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YOU CAN TASTE THE EXTRA QUALITY IN... Gumpert 


Bite into fluffy coolness—enjoy rich flavor and texture 
that’s firm yet tender—that’s Gumpert’s Chiffon! It tastes like the 
masterpiece of an old-fashioned home cook; yet it’s so simple 
to make... with a profit as high as the filling itself! 


See how quickly and easily it’s prepared! Each unit of Gumpert’s 
Chiffon Pie Filling is packed into two parts—a base you quickly 
cook into a creme filling... plus a whip which is beaten up, and 
folded into the warm creme base. That's all—simply pour into pie 
shells. You get a chiffon that doesn’t water down...stays light 
and fluffy...and looks every bit as good as it tastes! 


Gumpert’s Chiffon is a profit delight too, one of the lowest cost 
pies you can make. Six favorite fruit flavors, plus chocolate and 
neutral for specialties of your choice. See your Gumpert Repre- 
sentative for many proven ideas and new recipes. 


ONE OF 300 TESTED GUMPERT FOOD SPECIALTIES 


GUMPERT’S CHIFFON PIE FILLING 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc. * Jersey City * Chicago * San Francisco * Houston 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE 


CRANE, KIEHLER & KELLOGG 
O’DEL L, HEW LETT & LUCKENBACK 
associated architects 
A. F. CAUGHEY . 
mechanical engineer 
Oo. W. BURKE COMPANY 
general contractor 
SHAW-WINKLER, INC. 
plumbing contractor 
NE LSON COM PANY 
plumbing wholesaler 


BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


SPARKLING GEM ON DETROIT'S CIVIC PLAZA 


radio and television 


e Centered in Detroit’s multi-million dollar Civic 
Plaza is the recently dedicated auditorium which 
is destined to become the focal point of the city’s 
cultural interests and activities. Its gem-like ex- 
terior is of Georgia white marble with Swedish blue 
pearl granite, faceted to enhance its brilliance. The 
completely air-conditioned interior is equipped 
with facilities for diversified performances, 
from operas and symphony concerts to recitals 
and lectures; from dramas and motion picture 
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spectaculars to broadcasts. 
Richly upholstered seating is provided for nearly 
3000 persons on the main floor and in the balcony. 
Detroit cars may go directly down to a two-level 
underground garage or to a large open parking 
area. Cars from the Canadian shore, through a 
highway tunnel, may proceed directly into the 
garage or up to the surface parking area. As are 
thousands of other fine buildings, this ultramodern 


auditorium is equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVEs. 


ef OSI , VALVES e 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS ——— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


SLOAN J KLE. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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for comfort, economy, flexibility 
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Johnson Dual Temperature Control 


The modern functional design of this impressive 
suburban school reflects two of the most important 
factors to consider in planning today’s schools— 
widely diversified usage requirements and extensive 
use of facilities for “after-hours” activities. 

The flexibility of Johnson Dual Temperature Con- 
trol easily satisfies the varied needs of such schools. 
At the 2,000-capacity Hopkins High School*, the 
requirements involve not only the control of heating 
and ventilating equipment, but also the year ’round 
regulation of a multi-zone air conditioning system 
in a business administration wing. 

During regular school hours, Johnson Dual 
Thermostats in each room of the building maintain 
the ideal comfort level in each space. Whether it’s 
a classroom, gymnasium, shop, auditorium or pool 
area, the thermostat on the wall automatically 
matches the temperature to the exact needs of the 
school’s occupants. 

At the end of the school day, all Dual Thermostats 
in the building are reset, from a central point, to 
operate at reduced non-occupancy temperatures. If 
a room continues in use, merely pressing the button 
on the Dual Thermostat restores it to normal occu- 
pancy temperature, without affecting the economy 
settings of other thermostats in the building. Fuel 
savings are impressive. 

Equally efficient temperature regulation is pro- 
vided in the air conditioned business administration 
wing. Here, Johnson Dual insures an all-year supply 
of perfectly conditioned air for the school’s offices 
as well as the offices and meeting rooms of the 
members and staff of the city’s school board. 


Johnson Dual Control makes any school easier to 
plan, less costly to operate. The unmatched comfort, 
economy and flexibility of Johnson Dual can be 
applied to all types of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning systems. A nearby Johnson engineer 
will gladly supply complete information without ob- 
ligation. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


ir, architects, Min- 


3h School, Hopkins, Minnesota, Bissell & Bela 
s, Minneapolis. 


>. M. Orr Engineering Co., mechanical engineer 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 





It’s not the facilities, it’s the quality of education that must 
be the educator’s worry as he looks to education's réle 
in the future, says ERNEST G. LAKE (p. 41). Dr. Lake 
can almost claim a round trip in his career travels, having 
been teacher and principal in Montana and superintendent 
in Connecticut, Vermont and Massachusetts before return- 
ing westward to become superintendent at Racine, Wis. 
Dr. Lake was a member of the executive board of the New 
England School Development Council and a member of 
the policies commission of the Massachusetts Superintend- 
dents Association. He holds master’s and doctor's degrees 
from Harvard University. 


On page 42 JOHN W. PARKS interviews two elder states- 
men in ERNEST O. MELBY, 
distinguished professor of education at Michigan State 
University, and E. DUNCAN GRIZZELL, who retired this 
year as dean of the school of education: at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Parks is principal of the Baker 
School, Fort Morgan, Colo., and has taught at Fort Morgan 


educational administration, 


and Kersey, Colo 

Calling all business managers! Let's 
look at 
functions—because they form the hard 


take a your administrative 
core of school business management, 
says HAROLD T. PORTER (p. 82). Mr. 
Porter has been business manager for 
the schools in New Orleans since 1951, 
aie pie and, concurrently, instructor in pur- 

chasing at Tulane University. He has 
also served as assistant controller at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and purchasing agent at Tulane, where 
he is now a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. “My interest 
in management probably stems from the fact that my grad- 
uate work has been in political science and public adminis- 
tration,” says Mr. Porter, who also holds an M.A. from the 


University of Cincinnati. 


What do you want to know—and why? HARRY I. WIGDER- 
SON, director of research for schools in Peoria, Ill., raises 
some pertinent questions about the validity and usefulness 
of that popular educational device, the questionnaire (p. 
46). Mr. Wigderson is thoroughly familiar with both the 
giving and receiving end of questionnaires. Before going 
to Peoria in 1955, he was consultant to citizen school sur- 
vey groups, as a member of the staff of the office of field 
services, college of education, University of Illinois. In 
this capacity, he showed community groups how to collect 
and analyze pertinent data as a basis for long-range school 
planning. Mr. Wigderson, who received his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin, has held various 
positions as teacher, principal and research assistant. Before 


going to the University of Illinois in 1951, he was elemen- 


tary supervisor at Portwing, Wis. 


Seeing is believing, and in Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., the audio-visual center 
makes this possible. Supt. JAMES W. 
BUSHONG and his audio-visual direc- 
tor, WANDA DANIEL, describe the 
workings of the center on page 92. 
Prior to his appointment at Grosse 
Delian ies eta Pointe in 1950, Dr. Bushong was 
superintendent at Bend, Ore. He has 
taught and held administrative positions in several other 
Oregon systems, and received both his master’s and doctor's 
degrees from the University of Oregon. 


The last of a series of articles by GLEN ROBINSON on de- 
segregation and the public schools appears on page 65. Dr. 
Robinson leaves his present position, as assistant to the 
president of George Peabody College and instructor in ed- 
ucational administration there, to become assistant director 
in the research division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in January. He was formerly research assistant with 
the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. Reprints of the entire six articles are 
available from the office of the editor. 


Standardized planning is the keynote for new school lunch 
facilities in Montgomery County, Maryland. On page 96, 
CORELLI DAviD describes the results at one elementary 
school. Mrs. David, who started her career as a cooking 
teacher and lunchroom manager in New Jersey, is now 
supervisor of the Montgomery County school lunch pro- 
gram. Before taking her present position she was assistant 
manager in charge of food production for Government 
Services Inc., Washington, D.C., and has held a number 
of other administrative positions in food service with com- 
mercial organizations in New York. In addition to her 
full-time responsibilities, Mrs. David is a graduate student 
at the University of Maryland, where she is studying insti- 
tutional management; currently she is doing a research 
project on standardizing school lunch recipes in Mont- 
gomery County. 


Is the one-room school an anachronism? W. W. LUDEMAN 
doesn’t think so, and on page 72 he explains why. Before 
becoming president of Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield, $.D., in 1954, Dr. Ludeman had served as dean 
of that institution for 29 years. A native South Dakotan, 
he has also taught in that state and been city superintend- 
ent at Fulton, $.D. He served from 1944 to 1954 as chair- 
man of the research commission of the N.E.A. and is a 
past president of the South Dakota Education Association. 
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MASONITE Peg-Board panels and fixtures 
go to work in the classroom 


Classroom walls today reveal a new 
dimension of usefulness to the teacher. 

A new research project, conducted 
jointly by the School Planning Laboratory 
of Stanford University and the Associa- 
tion of Public School Officials, tells how 
Masonite® Peg-Board® panels and inter- 
changeable fixtures strengthen and enrich 
the school program. 

Used as wall surfaces, free-standing 
panels or easels, these economical perfo- 


Pree ITE 


rated hardboards and fixtures permit 
quick, easy change of exhibits and dis- 
plays. They accommodate an almost un- 
limited variety of three-dimensional 
objects. They encourage the neat, orderly 
storage of classroom tools and equipment. 

We would be happy to send you, with- 
out obligation, an illustrated booklet 
which describes this study and presents 
many ideas you can use in your work. 
Use the coupon below. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept. NS-12, Box 777, Chicago 90, III. 


Please send me a free copy of “Educational Utilization of Masonite 
Peg-Board Panels and Fixtures.” 


®Masonite Couerdice-aateetaa of eal panel products. 





THE ADMINISTRATOR’S 


New Year's resolutions for administrators 


deductions on payrolls 


. Too many 


Opportunity for principals 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


The administrator’s professional 
growth in 1957. No period in the 
history of American school adminis- 
tration has been as challenging as the 
present, nor in any previous era have 
such great demands been made of ad- 
ministrators. Since 1940 the United 
States been undergoing great 
changes which impinge on educational 
administration. 

Especially important are the un- 
precedented increases of our popula- 
tion, and the marked growth of urban 
and suburban centers. Another char- 
acteristic of our time is the accelerated 
change in occupational distribution, 
reflecting a vast movement of our peo- 
ple from agricultural, unskilled and 
semi-skilled technical, 
Operative and service categories. In 
addition there have been changes in 
educational theory and_ procedures 


has 


categories to 


All this raises in my mind the prob- 
lem confronting school administrators 
of growing and adjusting to their new 
and enlarged responsibilities. For near- 
ly every man of about 40 years of age 
and beyond, this problem is of front- 
rank importance. The experience and 
preparation he had before embarking 
on a career in administration are al- 
most certain to be inadequate and in 
some degree unrealistic for the job 
he has to do today. 

I have been interested in watching 
men who took superintendencies in 
nice, quiet, stable suburbs and small 
cities some years back. In a short time 
a whirlwind struck, and within 10 
years their school systems grew five- 
fold, twentyfold. In 
cases, unable to cope with the storm, 
men have been swept out of office. In 
others they survived 

School district reorganization has led 
to similar developments, where large 
areas embracing as many as 20, 30 
or more small districts were organized 
into single administrative units. 


tenfold, some 
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The ability of administrators to ad- 
just their thinking and their modes 
of operation and their interest and 
ability in mastering the knowledge 
required for expanded responsibilities 
are not in all instances, of course, con- 
trolling factors in their survival. How- 
ever, there can be little doubt that 
those who continuously and conscien- 
tiously seek to improve themselves by 
study, reading and other means are 
in a better position to do good for 
their school and 
than those who do not. 

Requirements for inservice improve- 
ment are surely as defensible for ad- 
ministrators as for teachers, perhaps 
more so. There are the makings of 
some good New Year resolutions here. 


systems themselves 


Too many deductions. Payroll ad- 
ministration in city school systems is 
becoming more complicated all the 
time, in spite of the nearly universal 
adoption of salary schedules which 
tend to reduce the number of pay 
scales 

The number of kinds of deductions 
from pay is increasing, and figuring 
the payroll demands more time and 
personnel than ever. It is no longer 
merely a matter of calculating base 
pay less time lost, deductions for re- 
tirement, and U.S. income tax. There 
may be, and often are, eight, ten or 
even more deductions, some of which 
apply to less than 10 per cent of the 
payroll. I know of some school sys- 
tems where certain deductions apply 
to less than 5 per cent. 

In various states and school systems 
the list of deductions may include half 
or more of these items: 

Time lost beyond sick leave; retire- 
ment; social security; U.S. income tax; 
state income tax; Blue Cross; Blue 
Shield; group life insurance; accident 
and health income insur- 
ance; supplementary hospitalization in- 


insurance; 


surance; credit union savings or loan 
repayments; U.S. savings bonds; Com- 
munity Chest or United Fund; profes- 
sional organization dues or other pay- 
ments; central fund for school staft 
contributions to charity and other fund 
seeking organizations. 

I don’t know the answer to the prob- 
lem, if there is a problem. I wonder, 
however, if some simplification might 
be achieved by getting agreement on 
three points. 

First, hold the school business office 
responsible for such deductions as are 
required by federal and state laws and 
by school system regulations. This 
would cover withholding taxes, retire- 
ment, social security, and time lost. 

Second, require that, before deduc- 
tions would be made, a minimum per 
cent of participation would be neces- 
sary. This would ordinarily allow for 
group insurance of various kinds. The 
per cent of required participation 
might be uniform, or for good reason 
might vary for different items. 

Third, exclude all items which are 
properly personal or private, such as 
savings, supplementary insurance plans, 
professional dues and other payments, 
and contributions to charitable funds 

The extent to which payroll deduc- 
tions can be proliferated depends 
largely on the demands of employes 
and the ability of the schoo! district 
to cope with the work. The general 
trend in public and private enterprise 
is toward a liberal policy. This is fine 
if staff and available to 
carry it out. Many harried school busi- 
ness offices could well use more help 
if a liberal policy is in effect. 


money are 


The principal’s shadow. During 
each school year I have the good for- 
tune to be able to visit from 40 to 
50 elementary and secondary schools 
in a number of states. Gradually one 
impression has been boring into my 
mind until it has become a conviction 
—that how enthusiastic a principal ts 
about his work influences greatly the 
work of teachers and pupils alike. 

In all too many schools, I fear, the 
principals lack that lively interest and 
zeal which derive from devotion to 
their work and a deep belief in its 
importance. “School is kept,” and only 
just that, in too many towns. There 
is frequently an air that an endless 
rcund of insignificant and wearisome 
duties is being carried out, and also a 
lack of alertness and vitality. One sus- 
pects at times that lack of self-con- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
pilots you through every budgetary and general 
accounting job...automatically! 


Just slip in the budget ledger. And the Sensimatic’s 
ready to go on your all-important budget accounting. 
All finished? Then, simply flick the job selector knob. 
And just like that you’re set to go on payroll, or 
students’ accounts, or athletic department accounting. 


And best of all, you go as you please! For no matter 
how fast you index amounts, the Sensimatic 
carriage will instantly, automatically travel from 
column to column, form to form .. . printing the 
figures right where they belong. (Just as if it has a 
mind of its own!) 

The exclusive sensing panel’s the reason. It actually 
“knows” exactly which accounting job you want 
buttoned up the instant you flick the knob. 

And would you believe it? . . . that’s only one of 
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many reasons why this machine is so simple to operate 
that even beginners save you countless accounting 
hours and dollars. Save you so many dollars, in fact, 
that before long your Sensimatic will pay for itself 
over and over again! 

So how about a complete demonstration? There’s 
absolutely no obligation. All you do is call our nearby 
branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s Business There's 


“Burroughs” and ‘“‘Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 





Administrator's Clinic, Cont. 


fidence in the principal's personal or 
professional fitness for the job may 
also be part of the picture. 

The most vivid and lasting impres- 
sion I retain from about a hundred 
school visits in South Africa during 
1955 is the zealousness of the prin- 
While the 


pe SSCSS 


cipals in the white schools 
schools of that tragic land 
many shortcomings in comparison with 
our schools, the principals have a more 
uniformly high level of interest, pro- 
fessional devotion, and leadership quali- 


TAFT College Taft, California 


"DUDLEY is the finest 


school lock made”’ 


ties than I have seen in this country. 
They seem to be more in control of 
their work, to furnish more leadership 
for their teachers, to be more genuine- 
ly concerned about each child and to 
know each one better (and his par- 
ents too), and to be less ridden with 
paper work. 

In his essay on self-reliance Emerson 
wrote, “An institution is the length- 
ened man.” Even 
though no school is or should be a 


shadow of one 


one-man show, it is nevertheless true 
that the head can and does, knowingly 
or otherwise, exercise a large measure 


Ernest L. McCoy, A.|.A. Architect 


P-570 Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Ro- 
tating dial. 


—Lyle, Brown, business manager 


When time came to select locker locks for the 
new College Addition to Taft High School and 


College, there wasn’t any question about what 


locks to order. 


The school has used Dudley Locks for more 


than 25 years. The new master-keyed padlocks 
and built-in locks fitted right in with the 
hundreds of Dudley Locks already in use. 


Locker Problems? 


The DUDLEY 
Master Key 


Can't be duplicated on 
ordinary key making 
machines. 


Ask the man from Dudley 


The Dudley representative in your 
area will gladly work with you to 
solve problems of locker adminis- 
tration and control. This expert 
counsel is an exclusive Dudley 
service, available to you without 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


DU DLEY Gerpeietion 


Dept. 110, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


S-540 Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Special re-set key permits quick 
combination change without re 
moving any part of lock. 


of influence on its climate. What an 
unparalleled opportunity school prin- 
cipals have for creating really good 
May they live up to it! 


READER OPINION 


Defends “Investigation” 
of Schools in Washington, D.C. 


We notice and resent your editorial in 
the November issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS in which you speak of the 
investigation by a committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress as a “farce.” How can 
you call this a farce when this com- 
mittee was appointed by the Congress 
and the investigation was conducted in 
accordance with established rules and 
without subpoena powers? 

The evidence that was brought out 
all came voluntarily from teachers who 
knew the situation and who spoke of 
their own accord, even in the face of 
threats of certain school board mem- 
bers. Much of this testimony was 
given reluctantly, yet truthfully, by 
these teachers. Will you please explain 
in what way this constituted a farce? 
Do you deny the facts presented by 
these witnesses who are teachers in 
the schools of the city of Washington? 
How do you think the investigation 
could have been changed so that it 
would not have been a farce? 

Please cancel our subscription to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS.—R. M. SPAULD- 
ING, superintendent, Macon cit) 
schools, Macon, Miss. 


* * * 


schools. 


Epiror’s Nore: Investigations con- 
ducted in the McCarthy manner are no 
guarantee of a fair and unprejudiced 


hearing. 


Wants Supreme Court 
to Interpret Democracy 

With reference to appraisal of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS I am interested 
in finding out which way you will lean 
in the integration Governor 
Clement of Tennessee said that there 
was no problem in integrating the 
Clinton High School in Tennessee. The 
National Guard was on duty at the 
time he made his statement in Clinton. 
I understand that the schools in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are to be a model for us 
in integration. And, I see in the last 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS that 
it took nine years of preparation in 
the Louisville, Ky., schools for integra- 
tion. Kentucky is considered a border 


issue. 
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FUEL SAVINGS written in YOUR SCHOOL PLANS ? 





Have you analyzed your school building plans 
beyond the original cost? 

Consider your heating system costs on the basis 

of the total bill you have to pay from installation 
through 20 years operation. 

Your answer is Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac Schoolhouse 
THESE FREE Heating tied in with Vari-Air Ventilating. 
HEATING BOOKLETS Proved in school use, Vari-Vac has cut fuel cost 

up to 40%. Vari-Air can cut construction cost 

as much as $500 per classroom. 


2 DEPEND ON DUNHAM-BUSH .. . FOR HEALTHY 
j ee CLASSROOMS . . . FOR ECONOMICAL SCHOOLHOUSE 

, { SAVE s500 HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING ... FOR 

CUT FUEL COST Wax Dae ee CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS. 


ur 10 40% 








+> HELP BALANCE 
SCHOOL BUDGETS! 





THIS MAY WELL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT INQUIRY YOU EVER SENT 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., 

West Hartford 10, Conn. 

Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 
AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, 


HEATING PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


DUNHAM -BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA; MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA; RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


NAME 


TITLE SCHOOL 


STREET 





TORONTO, CANADA; LONDON, ENGLAND: SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC., BREWSTER, N.Y CITY 
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state. | wonder what the report will be 
after a trial run with integration. 

I suspect that integration can be 
effected anywhere if there are two 
senators, a governor, state militia, and 

school superintendent to feel very 
kindly toward integration. If that is 
DEMOCRACY, I need to have the Su- 
preme Court to interpret democracy 
for me, for I fear that I have lost the 
meaning.—-GLENN B. WILLIAMS, sa 
perintendent, Alva High School, Sweat 
man, Miss. 


A. C. Hutson Jr., A.S.B.O. 
President, Becomes Consultant 


The professional interests of schoo! 
business administration will be fur 
ther represented in the planning of 
content for The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
by the addition to the magazine's edi- 
torial ats * 
group of Andrew 
C. Hutson Jr., as 


sistant 


advisory 


business 
for the 
public schools of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Hutson is 
the new president 
of the Association 
Officials of the United States and Can- 
ada. He previously served that associa 


manager 


A. C. Hutson Jr. 


of School Business 


tion as vice president and a director 

Mr. Hutson’s views concerning the 
professional responsibilities and op- 
portunities of school business admin- 
istration were expressed in an 
interview published in our December 
issue (p. 80). 

Andy approaches school business 
administration from training and ex- 
perience as a teacher. He was super- 
visor of the child personnel division 
in Knoxville from 1935 to 1942. Earlier 
he had been principal of an elementary 
school and a high school teacher in 
Knox County. He became assistant 
business manager in 1945, following 
three years of military service in the 
U.S. Air Force in the Pacific as a se- 
curity and intelligence officer. 

Both in civic and professional af- 
fairs, Andy has held such offices as 
presidency of the Knoxville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, presidency of 
the Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials, and presidency of 
his Phi Delta Kappa chapter. 

He has both his B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Tennes- 
see. Although a native of Knoxville, 
he attended both elementary and high 
schools in Kentucky. 
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COMMERCIAL 
HEAVY-DUTY 
FLOOR WAX 


TRADE MARK 


starts 
cutting 
maintenance 
RY 8) 





= 


15 minutes 


after 
application! 





J 


Fifteen minutes after this tough wear- and water-resistant wax is put 
down— your maintenance costs start shrinking. 
Simoniz Commercial Heavy-Duty is self-polishing—dries automatically 
to a beautiful gloss ready for your heaviest traffic. Commercial Heavy- 
al T\Ad DUTY Duty holds up under steady pounding-—requires less re-waxing! This 
SLIP RESISTANT superior wax is easy to maintain by sweeping or damp-mopping. And 
whenever you want new, high sheen—you’ll find it buffs excellently. 
When you're ready to strip, Commercial Heavy-Duty comes off clean 
and easy without extra scrubbing. 
What does a premium wax like this cost? No more than ordinary waxes, 
thanks to Simoniz manufacturing volume backed by 40 years of 
Simoniz skill in waxes. 
When you add up these time- and money-saving advantages, you see 
why thousands of users—big and little—are switching to Simoniz 
Commercial Heavy-Duty Floor Wax now. Available in 1-, 5-, 30-, and 
55-gallon sizes. Order from your Simoniz Distributor today on a better 
performance guarantee. You’ll be doubly glad you did. 


Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division- NS!) 


5 2100 Indiane Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Y) A TIME SAVER FROM [_]. Without obligation, please send details of your Commercial Products for floor 


and furniture maintenance. [_] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 


Name 
® My Title 


Street Address 


FOR LONG WEAR—LESS CARE a 
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ROVING REPORTER 


Children Study About American Negro, Brotherhood ¢ Sixth Graders 


Go to Europe—Without Leaving Classroom ® Students Are Politicians 





COUUUOUOOOAOOOREAUUOEURDODORERUUOLOROUUUEREOOODONOROUDENEOOUREEEODONNOOODE 


TO PREPARE her white pupils for 
the time when they would be enrolled 
with Negro children in the same class- 
room, a first grade teacher at Louis- 
ville, Ky., developed a special project. 

During a six-week period the chil- 
studied about the American 
Negro, his culture and background; 


dren 


during a succeeding four-week period 
they learned about brotherhood. In 
practice, of course, there Was a great 
deal of overlapping in the two projects 

The teacher, Mary Elizabeth Reuter, 
that the children needed to 
have a certain amount of background 
information concerning the early Afri- 
can home of the Negro. As there were 
no suitable stories on the first grade 
level in the library, Miss Reuter took 
notes on material in reference books 
so that she could write stories for the 


realized 


children. These covered the most im- 
portant facts about the continent of 
Africa, the people who lived there, 
home and family life, how the chil- 
dren played, what the people ate, how 
they worked, and how they traveled. 

Pictures were used to illustrate im- 
portant points, and the children de- 
lighted in drawing with crayons their 
own versions of what they had heard. 
Each named his own drawings; all 
drawings were hung on the chalk- 
board. 

For five weeks the teacher told a 
each week about a famous 
American Negro—Phillis Wheatley, 
Booker T. Washington, Paul Dunbar, 
George Washington Carver, and Ben- 
jamin Benneker. Questions and com- 


story 


ments were encouraged. 
The children dramatized 
the stories which most appealed to 


parts of 
them. The teacher was careful to see 
that all pupils had a chance to become 
actors. If the children showed any 
lack of understanding in their drama, 
Miss Reuter discussed the misunder- 
standings that day or the next. 
Motion pictures and filmstrips gave 
added information and emphasized 
both brotherhood and moral and spirit- 
ual values, as did poetry, some of it 


12 


by Negroes, read to the children, and 
the books they read during the weekly 
Story Hour. 

Miss Reuter, who reported the proj- 
ect in the Kentucky School Journal, 
thinks that a similar program, with 
some changes, would also be effective 
in a mixed white and Negro class. 


SIXTH GRADERS at Newton, N.J., 
took a trip to Europe—without ever 
leaving their classroom. 

The youngsters 
passports—imitating the real passport 
of a teacher who had been to Europe. 
They sent for travel posters and in- 
formation about European countries 
and did research in their own refer- 
ence books and in the library. Flags, 
maps, graphs, drawings and recipes 
enlivened reports on the “journey.” 

So much did they enjoy their trip 
that they decided they would like to 
share their experiences at a luncheon. 
Some of the food was prepared at 
home, with the aid of parents and 
grandparents, but much of it was 
cooked at school. The menu consisted 
of hors d'oeuvres, vichyssoise, toad in 
the hole, Swedish meatballs in gravy, 
Italian pizza pie, Hungarian cabbage 
rolls, German surprise salad, tossed 
salad with French dressing, Danish 
pastries, Italian cheese cake, Swedish 
coffee cake, cookies and candies, cof- 
fee, tea, milk and chocolate milk. 

Guests were school administrators, 
their secretaries, the school board 
president, special subjects teachers, and 


made their own 


some parents. 
The youngsters didn’t forget en- 
tertainment for their guests—an Irish 


jig, songs in several European lan- 
guages, a Polish mazurka played by 
an instrumental group, and a Hun- 
garian polka. 

The classroom was gaily decorated 
with drawings of European countries, 
miniature flags, many articles imported 
from Europe, and real flags of Hun- 
gary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
United States. 

Tom F. Taylor, elementary school 
principal at Newton, reported on the 
children’s trip in the NJEA Review. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS are very prac- 
tical, indeed, in an American history 
class at Colerain High School, near 
Cincinnati. 

A three-student governing commit- 
tee, elected for six-week terms by three 
“political parties,” approves class as- 
signments and makes suggestions for 
extra work projects and other class 
procedures. 

At the beginning of the year the 
American political party system is dis- 
cussed. The teacher, George Michael, 
offers a general outline of the course, 
based on text readings. Alternatives 
include outside readings, book reports, 
scrapbooks and term papers. 

Students who are generally satisfied 
with the outline organize the Conser- 
vative party; those desiring changes 
are the Liberals. The Independents 
are those who prefer not to make a 
choice at that time. 

Each party meets to elect its leader, 
formulate its platform, and aominate 
its candidates. About three class periods 
are spent on the preliminary discus- 
sions and forming of parties. There- 
after political activity can be confined 
to 15 or 20 minutes during four or 
five classes every six-week period. Also 
the governing committee occasionally 
needs 10 minutes at the end of a 
period to meet, to take an issue to 
the voters, or to present a new idea 
to the class. 

Mr. Michael described the activities 
of the young politicians in Ohio 


Schools. 
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CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 14 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


(CO Please send literature, no obligation 
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.. Republic Steel Lockers 
to preserve fine finish 


Photomicrograph, 100 times en- 
larged, of a piece of plain sheet 
steel. The surface is glossy smooth 
with no porosity to give the finish 
a foothold. 


Gym lockers are certain to get their share of 
scratches. Here's where moisture eats into steel 
not protected by Bonderizing. Shown above are 
Republic's Gymnasium Lockers, combining a single 
tier locker and six triple tier locker openings. 


Small locker is permanently assigned each student. Photomicrograph, 100 times en- 


larged, of Bonderized steel. The 
surface is crystalline phosphate. 
Enamel will penetrate microscopic 
pores, dry, and become securely 
anchored to the metal. 


pepupuic)) Wolds Widest R e of Standard Steels 
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Bumps, scratches, moisture—whatever the pun- 
ishment, a Republic Steel Locker can take it and 
still retain a glistening, handsome finish that will 
not chip, peel or flake off. 


That’s because the steel is now Bonderized to 
provide a superior base for anchoring the enamel 
finish to the steel surface and, at the same time, to 
guard against the spreading of under-finish corro- 
sion which eventually causes peeling and flaking. 

Republic Standard Steel Lockers offer three 
locking systems—are available in many types and 
sizes for every conceivable storage requirement. 

One of the world’s biggest locker manufac- 
turers, Republic’s Berger Division has behind it 
more than 65 years of locker-making know-how 
—plus thousands of successful installations. This 
is the kind of experience you can always depend 
on when you want the best in lockers. 

Berger offers architects and school adminis- 
trators a complete planning and installation serv- 
ice, too—from technical planning and engineering 


assistance to full responsibility for proper installa- 


tion—right down to the final bolt. Get the facts 
from your Berger representative. Or mail coupon 
for illustrated booklet giving specifications and 


prices. 


STEEL 


ant Stele Producla 
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ALSO BONDERIZED FOR LASTING BEAUTY is Republic's big shelv- 
ing line, made by Berger. Shown above are Book Shelf Units— 
sturdy, attractive, and widely used in school libraries. Republic 
makes a complete line of shelving for every school requirement 
from the stock room to the shop. Berger's shelving experts will be 
glad to help you plan. Send coupon for facts. 


stones iii Susi 


BONDERIZED TRUSCON STEEL DOORS CAN BE PAINTED TO MATCH 
any color decor. They refuse to stick or bind because steel can't 
swell or warp. Perfect for schools, offices and other institutions. 
Truscon makes sound-deadened Interior Swing Doors and Sliding 
Doors that glide noiselessly on nylon rollers. Send coupon for 
literature. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. C-2941 

3184 East 45th Street 

Cleveland 27, Ohio 

Please send me information on: 

0 Republic Steel Lockers with new Bonderizing 
O Republic Steel Shelving 

0 Truscon Steel Doors 


Name 





Company 


Address 
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STAINLESS 
SHEET 


Type 430 Bright Finis 


WIDE 


BRIGHTER THAN EVER!—MicroRold stainless 
steel Type 430 in the NEW Bright Finish is now 
immediately available in sheets up to 48” wide 
offering new usefulness and economy in stainless 

fabrication. Produced with the same micro-accuracy 
of gauge for which MicroRold 36” is well known, 
Type 430 Bright up to 48” wide gives greater 

latitude in applications for quality stainless steel. 








MicroRold 430 is also available in the regu- 
lar commercial finishes and MicroRold stain- 


less in other grades are now produced up to Was h i i g | on & | e el 


48” wide. Complete details sent on request. 


7 
Corpora tion 


WOODLAND AVENUE WASHINGTON, PA. 
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From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 


This No. 445 High-School and College Desk is the result of years of 
extensive research. It embodies the suggestions of educators, archi- 
tects, designers and teachers. Modern in style, it combines excep- 
TT seis cieehac alamo AMERICAN 
tional comfort with good posture. And it is the only SINGLE unit on SEATING 


the market that is variable in height to fit all-size students in junior 

or senior high school and college! WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 

Long life and greater use-value are assured by pylon-type steel con- 

struction, and a practically indestructible Amerex® plastic desk 

top. So, if you are looking for one solution to seating problems for 

Grade 7 through college, this may be the perfect answer for your 

needs. See your American Seating representative, today. 


CLASSMAT SCHOOL ITURE JNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE @® ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS 





WicwrkKold® 
STAINLESS 
SHEET 


Type 430 Bright Finish 








to 48" WIDE 


BRIGHTER THAN EVER!—MicroRold stainless 
steel Type 430 in the NEW Bright Finish is now 
immediately available in sheets up to 48” wide 
offering new usefulness and economy in stainless 

fabrication. Produced with the same micro-accuracy 
of gauge for which MicroRold 36” is well known, 
Type 430 Bright up to 48” wide gives greater 

latitude in applications for quality stainless steel. 


MicroRold 430 is also available in the regu- 
lar commercial finishes and MicroRold stain- 


less in other grades are now produced up to LS er h i it] g } rie il t ee el 


48” wide. Complete details sent on request. 
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From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 


This No. 445 High-School and College Desk is the result of years of 
extensive research. It embodies the suggestions of educators, archi- 
tects, designers and teachers. Modern in style, it combines excep- 
be ae ear AMERICAN 
tional comfort with good posture. And it is the only SINGLE unit on SEATING 


the market that is variable in height to fit all-size students in junior 

or senior high school and college! WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Long life and greater use-value are assured by pylon-type steel con- 

struction, and a practically indestructible Amerex® plastic desk 

top. So, if you are looking for one solution to seating problems for 

Grade 7 through college, this may be the perfect answer for your 


needs. See your American Seating representative, today. 


e NIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE @© ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE BODIFORM® DITORIUM CHAIRS 


CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS 





You can get the very best in desks or the 
finest in tablet-arm chairs by the simple 
process of elimination. All you need do is 
compare the Classmate No. 542 Desk 
above) or the Classmate No. 543 Tablet- 
Arm Chair (at right) with any other make. 
30th have our own exclusive Amerex 

working surfaces. Each is built with our 
famous post-and-girder, welded-steel con- 
struction. Both are posture-perfect, with 
comfort contour seats and tilting backs. 

Each has won the admiration and acclaim 


and acceptance of school authorities, teach- 


ers, parents, and students, alike, for its 


exceptional use-value and contemporary 
styling. May we suggest that you see a 
demonstration of American Seating fine 


school furniture... soon? 
AMERICAN 
I Fe 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


From the American Seating family 
of fine school furniture 





American LUSTRAGRAY™ sheet glass 


helps provide balanced brightness in schoolrooms 











ee 


AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY, a neutral gray tint 


glass, permits a balanced brightness between natural 
and artificial light in schoolrooms. It transmits needed 
daylight without glare, thereby removing a deterrent 
to comfort and efficient learning. 





By reducing 
glare sources, 
it eliminates 
eyestrain and 
fatigue 


Because of these LUSTRAGRAY properties, dis- 
tinct vision through large glass areas is possible, 
making the classroom an unconfined, pleasant place 
to study. 

Non-fading LUSTRAGRAY gives the added safety 
of a heavy strength glass, and yet is very economical 
—no special installation requirements. Drapes or 
blinds become optional and are not required. 

AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY is now available 
through more than 500 glass jobbers. Check your 
classified telephone directory for listing. 


MODERN GLASS 


222 Qmerican 


WSW 6392 
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Exclusive longer-lasting clutch design 


One of 9 reasons why schools find 


ial Bus Chass 


cost least to own! 


It’s no trick to design a conventional 
clutch. 

But to design one that lasts longer 
than other clutches—and stays easy- 
acting throughout its life—is some- 
thing else again. INTERNATIONAL has 
done it. 

It’s another example of INTERNA- 
TIONAL’s policy of spending more to 
build a bus chassis so that it costs 


you least to operate. 


41 Exclusive clutch design with roller- 
mounted release fingers reduces pedal 
pressure by 25°, to make driving a lot 
easier. Engagement is smoother, too. Big 
lining area greatly increases clutch life. 


You save maintenance time and costs. 


4. Safe st ps are synonymous with INTER- 
NATIONAL brakes that evenly distribute 
stopping effort over entire lining area. 
You get smooth, easy stops and extended 
lining life. Power brakes standard on most 


models. Air brakes for larger models. 


Next time you’re checking bids on 
a school bus chassis, remember that 
every INTERNATIONAL Schoolmaster® 
is designed with your maintenance 
budget in mind. Cost records prove* 
that, over the years, INTERNATIONALS 
cost least to own! 

Get the full story now from your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer. 


Signed statements in our files, from fleet opera- 
tors throughout the U.S., back up this statement 


2 Long and strong springs effectively 
cushion passengers and driver against 
road shocks and vibrations. Rear-shackled 
front springs with double-wrapped main 
leaves provide smoother riding, longer 


life and increased safety. 


5 Safer, easier handling and greater ma- 
neuverability with cam and roller- 
mounted twin lever type steering. Con- 
trols ahead of front axle. Solid steel drag 
links are the positive safety type. Power 


steering optional on all models. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment + McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 


3 Axles meet all school bus standards. 


6 front axles have capacities ranging from 
3,900 to 7,000 Ibs. All are steel forgings 
with extra safe shot-peened, stress- 
relieved spindles. 8 rear axles are offered 
with a complete selection of ratios. 


6 Powerful high torque engines exceed 


all school bus requirements. All 6 are the 
6-cylinder type that produce usable horse- 
power at low, economical rpm. You get 
maximum dependability, lowest operating 
and servicing costs. 
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This is the popular INTERNATIONAL Model S-183 School- 
master, one of six specialized school bus chassis to meet 
every transportation need. Available in the world’s widest 
choice of models with a wide selection of wheelbases to 


7 Choice of 9 transmissions — automatic, 
4-speed, 5-speed direct and overdrive. Ev- 


8 Every Schoolmaster Steel-Flex frame 





aaa a 


mount bodies to transport 24 to 66 passengers. For safe, 
dependable, economical, comfortable pupil transportation, 
you can’t beat an INTERNATIONAL... the school bus chassis 
that surpasses most established standards. 





World’s most complete line. INTERNA- 
I 


ery one ruggedly built with the proper 
capacity and ratios to match all operating 
conditions. You save fuel, get better all- 
round performance and longer bus life. 
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combines great strength with proper flex- 
ibility. Cold squeezed rivets for extra 
durability. Sturdy crossmembers and 
channel type front bumper add to the 
safety margin built into every frame. 


TIONAL also builds 16 Metro® buses for 
8 to 20 passengers and the 8-passenger 
Travelall,® plus special models. There’s 
an INTERNATIONAL to suit your passenger 
transportation needs exactly 


19 





Jail IBM 


ATISFACTION. The 
IBM Electric helps turn students 
into competent typists faster. It 
allows teachers to simplify com- 
plicated stroking and carriage drills. 
That's why there's more time to 
concentrate on over-all typing tech- 
niques—to make classes more re- 
warding for teachers and students. 


ELECTRICS 


ERVICE. Because the 
IBM is the world’s simplest electric 
—in design and operation—it will 
give a more reliable performance. 
And- the dependable service you 
want from your IBM Electric is as- 
sured by the IBM Customer Engi- 
neers who are known for their top 
speed and efficiency. 


If you are interested in IBM's extensive 





ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS | — OU7SEZLZL 
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AVINGS. YourlocallBM 
representative can show you—in 
actual dollars and cents—the sur- 
prisingly low per-student cost of 
IBM Electrics for your school. These 
figures, based on the experience of 
schools all over the country, will 
prove that your most practical move 
is to go IBM — now! 


IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


TATURE. The IBM is 
the first, finest and favorite electric 
by far throughout the business 
world. Your students will be most 
likely to use the IBM in their future 
jobs, so why not train them now on 
the ‘‘teaching typewriter'’— the 
IBM! You're sure to go electric... 
make sure you go IBM! 


educational service program, write to: L. M. COLLINS, MANAGER, Educational Services, 545 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ALCL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 
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SAMSONITE SUPPORTS OVER 1,200 
POUNDS IN REMARKABLE TEST! 


pt.NS-1, 


It’s the Strongest 
Folding Chair 
for Every Use! 


Imagine—the world-famous Wazzan Troupe 
put their combined weight of more than 1200 


pounds on this all-steel Samsonite chair! 


Yet, remarkably enough, it didn’t buckle one 


bit—stayed as s:rong and firm as ever! 


Here is, extraordinary proof that Samsonite is 
the sturdiest, most practical folding chair you 
can have. It’s the smartest, too—designed in 
10 beautiful decorator colors that transform 
every room with new richness and _ bright- 
ness! Order Samsonite for every use —the 
only all-steel folding chair that brings you all 


of these quality features: 


Chip-resistant baked enamel finish + Safety- 
guard seat hinges * Reinforcing steel cross 
braces on chair legs * Bonderized to resist 
rust * Electrically welded tubular steel con- 
struction * Comfort-curved seat back and 
design * Replaceable plastic feet + Will not 
tip, tilt or wobble * Easy, compact folding 
Heavy-duty vinyl upholstery at no extra cost. 


Samsonite 


ALL STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
IN 10 DECORATOR COLORS 


Don’t Forget to Visit the Samsonite Booth #L-2 at the NEA Show, February 15-20 at Atlantic City! 
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Booths A33-35, A.A.S.A. 
Atlantic City Convention 


- 


No physical effort for custodian; 
Poweroller* handles all operations 
at touch of switch 


No longer need the operation of folding gymnasium bleachers 
be a problem involving slow, inaccurate efforts of two, 
three or four men per section. Now, with Universal’s new 
Poweroller, all Roll-A-Way Bleachers can be operated by one 
man who opens or closes any section (10, 15, 20 or more 
rows) in a few seconds... all sections of the gymnasium in 
just a few minutes... accurately and safely. 


UNIVERSAL 
Champaign, Illinois °¢ 
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* 


Poweroller is a compact mobile electric power unit with 100- 
foot detachable cord which may be plugged into any 100-V 
AC 60-cycle outlet. To operate, just direct the extended 
gripper arm into the small opening under the front row seat. 
This engages an attachment bar under the bleacher section. 
A slight touch of the handle switch starts action...and you 
have complete control of the bleacher movement. Pneumatic 
tires protect the gym floor, yet give Poweroller enough traction 
for positive, easy opening or closing of the bleachers. The 
operator does nothing but guide the unit from section to 
section and direct its action. Bleachers may also be opened 
or closed by hand if ever desired. 

Here is gymnasium seating at its best. Poweroller not only 
speeds up operation, but does a more careful job. The gripper 
arm can make contact at only one spot, the exact center of 
a section...and the attachment bar assures an even push or 
pull over the entire area. Safe, accurate operation is guaranteed! 
Powerization is available for all new Roll-A-Way installa- 
tions immediately... and the extra cost is so small that it 
never needs to be a determining factor. If you are planning 
a gymnasium, investigate today. 

*T.M. Reg. *T. M. Reg.—Pat. Pend. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Representatives in principal cities 


> sili POWERIZED 


os 
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Now our floors keep 
their “New Waxed Look” 
for months! 





with a NEW Buffab/le Synthetic Finish 


Personnel responsible for floor maintenance have long 
wished for a floor finish that would hold its initial clear, 
lustrous appearance. They wanted a finish that would be 
strongly resistant to scuffing, scratching and wear. Their wish 
isnowa reality with New STYLE. 


Maintenance of StyLE is easy, because it can be buffed and 
maintained as you would a wax finish—or can be maintained 


POLYMERIC FINISH 
as a hard-gloss type finish. 


A demonstration of StyLe on your floor will 
convince you; it’s free—just tear out and mail 
VESTAL « incorporated coupon, VEsTAL, INc., 4963 Manchester Ave., 
4963 MANCHESTER AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MO. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Gentlemen: I'd like a free demonstration of your new STYLE 
floor finish. 
Nome 
Company 
Address 


Ge Rcteitieen 
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..and you can make sure 





SPECIFY POWERS HYDROGUARD’ 
THERMOSTATIC SHOWER CONTROL 


Only with an individual thermostatic control for each 
shower can you be certain that there will be no fluctua- 
tion of water temperature ...no danger of sudden shots 
of hot or cold water to cause discomfort, scalding, or pos- 
sible injury in your school shower room. Such complete 
protection cannot be provided by old fashioned two- 
handle valves, single-handle valves, or even pressure- 
equalizing valves. Hydroguard thermostatically compen- 
sates for temperature or pressure changes in either hot 
or cold lines. 


By turning one dial each student can shower at the tem- 
perature he likes best. Because of a built-in safety limit, 
Hydroguard cannot deliver water hot enough to scald... 
even if the dial is turned all the way to “hot.” If the cold 


cowmTARet 


Complete information on the 
Hydroguvard is available in our 
new booklet, “Safer Showers.” 
Write for your copy today. 


water supply fails, it shuts off the hot water instantly, 
automatically. 

Hydroguard saves hot water, too, because there is no need 
to “juggle” hot and coid valves to obtain and maintain the 
desired temperature. 


Attractive, modern styling and simple design allow un- 
cluttered appearance and easier installation. Only one 
control on the wall, simplifying piping and tile work. 


Specify Hydroguard thermostatic shower controls for your 
new school shower room, dormitory, gymnasium, or 
swimming pool — then you'll know that safety and com- 
fort have been provided. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Skokie 7, Illinois 


HYDROGUARD .. . the individual 
thermostatic shower control 


SPECIALISTS IN THERMOSTATIC 














£ % 


GUARD AGAINST THESE 
COMMON SHOWER ROOM 
DANGERS . .. WITH HYDROGUARD 





Sudden change in shower tempera- 
ture may cause student to jump, slip, 
fall. Hot water “horse play” also 
causes many painful and dangerous 
accidents. In addition, hot water lines 
in large buildings often carry tem- 
Freeport (Ill.) High School is one of the many schools that have chosen Hydroguards. peratures high enough to scald! 














Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects and Engineers 
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A new food cup or container is about to be born, and as 
you'd expect, The Man With the Lily Plan is right on hand. 


At this moment he’s checking details 
of design so you can be sure of major 
benefits when the idea becomes a reality. 

Another example of Lily* thorough- 
ness! And another reason why school 
cafeteria managers are doing business 
with The Man With the Lily Plan and 
the products he promotes. Lily’s com- 
plete line of smart-looking, economical, 
pleated portion cups are typical of pains- 
taking investigation into your special 
problems. Lily came up with no less than 
eleven different sizes so you could suc- 
cessfully control portions—and costs— 
from appetizer through dessert. For ex- 
ample, the 1% oz. and 1 oz. sizes shown 
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the draft board! 


Result: Swifter service, controlled portions, 
lower costs, with the right portion cup for the right job! 


here are ideal for catsup, dressings, jams and relishes — the 


‘ 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





larger sizes for gelatins, puddings, fruits and ice cream. And 


all sizes mean lighter trays . . . less 

fatigue ... less labor... less to clean-up. 

Service is swift, students are satisfied. 
Possibly Lily’s portion cups could 

benefit your particular operation. 

Certainly it can’t .urt to hear the full 

story—without obligation. Besides, The 

Man With the Lily Plan has a whole 

host of other money-saving, service- 

improving ideas specially for your type 

of feeding facility. He’ll give you 

full particulars if you'll 

just write us. The address: 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 

tion, Dept. NS-1, 122 East 

42nd St. N.Y. 17, NF; 
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THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 
TEACHING TOOL 
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ELECTRIC RANGE 
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cE “UNIT COOKING 
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Home economics teachers recognize the 
need for Electric Range cooking instruc- 
tion. That is proved by their demand for 

teaching aids on the subject. 
Teachers want to make their cooking in- 
struction effective—but unless they have 
modern, automatic Electric Ranges in the 
home economics department, they are 
terribly handicapped. Trying to teach 
cooking without modern equipment is 
eee like trying to teach 
La : = piano playing with- 

__-» out a piano. 


eormer™ 





™® ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


Oven RANGE 


EN COOKING. 





GD _..% 


ELECTRIC RANGE 








You need modern Electric Ranges! 

Even if your schools now have Electric 
Ranges, there’s something else to consider. 
Are they recent models—the type now 
being installed in American homes at the 
rate of more than 4,000 a day? If not, you 
can replace them easily—by consulting 
your local electric light and power com- 
pany or electric appliance dealer. 
Remember—your schools can’t teach 
modern cooking without modern, auto- 
matic Electric Ranges in the home eco- 
nomics department! 


Valuable 
FLOOR PLAN BOOKLET 
New edition—FREE! 


See what other schools are do- 
ing with their home economics 
departments. This booklet 
shows you—with floor plans 
that can be of great help 
either in remodeling your pres- 
ent department, or planning a 
new one. Send the coupon for 
your FREE copy! 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, National Electrical ree Association 


155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-1 -57, New York 17, 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “PLANNING THE MODERN HOME 


ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT.” 
Our home economics department has (number 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL « AMERICAN KITCHENS ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GLOBE 
HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR *« MONARCH « NORGE « PHILCO 


GENERAL ELECTRIC « 


Name of School . 
Street & No. 
City, Zone & State 


RCA WHIRLPOOL + TAPPAN « WESTINGHOUSE 
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Elementary through college... most familiar on the classroom 
scene. American Desk’s Crusader line of Chair Desks. Here you 
see the No. 300 Chair Desk. Years ahead in design, it’s built for 
years and years of use! Strong 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels, perfect non-tip balance. The Crusader is 
America’s only line of die-stamped chair desks in graduated 
heights available in 12”, 13”, 14”, 15”, 16”, 17” height chairs. 


america n desk Available with protective fourth panel 


MANUFACTURING CO. Standard metal colors: Light Taupe or Beige 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 
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Relph Heath 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Yorktown, Indicna 


Westroll towels cut costs 25%, ended complaints’’ 


“We've made our custodial staff happier and reduced towel costs a good 25% 
by installing Westroll Towels and Dispensers in our school lavatories and rest 


rooms,”’ says RALPH HEATH, Superintendent of Schools, Yorktown, Indiana. 


“Our janitors no longer complain that the floors are littered with unused sheets of 


paper towels — a waste that was disturbing to the administration. The building 


is cleaner. We’re all pleased with Westroll.” 
Would similar results interest you? Send the coupon. 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
ie 4 Please send your free folder on cutting towel costs with Westroll 
\ Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment 


DISINFEETING 
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CUSTOM - BUILT 


_instructional needs 





























combination unit 


SIMPLEX 


hang them fo suit 
class height average 








to your 








pre fab units 


by BECKLEY: CARDY 


The extreme versatility of Simplex units 
makes them a practical solution to diversi- 
fied chalkboard and mounting problems. 
You can plan each unit according to your 
classroom area and teaching requirements. 
Just a simple sketch with dimensions and 


materials indicated is all we need. 


Your units are built in our factory — ex- 
actly to your specifications—and delivered 
to you ready to hang and use. All materials 


used are of proven, durable quality. 


Aluminum trims and chalk troughs are ex 
pertly fitted to give a modern, trim ap- 


pearance, 


PLAN THEM TO FIT YOUR WALL AREA: 


with enough 


re-hang later as class 


height average changes with enough 


CHALKBOARD CORKBOARD 
(black or “litegreen”’) (tan, green, gray) 
for writing or drawing for mounting 


with enough 


PEGBOARD |: a 
for object hanging _ typical ordering sketch 





write for full details or consult your B-C catalog . for 20 years 


| i a complete source of 
Be e E Cc K L E y/ CarR DY ., : { books, supplies, teach- 
ARDY. e ing materials, equip- 


1912 no. narragansett ave. * chicago 339, ill. ment and furniture. 


wall hangers 
furnished 
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HOLOPHANE 


Engineered Lighting For 


INDOOR RECREATIONAL 


and ASSEMBLY AREAS... 


Above) GYMNASIUM lighted by Prismatic Glass 
LOBAY® Reflectors . . . Dartmouth High School, 
Dartmouth, Mass. . . . Creer, Kent, Cruise & 
Aldrich, Archts., John W. King, Elect. Engr. 
Providence, R. I. 





Right) AUDITORIUM lighted by double Flush 
In-Bilt units . . . Moon Township High School 
. . » Button & Mclean, Archts. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Below) ASSEMBLY HALL . . . HIBAY® Reflector 
lighting using incandescent and mercury vapor 
lamps . .. McGaw Memorial Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. . . . Holabird & Root & 
Burgee, Architects & Engineers, Chicago. 


Advanced educational methods have 
called for marked advances in lighting 
techniques . . . Holophane engineers have 
pioneered in the progress of school 
illumination by developing specific units 
for each work or play need. . . The photo- 
graphs here show the effective use of 
Holophane units for lighting indoor sports 
and assembly areas. Equally advantage- 
ous results have been achieved in planned 
lighting of classrooms, corridors and 
auxiliary spaces throughout the modern 
school or college . . . The Holophane engi- 
neering staff offers authoritative counsel, 
without obligation, on any educational 
lighting project. 


Write today for our interesting 
HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. new booklet, ‘Lighting Indoor 


Lighting Authorities Since 1898 Seoul bee A as 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. poris ond Assemity Areas 


Be Specific 
THE HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., THE QUEENSWAY, TORONTO 14, ONTARIO ‘® 





Well pay for a 
for 6 of 


SHOWN: BEEF STEW 
OTHERS: 


BEANS WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
CHILI CON CARNE 2 SIZES OF 

MACARONI IN CHEESE SAUCE 

PORK & BEANS HEINZ HOT PLATE LUNCHES 

SPAGHETTI 

BEANS WITH MOLASSES 

LAMB STEW Which fits your operation? 

CHICKEN STEW WITH DUMPLINGS 

MACARONI CREOLE 


CHICKEN NOODLE DINNER : — | 
BEEF GOULASH 8-oz. Portion Pack in the 14 varieties listed at 
SPANISH RICE left. No cooking, simply heat (in three minutes) in 

Heinz Hot Plate Lunch “Kitchen.” Complete portion 
CHOP SUEY and cost control, 





Heinz Hot Plate Lunch 
your customers 


TRY THIS LABOR-SAVING SHORTCUT 
AND WATCH THEM GO FOR IT. 
THE TEST IS AT HEINZ EXPENSE! 


with practically no work or labor 
costs. You end the leftover problem. 
You save cooking fuel. You free your 
cooking equipment for higher-priced 
dishes. And you control your costs 
so you know exactly what you make 
on every portion! 


If you will mail the coupon, we will 
send you, without cost or obligation, 
enough Heinz Hot Plate Lunches to 
serve six customers. 

Sell them the food at the price you’d 
charge if you had paid for it. Then ask 
them: ‘‘How did you like the flavor? 


What did you think of that for value?”’ 
IT’S NO TROUBLE TO TRY. It won’t 


THEN FIGURE YOUR SAVINGS. We 
feel sure that your customers will 
approve Heinz Hot Plate Lunches. 
When you see that they do, figure all 
the money savings they can bring you: 

You can serve these Heinz dishes 


take you five minutes of work to open, 
heat and serve these Heinz Hot Plate 
Lunches to 6 customers. Give them a 
try, and let the results decide for you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for your 
free Heinz Hot Plate Lunches now. 


HEINZ \ 57/ HOT PLATE LUNCHES 


MAIL FOR FREE SAMPLES — SERVE 6 CUSTOMERS AND SEE! 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s Heinz 


H. J. Heinz Co., Hotel and Restaurant Department 
Box 28-D7, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


I'll see how a half dozen of my customers like Heinz 
Hot Plate Lunches. The variety | want to serve them is 





(choose from list on opposite page) 
Position 











49-oz Chef Size is big enough to virtually elimi- 
nate labor, small enough to end leftover problem. 
Your costs are always under perfect control. 
Quality? Mail the coupon and see. 








HI-SPEED SAW 


Has extra Jarge working area, big 
capacity to speed production 
Clean operation, maximum 
cleaning ease. Choice of 
models with 16” or 12 

wheels 


DISPOSER 


Shreds all food wastes and 
flushes them down drain 
sanitary, efficient 
sizes for dish-scraping 
» HP for food prepara 
nm areas 


PEELER 


Sharp abrasive on both dise and 
cylinder for complete peeling 
with minimum waste Full 
choice of sizes from 15 Ib 
Portable Bench Type) to 

70 Ib. capacity 


CHOPPER 


Choice of 1/3 HP to 7'4 

HP and up to 25 H 

models. Trouble-free, smartly 

modern in appearance. Easy to 
clean and keep sparkling clean 


SLICER 


Safe, efhcient, convenient 
Has illuminated platter 
Tops for slicing meat, 
cucumbers, tomatoes 

ind other foods 


" DOOR-TYPE 
DISHWASHER 


Efficient three-way door 
Choice of timed automatic or 
push-button controls. Fast 
thorough, dependable 


COUNTER DISHWASHER 


Compact, fits in minimum 
space. Automatic through 
entire wash, drip-down 
and rinse cycle. ‘Model 
CA-20 Also push- 
button operated 

models 


CONVEYOR 
DISHWASHER 


Wide choice of models 

either single or double- 

tank types. Capacity to 12,600 
dishes hourly. Integral pre-wash 
available 


Here’s your recipe for modern cost control... 


new FOLEDOS in your kitchen! 


Streamline your food service and pare your 
kitchen costs. Go modern with new Toledos! 
There are plenty of good reasons for choosing 
Toledo whatever the job to be done in 
your kitchen. In the wide choice of meat 
processing machines, peelers, disposers, and 
dishwashers, you'll find just the right equip- 


TODAY, IT PAYS MORE THAN EVER TO GO 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, KITCHEN MACHINE DIVISION, 245 HOLLENBECK ST., 





ment you need for speedy, dependable per- 
formance and all-important ease of cleaning. 


Let us show you how Toledos can step up 
efficiency in your kitchen . lighten the 


work-load and save you money. Write to- 


day for Bulletin SD-3815. 


ALL THE WAY! 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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ooking Forward 


Adds Stature to the Office 
ARRY DERTHICK becomes United States Com- 
missioner of Education with the enthusiastic 
backing of public school administration. Commis- 
sioner Derthick served in 1953 as president of the 
national organization of school administrators, fol- 
lowing years of prior leadership as chairman and 
member of A.A.S.A. yearbook commissions and mem- 
bership on the A.A.S.A.-Kellogg Foundation Devel- 
opmental Committee. 

Supt. Derthick’s appointment is subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate when Congress convenes, and 
some observers are predicting opposition to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's choice of a man from the segre- 
gated South to become the nation’s chief educational 
officer. Such objections would be both unwise and 
unwarranted. 

Dr. Derthick understands the mixed attitudes of 
the South, but he also knows that the oath of office 
he takes as commissioner places upon him a distinct 
responsibility for observance of the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Professionally and politically, he is an ideal choice 
for the commissionership. We predict that his own 
great stature as a school administrator will add pres- 
tige to this branch of federal service. 


Ask Someone Who Really Knows 


HERE is little that’s new in the “exclusive inter- 

view” with Arthur Bestor that U.S. News and 
World Report features in its November 30 number. 
The surprise element is that such a well established 
magazine should devote nine solid pages to a com- 
pletely biased attack upon public education. 

Administrators and school boards who are strug- 
gling to get enough money to build needed class- 
rooms and to prevent even the poorest of teachers 
from seeking better paying employment elsewhere 
will be somewhat astonished at Mr. Bestor’s naivete 
when he writes: 

“The real crisis in the American public school is 
not a financial crisis but a crisis involving the quality 
of the education offered.” 

Would Dr. Bestor also argue that he can buy 
quality in clothing, furniture or a new automobile 
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simply by offering to pay the owner one-half of its 
fair price? 

Mr. Bestor tosses a bouquet to public schools in 
the Northeast, gives schools in the Middle West a 
black eye, and then sticks his elbow in the solar 
plexis of public education on the Pacific Coast. 

“My impression is,’ he writes, “that the public 
school system is the best on the Eastern Seaboard 
today. I attribute that partly to a long tradition, which 
has kept quality high and which has been impervious 
to inroads of less desirable types of progressive edu- 
cation.” 

In the Middle West there has been a “watering- 
down of the high school curriculum,” he writes, and 
on the Pacific Coast “irresponsible tampering with 
the basic curriculum is even worse.” 

Diehard fundamentalists who often are implacable 
opponents of federal aid for schools will find it a 
bit hard to lock arms with Mr. Bestor in his approach 
to federal aid. The University of Illinois professor 
would reject federal aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion, saying that communities can build their own 
buildings, but he would have the federal government 
take over control of the curriculum. Says he: “If 
the federal government is going to enter the pic- 
ture, it ought to use its money to make sure that 
every high school in the nation offers a full roster 
of courses in the basic subjects.” 

What school administrators think of this cleverly 
revived presentation of Bestor propaganda probably 
is well expressed in a letter to U.S. News and World 
Report from Carl B. Franzen, superintendent of 
schools at Fort Morgan, Colo., and president of the 
Colorado Association of School Administrators. In 
a letter to Editor David Lawrence, he writes, in part: 

“Why you should choose such an editorial policy 

at this rather late date in the school ‘controversy’ 
—is hard to understand, particularly in what is nor- 
mally considered a mews magazine. The treatment 
was one-viewed, one-sided and propagandistic. It was 
prepared by those who obviously have little knowl- 
edge (if, indeed, any) of the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent and of the problems involved in pound- 
ing through indifference and apathy to secure some 
learning. 

“While there were some facts in the article, these 
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tacts were twisted and garbled. The writers swung 
wildly from half-truth and part-fact to unwarranted 
generalization. . . . [See Wire From Washington, 
page 1106.} 

“It would have been appropriate to present both 
views (and you don't have to go to ‘professional’ 
educators to get firm opinion that schools are doing 
well). Unfortunately, you didn’t do that, Mr. Law- 
rence. The least you can now do is to have follow- 


up articles presenting the affirmatives of the work 


of schools. It is, frankly, your responsibility if you 
believe in a democratic America.” 

It would be interesting, Mr. Lawrence, if you 
were to submit the same questions (they are quite 
well written, you know) to someone who reall) 
knows and give him as much space as you allotted 


to the Bestor “interview 


Every Educator's Responsibility 


S IT too much to hope that educators can agree 

upon at least one or two of their professional 
responsibilities resulting from the Supreme Court 
decision on integration? 

Actually, the court’s decree placed upon school 
authorities a “primary responsibility” for the “full 
implementation” of its decision. 

We're not thinking in terms of unanimous agree- 
ment. Such things don’t happen in this country, 
especially within a group that thinks as independently 
as does the teaching profession. It does seem, how- 
ever, that there are some obligations in this situa- 
tion that could be accepted by every reasonable- 
minded educator. 

The first of these is to try to understand both the 
intellectual and emotional forces that cause fellow 
educators to disagree with our own convictions. You 
and I are not qualified to take a positive stand until 
we have, without malice or prejudgment, sought to 
understand the other side. 

In recognition of this obligation, The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS has endeavored to serve all of its readers 
through a series of articles reporting facts and feel- 
ings that are evident in the South. These materials, 
both verbal and pictorial, have been offered soiely 
as documentary evidence. 

The sixth and concluding article in the series, ap- 
pearing in this month’s magazine, also seeks to an- 
swer the question: “On what responsibilities can edu 
cators agree?” 

The author proposes that there are some educa- 
tional and humanitarian services for the Negro that 
should be the immediate and deep concern of all 
educators regardless of their attitude toward in 
tegration. 

To give greater scope to the informational serv- 
ice this series of articles represents, the publishers 
have made available reprints of any or all of the 
articles at a nominal cost. 

Although the articles interpret current situations, 


the definition of trends is pertinent for study by any 
individual or any group that acknowledges a profes- 
sional responsibility on the part of education for the 
eventual solutions of the segregation problem. 


Last Bell 

HERE'S a story back of the story of the resig- 

nation of Frances Horwich as supervisor of chil- 
dren’s programs for N.B.C. Dr. Horwich is better 
known as the conductor of Ding Dong School. Os- 
tensibly, she resigned because she was being “exiled 
to Siberia.” More likely, the resignation is because 
of the decision of the network to discontinue Ding 
Dong School. 

The story behind the story is of direct significance 
to education because it really represents the futile 
struggle of any conscientious educator to maintain 
a program on a network that will be free from the 
pressures of advertising. 

Protests from parents and educators came quickly 
when, a few months ago, “Miss Frances” wove into 
her television visit with the children some direct 
selling of a product. It was not a question of the 
quality of the product but rather the fact that, dur- 
ing the almost hypnotic trance in which the small 
child lives during her program, she was exploiting 
the small child. Certainly there could be nothing 
lower in professional ethics than to use this manner 
of selling a product to small children. The practice 
was soon discontinued, and we would like to think 
it was because of Mrs. Horwich’s objections to such 
a practice. 

More recently, the practice has been for Dr. Hor- 
wich to end her program with the children, utilizing 
organ music or some other break, while she asks 
the children to bring their parents or the older mem- 
bers of the family to the screen so that she may 
talk to them—of course, about a product to be sold. 
In programs that we have viewed, the products of- 
fered have been worth while, and it is a service to 
tell parents about some of the suitable toys and 
books that they may buy for the small fry. 

Apparently N.B.C. is not satisfied even with this 
kind of sponsorship. “Miss Frances” presumably was 
to be continued as supervisor of children’s programs 
and was to go to Europe to study children’s programs, 
which is a polite way of easing a person out of a 
job. 

All this has meaning for the educator who is 
sometimes fooled by the arguments of the chain net- 
works that they offer abundant time and talent for 
educational programs and there is no need for public 
schools and colleges to have channels reserved for 
nonprofit educational purposes. The next time this 
argument is used by networks, remind these prop- 
agandists of what they did to Ding Dong School. 


“ he Lotter 
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Study the Crisis Chart and stop worrying, 
for school crises are normal events 
once you get the hang of them 


By FREDERICK “Chalk Dust’’ MOFFITT 


HE main thesis of this, my doctoral 

dissertation, is simple. It holds that 
during any given 12 month period 
there is no single crisis that should 
create pedagogical ulcers but rather 
there is inherent in school administra- 
tion an over-all crisis pattern or a 
“crisis rhythm.” Such a rhythm is 
S.O.P. (standard operating procedure ). 

If this theory is true, then educa- 
tionally speaking a crisis is not a crisis 
but simply a normal event. This will 
be comfortable news for any superin- 
tendent who imagines that, in his crises, 
he is unique. In other words, a crisis 
in Chicago is closely akin to the crisis 
in Sugartown and is nowise different 
from the crisis in Punchbowl, N.J. 

It might be asked at this point just 
what significance this over-all crisis 
theory holds for the school adminis- 
trator. First, it suggests that he should 
keep this perspective well oiled and 
ready for long, hard mileage. Unfortu- 
nately, too few superintendents realize 
that a perspective is just as important 
as a winning basketball team. In the 
heat of carnage, they mislay their 
perspectives to their ultimate undoing. 

The crisis theory also suggests that a 
superintendent should not overdrama- 
tize himself or the situation he faces, 
nor should he overplay his particular 
role. True, he is undoubtedly the 
principal actor, but he doesn’t have 
to be the plot, the author, the producer, 
and the ushers at the same time. On 
the other hand, the theory does not 
necessarily imply a completely fatalis- 
tic attitude of what will be will be. 
Our Crisis Chart should be regarded 
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somewhat as a weather predictor. Dur- 
ing the changing seasons, there is al- 
ways a certain amount of wind, rain 
and an occasional tornado. If the 
weather map says “rain,” it is reason- 
able to carry an umbrella. 

If the reader is not now completely 
confused by these peculiar analogies, 
he will have noted that reference has 
already been made to a Crisis Chart. 
Here lies the heart of this dissertation. 
Over a period of years, in many locali- 
ties and in periods of time varying 
from one week (no contract) to two 
years (no board meeting on account 
of personal squabbles), I have served 
as a school administrator. From much 
reading and disputed data, I have 
charted the course of the commonest 
crises in the life of the average school 
superintendent and am in a position to 
offer crisis counsel which may help to 
limit crisis length and severity. No 
wonder my original dissertation was 
rejected by an impractical graduate 
committee—never has so much wisdom 
been available to so many superintend- 
ents at so little cost. 

With a modesty somewhat unusual 
to writers of educational dissertations 
I do not that Crisis 
Chart is infallible. Like many similar 
educational discoveries (e.g. floating 
I.Q.’s, homogeneity vs. heterogeneity, 
modern reports, etc.) the chart can be 
relied upon only if a degree of caution 
is observed or until something better 


maintain our 


comes along. 

According to our Crisis Chart, which 
we shall outline here, the first major 
educational climacteric of 1957 is the 


Basic Skills Crisis. This crisis 
demic among the citizenry, but for 
reason it breaks out in 
virulent form. 

The public will demand to know 
why Johnny can’t write or spell or 
swim or shoot or holler as well as 
its members imagine they did in their 
more tender years. Inspired by the 
gold that has already been mined from 
these hills, scores of authors will spring 
to their pens and prescribe nostrums 
galore. At least two volumes of such 
nostrums are already on the presses 
and will be released early in January. 
Undoubtedly more are being written 


is en- 


some now 


HANDLING BASIC SKILLS 


How best can a school administrator 
handle the Basic Skills Crisis? I will 
pause here to say that in obtaining 
valid data for my dissertation (yet 
unpublished) I sent questionnaires to 
all 48 state school superintendents. On 
this question they were not very spe- 
cific. In general, they agreed that 
school administrators might be advised 
to take another gander at their curricu 
lums and make sure that their basic 
courses of study do not amble too far 
from their preambles. It was also sug- 
gested that a little more “DR-LL” 
might be in order. One 
school officer volunteered that it was 


chief state 
time to “put more iron in the entire 
curriculum.” 

This suggestion does not necessarily 
coincide with the views of the author, 
who has seen so much ivon in so many 
curriculums that they are either iron- 
bound or badly rusted. Almost every 
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JANUARY 


superintendent knows that, in the 
schools of today, the common learnings 
are taught better than ever before in 
our history. That is probably why he 
begins to stutter and get heart palpita- 
tions when false accusations on false 
assumptions are hurled at his curricu- 
lums. Nevertheless, if he would gird 
himself with a few statistics, which are 
readily available, he could spread more 
light and less heat in his speech at 
Rotary. Even the most fun-loving 
crisis will burn out if someone doesn’t 
supply the heat. 


OVERDOSE OF TELEVISION 

One authority claims that the Basic 
Skills Crisis is probably caused by par- 
ental nostalgia, frustration, ambition, 
loss of memory, and overdoses of tele- 
vision. Every time a father sees some 
extroverted youngster glibly winning 
a fabulous sum by appearing on a TV 
quiz program, he hopefully catechizes 
his own offspring only to discover that 
his child is not particularly brighter 
than the mother is. Ensue disappoint- 
ment, chagrin, family recriminations. 

One possible remedy might be for 
the school to train all youth for quiz 
programs and thus at one fell swoop 
settle all the educational and monetary 
problems of the world. Such a solu- 
tion would, of course, demand a re- 
examination of present curriculums and 
the insertion therein of great gobs of 
trivia and histrionic preparation. The 
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FEBRUARY 


easier course is probably to let the Basic 
Skills run their accustomed course. 


BASKETBALL CALAMITY 

For now our chart begins to show 
a feverish rise in the Great Subversive 
Books Crisis. True, there are other 
minor disturbances in the February- 
March period, but they are so easily 
recognized that they have no place in 
a serious study like this. However, for 
the benefit of younger school adminis- 
trators, some of these annoyances should 
be mentioned. There is the Basketball 
Crisis. Whether the home team wins 
or loses the championship, the school 


superintendent loses, anyway. On the 
other hand, ifthe team doesn’t even 
get into the final competition, that 
isn’t a crisis, brother, it’s a calamity! 


The answer is, of course, that the 
authorities should abolish (1) basket- 
ball or (2) championships or (3) su- 
perintendents. The third course will 
commend itself to many boards of 
education as the easiest solution. 


TEACHER HEGIRA THREAT 

Another minor early spring dis- 
turbance is the Teacher-Hegira Impetus 
when agents from other hiring halls 
invade the local classrooms presumably 
to gain inspiration and more up-to-date 
methods. With complete candor and 
innocence, these low scoundrels spread 
propaganda about salary scales and 
working conditions which cause teach- 


MARCH 


ers to become restive. According to 
our chart, however, this manifestation 
does not mount to the crisis stage until 
late in the summer when the school 
administrator is trying to grab a week's 
vacation. If there is an outbreak of 
Hegira in the earlier months, the wise 
superintendent will mark it down for 
discussion with his board of education. 
If such discussion is bootless, he may 
well consider the possibility of joining 
the Hegira himself. If you can’t lick 
‘em, join ‘em. 


LIGHT ON S. B. CRISIS 

The Great Subversive Books Crisis 
is a far more serious matter than is 
the premature Hegira, and here our 
collaborators, the 48 chief state school 
officers, give us little help. As a matter 
of record, their uniform response was: 
“No comment.” Just why this particu- 
lar issue raises its ugly head in Febru- 
ary-March is not completely under- 
stood. The only known facts are that 
it is geographical, it is periodical, and, 
for the school superintendent who gets 
enmeshed, it isn’t funny. 

The S. B. Crisis is geographical in 
that it spreads from left to right and 
from Maine to California. It is peri- 
odical because it includes magazines, 
brochures, cantatas, phonograph tfec- 
ords, speeches, great-uncles of victims 
of McCarthyism, and ancient volumes 
that have mildewed quietly on the li- 
brary shelves for years. 
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APRIL 


There are, of course, many ways in 
which to gain nominal control of the 
Great Subversive Books Crisis: faculty 
committees, boards of education, groups 
of lay citizens, and library associations 
that will read, ponder and recommend. 


Probably, the final answer rests in the 
good judgment of the community, and 
that judgment can ordinarily be de- 
pended upon to arrive eventually at 
the right answer. In one state, when 
all citizens were called upon to enter 
complaints against any so-called sub- 
versive book, specifying line, verse and 
chapter, only four such complaints 
were made, two of them unsigned. 
Come spring and gardens needing 
attention, the Great Subversive Books 
Crisis is usually handed back to the 
judgment of the school administrator, 
with whatever faculty or lay assistance 
he may request, and it seems to be the 
feeling of most of his constituents 
that any error he may make will be 
on the conservative side. The American 
people know in their hearts that few 
schools have lent or will ever lend 
themselves to subversion. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent a considerable 
number of groups from having a merry 
time in the dullish days of winter. 


APRIL’S SHOWERS 

But with April-May a very, real 
crisis blips into our crisis chart. This 
is the Boom-Bust Crisis. It heralds its 
arrival with great cry and hue from 
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all sections of the public. The board 
of education meets to consider teach- 
ers’ salaries. The board examines last 
year’s budget with considerable pain 
and demands more stringent economies. 
It disapproves plans for dredging the 
swimming pool and reverses itself on 
any new building program. It suggests 
that the new baton for the band 
leader be cut in half and used more 
sparingly in the future. It examines 
the orders for towels and tissues and 
is severely critical of the amount of 
ink per capita. 


BUSTING OUT ALL OVER 

Meanwhile, the Citizens Committee 
and the P.T.A. storm the sanctorum 
with anguished cries for curriculum 
expansion and a new dictionary for the 
library. “Boom,” shouts the committee 
on school buses, roofing and furniture 
renovation. “Bust,” shout the Tax- 
payers’ Association and the Friends of 
Mrs. Busty. “Boom,” vociferates the 
Curriculum Group to Add Bird Watch- 
ing and Binoculars to the Course of 
Study. “Bust,” hisses the group op- 
posed to more glockenspiels in the 
school band. In the midst of the tumult 
stands the school superintendent boom- 
ing and busting all over the place. 

What advice should be given to the 
school administrator who gets caught 
in the Boom-Bust? In all the profes- 
sional literature there is not much 
specific help. It may be that Dr. Neal 


JUNE 


Gross of Harvard has the best answer. 
“School boards,” says he, probably with 
a slight twinkle in his eye, “should 
insist that their superintendents, like 
the President of the United States, who 
also lives in a pressure filled environ- 
ment, take brief holidays during the 
school year.” It is certainly true that 
if the school administrator is not able 
to steer a middle course between the 
boomers and the busters he is going 
to get a holiday and some travel op- 
portunities not of his own seeking. 

No one crisis really characterizes 
the Month of Roses. Our Crisis Chart 
reveals conclusively that June is a 
series of crescendoing crises. Many are 
well recognized, and mostly they are 
good clean fun where no one gets 
spattered but the school administrator. 
School superintendents, by and large, 
are able to take June in their stride 
and even extract a considerable amount 
of enjoyment therefrom. 


ANGLES ON COMMENCEMENT CRISIS 

Of course, the biggest June crisis 
is Commencement, and there is no 
need to elaborate on the indecent de- 
tails. Commencement itself is a small 
crisis building up to the final debacle 
and the average school superintendent, 
through training and experience, is 
not particularly fitted to meet the 
various manifestations that are sure 
to arise. Happily, however, all superin- 
tendents are completely confident of 
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JULY 


their peculiar abilities to handle the 
histrionics of June, and repeated ca- 
tastrophes fail to shake their aplomb 

It might be worth while to enumerate 
an abridged list of problems that con- 
stitute the Commencement Crisis: (1 ) 
exhortations to get scholastic coopera- 
tion from participants who are being 
prepared to commence; (2) similar 
efforts to inform parents that there are 
a number of noncooperators who prob- 
ably will not commence; (3) deci- 
sions on the types of credentials that 
are to be issued to commencers, i.e. 
honor diplomas, signed diplomas, un- 
signed diplomas, diplomas with credit, 
issued strictly under 
pressure; (4) selection of 
salutatorians with identical 


and diplomas 
valed ic - 
torians vs, 
scholastic averages; (5) fumblings 
when twins 001 
difference both demand valedictorian 
(6) organization of military 


with a scholastic 
status: 
and flanking maneuvers to ensure the 
safety and glitter of Commencement 
participants; (7) arrangements for 
bands, glee clubs, pageants, baby-sitters 
and the general confusion which is an 
integral part of the Commencement 
process; (8) provision for ample and 
fair seating arrangements, even when 
such seatings are impossible; (9) re- 
hearsals for impossible time schedules 
and marching tactics; (10) getting an 
orator who himself is not a prospective 
candidate for the superintendent's job 
and who will leave quickly as soon as 
he has been underpaid; (11) polishing 
the proceedings with showmanship and 
reasonable brevity, and (12) handling 
the awful aftermath. 
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AUGUST 


This list does not include such prob- 


lems as alumni dances, receptions, 


visiting firemen, and the ever danger- 
ous cap-and-gown controversy, which 


can be expanded into a volume of woe 
in itself. 

Some superintendents handle the 
whole Commencement business by ap- 
pointing faculty committees on arrange- 
ments; others in the hands 
of the students or cooperating parent 
groups. Both of these expediencies 
always get out of hand, but the com- 
munity is long-suffering and usually 


leave it 


quite tolerant. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN JULY 
Having existed through June, here 
we are in July, and Commencement is 
over. The school administrator, ex- 
hausted but triumphant, is ready for the 
vacation he has earned so thoroughly. 
Does he get it? There may be boards 
of education which still hold to a 10 
month schedule with a leisurely time 
for pause and refreshment. Civiliza- 
tions may still exist where a school 
superintendent may rusticate in the 
summer and renew acquaintance with 
his family. But not in America, where 
the sound of the bulldozer is, heard 
in the land, where curriculums must 
be tinkered with, and where provision 
must be made for increasing enroll- 
ments. The generally accepted fiction 
that school superintendents jump and 
sing in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore during the summer months is 
completely false. The only mountains 
that the school superintendent ever 
finds time to climb in July are those 


SEPTEMBER 


on the Crisis Chart, which now begins 
to resemble a combination picture of 
undulant fever and delirium tremens. 

At this juncture the conscientious 
school administrator may begin to feel 
discouraged and suspect that nobody 
can possibly survive the business of 
school administration. “Is there no 
balm in Gilead?” he may ask himself 
in despair, as he compares the salary 
scales for truck drivers and Good 
Humor men with his own desiccated 
income. The answer is an unqualified 
affirmative, inasmuch as the Crisis 
Chart takes no account of the fringe 
benefits, which are probably greater 
in teaching than in any other profes- 
sion on earth. 

The chart does not point out the 
excitement, the fun, the professional 
triumphs, the uplift, and the adventure 
that are part of school administration. 
It fails to mention the thrill of dis- 
covery and the comfort of wisdom, 
the adventures in fellowship, under- 
standing and human relations. It takes 
no account of the glory which every 
school teacher is bound to experience 
in greater or less degree, knowing that 
he is a small part of a great plan which 
guarantees the future strength and re- 
sources of a free people, realizing that 
he is an agent in increasing the skills 
and competencies, the truths and 
friendships, the aspirations and dreams 
of humanity. 

These are July thoughts which it is 
good to dwell upon. Despite the 
humidity, our summer chart shows a 
definite drop in temperature. The effort 
of inducing a horde of humanity to 
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OCTOBER 


“develop a respect for the true, a taste 
for the beautiful, and a devotion to 
the good”! is temporarily suspended. 
It may be replaced by personal and 
family crises, such as the inability to 
get a job as attendant at the local gas 
station or the struggle to finance a 
few weeks at summer school, but these 
events are occupational hazards of mi- 
nor significance. They allow a breath- 
ing spell for the sharp upward swing 
of September. For now the chart be- 
gins to gyrate dizzily, and uneasy days 
are ahead. 

The biggest September hubbub is, of 
course, concerned with the teacher 
shortage. This has been gaining mo- 
mentum ever since that unfortunate 
visit of our esteemed colleague, the 
one-man teacher employment agency 
from the Hungry Hollow District. 
Another crisis that occurs at about the 
same time, although less publicized, is 
equally devastating. This is the Age- 
of-Entrance Squawk, purely a seasonal 
development. During this latter melee 
more school superintendents are laid 
end to end than one really cares to 
contemplate. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE MENACE 

The Teacher Shortage Menace, a 
year-round worry, causes real rever- 
berations only in September when 
teachers fail to show up and substitutes 
have to be found for substitutes. When 
little Mary comes home from school 


‘Instead of taking so many tranquillity 
pills, the school administrator is advised to 
read the editorial in the New York Times, 
Nov. 13, 1956, and obtain copies for his 
citizenry. 
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NOVEMBER 


to report that she is, pedagogically 
speaking, “uncovered” or that her new 
teacher is a TV set and a seeing-eye 
dog, parental wrath quickly asks how 
come. The school administrator knew 
what was going to happen, but there 
was not much he could do about it 


BIGGEST HEADACHE 

There is nothing particularly new 
about the teacher shortage. It was prev- 
alent when Ichabod Crane was gypped 
by his girl friend and hurriedly left 
the community for fields where he 
might earn more and be appreciated 
For many years both taxpayers and 
educators have encouraged the teacher 
shortage by experimenting with Lan- 
castrian systems, Batavia plans, and 50 
pupil classrooms. But the shortage 
will never be solved as long as the 
American people continue to produce 
at such a lively rate and then spend 
more money on gum than on the 
fruits of their production. 

In September 1957 the teacher 
shortage will reach such a peak that 
our consultants, the chief state school 
officers, who see the larger view of the 
problem, are pretty worried. In reply 
to the questionnaire sent them, 15 of 
the 48 chief state school officers rated 
the Teacher Shortage Crisis as their 
biggest headache. 

It is probable that any school super- 
intendent can relieve the crisis in his 
own district by frankly discussing with 
his board of education that immodest 
and disagreeable topic known as the 
“s-l-ry situation.” This is a course of 
action by which one district can tem- 


DECEMBER 


porarily beat out the brains of its 
neighbors, possibly for the common 
good, 

The only other solutions seem to be 
(1) recruiting housewives, baby-sitters, 
and other innocent bystanders, (2) 
rescraping the bottom of the scraped 
barrel, or (3) renting billboards to 
tell the public. One large state educa- 
tion association is now engaged in 
such billboard activities rather effec- 
tively. 

One of our state consultants seems 
to favor some vague plan of teacher 
utilization by which the teacher will 
be relieved of bank day, overshoe- 
raincoat manipulation, clerical work 
and general housekeeping. Another 
suggests that educational television may 
be an answer, and, if he gets hoisted 
on his own petard, good enough for 
him! It is possible that time-motion 
studies will show how better to utilize 
the teacher’s day. About all such studies 
reveal so far is that any given teacher 
can go around faster doing more and 
more of less and less. The problem 
remains. 


SQUAWK ON AGE OF ENTRANCE 

The Age-of-Entrance Crisis, which 
is partially related to teacher shortages 
and crowded classrooms and which in- 
variably rears its ugly head in Septem- 
ber, is a much more tricky problem 
and calls for a deeper knowledge of 
birth control and mathematics than 
the average superintendent of schools 
has. 

For the benefit of the younger su- 
perintendents who have not yet been 
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swept away by this particular whirl- 
wind, an explanation may be in order: 
Educational authorities generally agree 
that a child should not enter kinder- 
garten before he has reached a “cer- 
tain” age, let us say 4 years 9 months 
All children should be born, therefore, 
on or before midnight December 31, 
in order to qualify properly for school 
entrance some future September. If this 
rule were carefully observed, there 
would be no crisis. But every commu- 
nity seems to have an abnormal num- 
ber of uninformed or stubborn parents, 
and they are the very ones who make 
life miserable for a methodically 
minded school administrator 


APPEASEMENT OR TESTS 


Various have been at- 
tempted to mitigate the Age-of-En- 
trance It can be solved by 
changing the by-laws of the board of 
education at every meeting, thus grad- 
ually lowering the age qualification 
hour by hour and day by day. This is 
known in diplomatic circles as ap- 


solutions 


Crisis. 


peasement. The solution is not recom- 
mended. A second escape route is by 
the use of readiness and psychological 
tests in order to forgive the chrono- 
logical age and substitute therefor a 
mental or social readiness age. This de- 
vice is more elastic because personality 
tests are easier to juggle than birth 
certificates and a dog house is prefer- 
able to a jail sentence. In the present 
immature state of psychological test- 
ing, the solution is not recommended. 
For 
solve the Age-of-Entrance Crisis, it is 


those administrators who must 
hoped that this explanation has clari- 
fied the problem. In fact, the reader 
may well wonder why it was ever 


brought up in the first place 


ROCK-N-ROLL DELINQUENCIES 

For 
and another crisis takes over our Crisis 
Chart. This is the Rock-n-Roll Crisis, 
more commonly known as Juvenile 
The 
height following Halloween and les- 
sens in severity somewhat later, if at 
all. In every community the problem 
assumes different shape and form and 
is affected by a variety of circum- 


now it is October-November, 


Delinquency crisis reaches its 


stances. 
The present author is one of the 


few superintendents who have solved 
this crisis rather successfully. When it 
seemed to be getting out of bounds 
at Sugartown, citizens meetings were 


called; the problem was discussed 


frankly: it was viewed and reviewed 
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with horror and exaggeration, and, at 
length, a statewide law was passed ap- 
pointing a well-heeled State Youth 
Commission. This action, at least tem- 
porarily, has brought the matter to an 
end at Sugartown, and everybody seems 
satisfied except the citizens who were 
appointed to the commission. Their 
report is due at the next legislature, 
and it will be interesting to see what 
they come up with. 

Other less successful school super- 
intendents tried to duck the Rock-n- 
Roll Crisis by attempting to minimize 
it. After having been rolled a few 
times, they are not so certain. One 
common solution is to place the blame 
on the home, the parents, television, 
the police, the current state of civiliza- 
tion, or anything else that can’t answer 
back. This is probably not a very 
good solution, but if anyone expects a 
simple doctoral dissertation like mine 
to come up with any answers, he is 
more naive than a school superintend- 
ent has any right to be. 


PAGEANTS AND MEASLES 


In somewhat more cheerful vein we 
examine the December chart and here, 
indeed, is pleasant news at last. Of all 
the months of the year. December has 
the most happy crises that a school- 
master can hope to find and bless you 
merry, gentlemen! 

It is true, however, that the school 
administrator who gets through De- 
cember without the liberal use of ex- 
cess aspirin and arnica may consider 
himself fortunate. For now it is Pageant 
Time plus the December Charity Drive, 
the Annual Measles-Mumps Epidemic, 
the Lost Overshoe Mystery, the Great 
Alumni Visitation, the Multitudinous 
Santa Claus Dilemma, the Overtime 
Parked Siblings Conflux, the Moral 
and Spiritual Values Revival, the Jani- 
torial Rebellion, and many other simi- 
lar whodunits. 


DECEMBER CRISES TOTAL 210 


The music teacher sends his annual 
requisition for 50 child performers to 
be trained for pantomime, super-cargo, 
and minor singing rdéles. Following 
his selections, parental wrath falls heav- 
ily on the innocent superintendent, 
and the difficult decisions as to who 
will be cast for first-class angels (sing- 
ing angels ) , second-class angels (mono- 
tones and ushers), and third-classers 
(nonparticipants) can cause more 
trouble than a busted boiler. The su- 
perintendent who is inclined to classify 
this problem among the minor head- 


aches of his job had better keep in 
close touch with long distance moving 
companies. 

There are, of course, many other De- 
cember crises. My dissertation includes 
210 such emergencies, and the list is 
far from complete. It is a happy cir- 
cumstance that these exigencies are 
purely seasonal and disappear with 
the New Year. 


STRATEGIC POSITION 


And now for my summary and con- 
clusions.” It is evident that 1957 will 
be a boom year with crises as usual. 

Despite all the evidence, however, it 
is the considered conclusion of this 
study that (1) there are no crises in 
school administration and (2) a school 
superintendent is foolish to worry about 
them and (3) there is not much he 
can do about them, anyway. 

But let him be of good cheer! Be- 
cause of his exciting experience with 
people and parents, with teachers, chil- 
dren, curriculums, buildings, finances, 
furnaces, psychology, school buses, 
public relations, and merit ratings, the 
school administrator still remains in a 
strategic position. Because of his dem- 
onstrated ability to survive, step lively, 
and think quickly, the world is his 
oyster, although he sometimes fails to 
find as many pearls as he hopes or as 
society thinks he should. 


REWARD: MASTER OF CRISES DEGREE 


By hard work, some study, and con- 
siderable agility, he will eventually earn 
the degree of Master of Crises, and this 
he will find more helpful in his work 
than many of the scholarship keys that 
should have been awarded him during 
his scholastic career. He is thus emi- 
nently fitted for almost any position on 
earth, for he has seen everything and 
pondered the imponderable. If, in his 
present job, he fails to meet the crises 
of 1957, he can always find another 
position where the self-same crises are 
patiently awaiting the happy solution 
which only he can bring. He must 
ever remember that in his hands lies 
the fantastically difficult business of 
helping to determine the shape of 
things to come, and this is the Great 
Crisis which he must help to solve if 
civilization and democracy are to be 
made and kept strong and safe and 


= 


*The reader will note that the conclusion: 
reached here are diametrically opposed to 
the evidence presented. However, this seems 
to be the accepted pattern of most doctoral 
dissertations. 
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Teaching in the Future Tense 


Six gigantic problems beset our nation. 


Each demands a forward looking instructional 


program for our younger citizens. 


ERNEST G. LAKE 


Superintendent of Schools, Racine, Wis. 


DUCATION of our future genera- 
tions must be planned to meet 
the problems of the future. When edu- 
cators lose contact with these realities, 
education soon becomes an instrument 
of the past rather than an instrument 
for meeting the problems of today and 
tomorrow. Many of these problems 
are already clearly discernible and have 
important implications for the pattern 
of the schools of the future. 


The continued growth of automa- 
tion in industry will mean fewer jobs 
for the unskilled and more jobs for 
the technically skilled. The schools 
will be expected to retrain many and 
to offer many new courses where new 
knowledges will be required. 


The tremendous growth of our 
expanding business economy, the in- 
crease in bigness of industry, and the 
ever bewildering complexity of the 
economics of such growth will demand 
more information and better under- 
standing by our pupils and effective, 
intelligent action of all our people on 
such matters. 


The acceptance of the United 
States, by the people of the world, as 
the destined leader of Western world 
politics will require citizens informed 
on world affairs and world peoples, 
capable of accepting a leadership réle. 
Pupils will need to have a thorough 
and scholarly background in the his- 
tory and geography of these lands, 
both Western and Eastern. 


The immediate growth of our 
population promises large numbers of 
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the youthful and of the retired. Both 
groups will be more and more de- 
pendent on a diminishing working 
population of middle aged persons to 
support them. The long-range outlook 
is for a tremendous growth, in about 
10 years, of a new, even larger crop 
of workers coming on the scene each 
year. For educators, the immediate 
implication is the necessity for not 
wasting human resources, for directing 
all who have the necessary ability into 
advanced training opportunities. For 
businessmen, the long-range implica- 
tion is the importance of planning 
work opportunities for double the 
present number of high school grad- 
uates by 1965. 


Cold war tensions, increasing de- 
pendence on material satisfactions, and 
fear of the new powers of atom bomb 
destruction, all combine to make 
people less secure, more apprehensive 
and fearful. An alarming increase of 
mental illness among the people of 
our country has accompanied these 
developments. Educators will need to 
direct their attention to providing the 
kind of education which is not too 
narrowly vocational and practical but 
which also includes broad opportu- 
nities in the humanities and permits 
the proper establishment of moral be- 
liefs and habits of good faith. The 
school, the church, and the home can 
best work together in guaranteeing to 
our youth moral and ethical values 
conducive to meeting the fears of a 
world under tension. 


The democratic way of life as we 
have known it in America is under 


careful scrutiny by half of the world, 
while the other half works and plots 
to replace these principles with others 
foreign to our way of life. As individ- 
ual citizens and as a nation we must 
demonstrate to the onlooking world 
that we not only understand these 
principles but that our every act 
exemplifies these principles. Our 
schools must learn to establish in each 
pupil a thorough understanding of the 
tenets of Western civilization and 
must likewise guarantee to each boy 
and girl the opportunity to practice 
democratic citizenship in each of our 
schools. 


The great glory of public educa- 
tion in the United States is the great 
faith everybody places in education. 
Though we have our critics, that is the 
democratic way and is as it should be. 
Few question the wisdom of the great 
“American experiment.” In the decade 
ahead, many more citizens will need 
to “join up” if our challenges are to 
be met. We will be plagued by a 
shortage of teachers, a school plant 
shortage, and increasing costs financed 
with an inadequate tax source. Expan- 
sion of present facilities to meet a 40 
per cent larger student body is com- 
paratively easy. The real challenge to 
educators is to maintain and improve 
the quality of the instructional pro- 
gram of the next decade. I believe 
that, with the active support and co- 
operation of an interested public and 
with the support of an alert and able 
staff, this task can be accomplished, 
and thus we can secure to our children 
competency to face the problems of 
the America of the future. + 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION HAS CHANGED 


to meet the demands of the community 
for broader service from public education 


ERNEST O. MELBY and E. DUNCAN GRIZZELL 
As Interviewed by JOHN W. PARKS 


TWO DEANS among deans of school adminis- 
tration compare the “then and now.” Ernest O. 
Melby, distinguished professor of education, Mich- 
igan State University, resigned as dean at New 
York University after 11 years at that post. E. 
Duncan Grizzell resigned this summer after eight 
years as dean at the University of Pennsylvania but 
is remaining as professor of education, thus con- 
tinuing his 34 years on the faculty there. He 
started his professional career in education in 1905; 
Dr. Melby began his teaching in 1913. 


Is school administration becoming more de- 
manding and arduous? 

MELBY: It is becoming so arduous that we are in danger 
of losing many people who are in school administration 
as well as discouraging many potential leaders. The multi- 
plicity of the duties and demands made upon a superin- 
tendent exceed those made upon many of our governors 
or heads of large corporations. 

GRIZZELL: It is entirely possible for any administrator 
to find himself in a situation that has deteriorated to a 
point that makes his job exceedingly difficult. In the 
main, the job itself isn’t so much more difficult than it 
has been. But there has been a decided shift in the types 
of problems confronting the administrator. These new 
problems do demand time for consideration, and in this 
respect the job is more difficult 


How has the public's concept of the réle of the 
school changed? 

MELBY: There is no question but that it has changed. 
The public is expecting more and more of its schools. 

Just one aspect of our changed society, the increased 
number of working mothers, has demanded more action 
on the part of the schools in relation to health, character, 
education, and the general well-being of children. There 
are also those who criticize us for doing too much. 

All of which points up the need for more cooperative 
relationships among homes, schools and the community. 
This area promises to be one of the most important for 
future development. 

GRIZZELL: Typically, the patrons of today have been 
graduated from our schools within the last generation. Dur- 
ing their attendance at the public schools they saw the 
schools increase the area of their responsibility to a con- 
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siderable extent. Now they are willing to see this responsi- 
bility extended even more than before. 

This change is not necessarily bad. We would do well 
to remember that any social institution ceases to live when 
it ceases to serve the expectations of its society. Any ad- 
ministrator would do well also to study his community 
thoroughly, learn its sources of wealth, know the intricacies 
of local political maneuvering, and do his best to see that 
his public is familiar with its schools. 


How has school administration changed in the 
past quarter century? 
MELBY: Probably the biggest change has been in its pro- 
fessionalization, with its body of knowledge and skills. It is 
much more involved with the community than ever before. 
Along with the use of more teachers in its functioning, 
administration has become more democratic. There seems 
also to have been a transition in administration from an 
emphasis on education to an emphasis on business acumen. 
Schoolmen have been more effective as managers than 
as salesmen of education to their communities. Most nota- 
ble in this area has been their failure to inspire the educa- 
tional staff and the public to fulfill their potential rdle in, 
or duty to, the schools. 
GRIZZELL: Probably the greatest change has come 
about in leadership itself. Not only has there been a break 
with authoritarian administration but there has been a 
break with tradition in general and the limitation it imposed. 
In the various state departments particularly there has 
been a shift to more imaginative policies and programs. 
A good illustration of this is the shift of the New York 
regents from a rdle of acting in a strictly inspectoral 
capacity to the adoption of a policy that calls for giving 
aid where it is needed and requested. 
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Most evident in the East has been the overshadowing 
of education by politics. Political interests have hedged 
in education so much that sometimes not even the status 
quo can be maintained. Let us speak charitably: The poli- 
ticians haven't deliberately set out to ruin education; educa- 
tion was something that didn’t have to be taken into con- 
sideration to get votes. 

In this respect administration has fallen down. We 
have been either too timid or too frightened to speak out 
for ourselves. Administration must provide the leadership 
that will Jead eventually to a public that will demand that 
education receive that which is its due. 


What should be the attitude of the administra- 
tor on merit rating? 

MELBY: It should be the duty of the administrator to 
establish objectivity and open-mindedness in any consid- 
eration of merit rating. Not only should he strive for this 
in others, but he is in an uncomfortable position, for he 
must escape prejudice either for or against individuals. If 
a merit rating program is adopted he must assist in de- 
veloping sound methods of administering it. 

We will be driven, almost literally, to some program of 
merit rating. The teaching profession will never be able 
to attract the best of our young people until we are able 
to pay them. However, there is a great need for more 
study, data and experimentation before any general pro- 
gram is possible. Particularly deserving of study is the im- 
pact of merit rating on teacher, child and community. 
GRIZZELL: Since merit rating brings forth a rather 
emotional reaction, it should be the responsibility of the 
administrator to see that it is handled as carefully as possi- 
ble. Any movement in this direction should be slow! 

Teachers are involved primarily, and therefore the prob- 
lem should be studied thoroughly by their professional 
organizations. Teacher training institutions should pro- 
vide also an opportunity for research. In essence, any ap- 
proach should be made through a long program of research 
and education. 


What is your feeling about involving commu- 
nity people in planning for the schools? 
MELBY: I am very strong for it—we have to develop an 
education centered community. For everything it does is 
education, and we must help the community see itself as 
an educational enterprise 

GRIZZELL: If we don’t use the people of the community 
for constructive purposes, their normal interest is likely to 
take an uninformed, harmful turn. By all means involve 
as many as practicable. 


Does this extend to all aspects of the school? 


MELBY: Not to “how to do it.” The lay contributions 
should be confined to policy and the program aspects of 
education. This does not mean that we should not use 
community specialists in various fields as resource persons. 
GRIZZELL: Obviously, there are many details about the 
schools upon which they are not qualified to express an 
opinion. These are usually of a purely mechanical nature. 
Neither does use of a lay committee mean that its mem- 
bers have any legal authority. Such authority rests com- 
pletely with the board of education. 
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There seems to be a tendency for people to 
expect the schools to assume more and more 
responsibility for the individual welfare of the 
child. Do you think this tendency will increase? 


MELBY: It does exist to some extent in every school 
situation. The intensity of the demands made depend up- 
on the unique circumstances of each place. There is no 
absolute limit as to how far it can go, but the schools 
should investigate to determine just what their rdle is. Per- 
haps the schools would be wise to be the mobilizer in this 
case, rather than the mobilized. 


GRIZZELL: This trend is very evident. The schools must 
serve the community, but they should be discreet in what 
they assume and not get involved in functions that could 
be better handled elsewhere. Schools should complement 
and strengthen the family, not usurp its responsibilities. 

Represented here is a fertile field for research. There 
is also an indication that the schools have been negligent 
about assuming their proper responsibility for the welfare 
of their graduates. We do not attempt to find out how we 
can help them, or how our program could be improved 
if their experience were used as a guide. 


Where is research most needed? 

MELBY: We need research to develop and test theories 
of administration. There is some evidence that our con- 
cepts of administration are no longer completely valid. This 
might be remedied by research in an area that has been 
overlooked for the most part. 

GRIZZELL: Publicity arising from the various attacks on 
the schools might lead us to believe that research is most 
needed in the areas of the attacks. This doesn’t necessarily 
follow, but it does show the lamentable lack of research 
in general. 

We should have under way now in the major univer- 
sities, and in cooperation with the state departments, a 
continuous program of research in all the major educational 
areas. Investigation of almost any educational area indi- 
cates a lack of continuing, intensive study essential to stable 
progress. 


How can we get better research? 


MELBY: Most of the research being carried on today has 
two main faults. Too much is spent on organization, and 
the research is too isolated from the situation it seeks to 
improve. 

Improvement in research would seem to call for remedial 

action in these areas. We should try to test our theories 
right at the community level. In short, we need more 
studies in the actual situation. 
GRIZZELL: Experience has shown that grants from 
foundations are usually enough to get a study under way, 
but not enough to carry it on adequately. If the states 
are to assume responsibility for education, it would seem 
that financing research is their responsibility. This usually 
evokes fear of domination by government, either state or 
federal. But if the past conduct of the United States Office 
of Education is any criterion, this fear is groundless. 


How can we increase interest in the schools? 


MELBY: You can never tell someone to be interested and 
expect his automatic interest. It would seem that partici- 
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pation is the quickest road to interest. Every time we get 
someone to do something for us we have won a friend. 
GRIZZELL: It is interesting to note that, when more 
people are involved in any project, they seem to generate 
a corresponding increase in interest, both direct and in- 
direct. This does not mean that we have to go out and 
start new groups; we should use existing groups more. 


How could you reconcile a condition that would 
place professional ethics and standards at vari- 
ance with the practicality of a situation? 


MELBY: Of course, this depends upon what and where. 
However, if the conflict is too acute, it would be best to 
resign. This does not mean that we can ever accomplish 
what we would like instantaneously. Our program should 
be one in which we accept the community as it is today 
and go on from there, striving for gradual improvement. 
GRIZZELL: The idea of sticking by your guns and going 
down with the ship is very noble, buc nothing is really 
gained. At the same time you are committing suicide, you 
are ruining any chance of accomplishing your goals. School 
administration is often a question of timing and strategy 
within a framework of a long-range program. 


Do you think we have done well by grouping 
retarded children or gifted children? 


MELBY: We have done better by the more gifted child, 
but not by everyone. Our problem is to help each child 
do his best with what he has. There is a trend to give 
more attention to gifted children, but singling them out 
and giving them a label is not good educational practice. 

Sheer lethargy often holds us back from making improve- 
ments we should. We should see to it that no child is 
deprived of the opportunity of free association with all 
children. At the same time we need to utilize their talents, 
and special classes would seem a good answer. 
GRIZZELL: Organization doesn’t have much to do with 
it. A short time ago we inaugurated the junior high school 
program, expecting it to cure all our ills. It didn’t. Rather 
than the organization, it is the philosophy that is followed 
that determines the success of any effort 

The tendency is to give more attention to those with 
low ability. Not only do they demand more, but we have 
been just too sentimental. 

Our practice indicates that we believe the bright child 
can go it alone, but the drop-out statistics for the bright 
child are frightening. This terrific waste is representative 
of one of the most undemocratic activities of our schools. 

It is possible to misinterpret this as a plea for an in- 
tellectual elite. It is not. Rather, it is a plea that we use 
well our brightest people, regardless of their origin. 


Does higher education exert too much control 
over the public high schools? 

MELBY: Yes, it does, but it is interesting to note that 
the high schools don’t use the freedom they do have. 
GRIZZELL: It probably does more than it should, but 
it is not a troublesome problem. This influence is most 
felt in the college preparatory schools. Therefore, the influ- 
ence would be most evident in those cases where a college 


preparatory curriculum is given the most importance. 
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How can the relationship between high school 
and college be improved? 

MELBY: Education will become infinitely more efficient 
when all the groups involved in the process accept educa- 
tion as being a continuous process rather than various 
levels separated by barriers. When this is done relations 
will improve, for now we pass the buck as to which party 
is to blame. We can also improve relations by improving 
communication between the various levels of education 
GRIZZELL: When differences exist between these two, 
they can be resolved by each recognizing the importance 
of the other institution to its own cause. Progress can be 
made best by their uniting because of a mutual interest 
in improvement. 


How large should the high school be before its 
expensive facilities should be duplicated in 
another building? 

MELBY: Obviously, a building that is too small cannot 
provide the necessary facilities economically. Probably 
around 600 to 800 students would represent the optimum 
size. If the population exceeds a thousand the personal 
contacts are lost for the most part. The school can become 
so large that it is a mill; it’s just too large for belonging. 
GRIZZELL: An optimum size would be around a thou- 
sand. This does not mean automatic duplication if the en- 
rollment seems unlikely to exceed 1500. The size should 
not grow to such a point that the personal, social and 
specialized competencies of the student are likely to be 
lost because of the complexity of the situation. 


Are teachers organizations tending to concern 
themselves with teacher welfare rather than 
with matters of a professional nature? 
MELBY: Almost purely so. The drift toward more and 
more attention paid to sick leave, salary and similar matters 
has been too obvious. 

GRIZZELL: There is much evidence to prove this to be 
the case. It is indeed unfortunate that they should do this 
to the exclusion of their main purpose. 


What should be the function of such voluntary 
teachers organizations? 

MELBY: Their decision to focus their attention on their 
own welfare rather than that of the children was unwise. 
When we ask for something for ourselves we are placed 
in an embarrassing position, but working for the welfare 
of children is not inhibiting or embarrassing. If we had 
worked more for the welfare of our charges, our own well- 
being would have improved proportionately. 
GRIZZELL: It should lie in the improvement of the pro- 
fessional competence of the people they represent. This 
could be done in the area of research and in the giving of 
aid in inservice training programs. 


What is your opinion of contemporary school 
architecture? ; 

MELBY: A visiting English architect once commented 
that we build our elementary buildings as homes for chil- 
dren and our high school buildings as homes for subjects. 
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On the whole we are doing our best work on the design 
and construction of elementary buildings, less effective work 
on the high school level, and virtually nothing on the col- 
lege level. 

GRIZZELL: By and large it appears very satisfactory and 
functional. However, there are two points that need care- 
ful consideration. There is a danger present when we 
design and construct a school building without first deter- 
mining exactly what the program of education to be con- 
ducted in that building will be. Second, there is the prob- 
lem of making the building flexible enough so that the 
educational program of today won't limit a future program. 


What is your opinion as to the need, or value, 
of a 12 month school program? 


MELBY: The public has every right to expect better use 
of the school plant, but that doesn’t mean that school as 
a classroom type of program should necessarily continue 
throughout the year. Perhaps a program of camps for the 
summer would be wise. Educationally speaking, the prac- 
tice of turning children out for the summer to vegetate is 
extremely unwise as well as wasteful of the time of the 
children and the teachers. Parenthetically, teaching won't 
achieve its proper stature until a 12 month program is in 
effect. 

GRIZZELL: Most of this discussion arises over the appar- 
ent need for greater utilization of our physical plants. 
Speaking educationally, this is not the crux of the problem, 
although there is no question that we could use our facil- 
ities better. 

Our nine months’ program ignores the psychology of 
learning in that we allow a child too much time to forget. 
There needs to be a summer program of practicing what 
has been taught, a “coordination of theory and practice.” 


What is most needed for the improvement of 
the public school program? 

MELBY: It is impossible to be explicit, but the future 
should see improved communication among the interested 
parties who work in a community to improve the schools. 
This would also hold true within the school itself. There 
should be a better understanding among the various com- 
ponents of the schools. 

GRIZZELL: The future will probably see a greater recog- 
nition of the importance of personal experience in educa- 
tion. This will involve fewer barriers and more relation- 
ships between theory and practice. 


What needs do you see for the future which 
we would do well to prepare for now? 


MELBY: When we look to the future it helps if we can 
look back and see our mistakes and try to rectify them in 
the future. We have been called the best informed people 
in the world, but that does not mean we are the wisest. 
Our information has been of too specific a nature to be 
of general use. The task for the future then is to educate 
a people that can adapt itself to changing times. 

GRIZZELL: Care should be taken lest we come to be- 


lieve that we can tell exactly where we are going. There 
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is too much chance for making poor guesses. If we train 
a student for a certain future which we say will develop 
and it fails to develop, his education has been at fault. 

Our concern should be more with the development of 
an individual capable of making changes and capable of 
re-evaluating his position in the light of what has occurred. 
If we can achieve versatility and adaptability in our students 
we will have done our job well. 


What do you see as the major educational ad- 
ministrative problems and challenges for the 
decade ahead? 


MELBY: We need to find ways of vitalizing our commu- 
nity and its resources, of seeking not only better schools 
but better communities as well. 

More attention should be paid to the education of teach- 
ers in the field of values. The contemporary philosophy 
would seem to place too much emphasis on the material 

Today, as never before, we need to increase our plans 
for education in human relations. We haven't shown a 
great deal of skill in the past in our ability to get along 
among ourselves. 


GRIZZELL: If I named only one it would be a fight for 
the proper share of public funds. But most of our prob- 
lems will arise through the changing nature of our society. 
The change in the age group proportions of our population 
has been marked, in that the percentage of younger and 
older people has increased while our producing group has 
decreased. Yet society has the responsibility for improving 
the conditions of both extreme age groups. 


At this stage in your career, what is your feel- 
ing about education in general? 


MELBY: On the whole, our progress, though not startling, 
has been significant. We are caring for more people with 
more programs, and at the same time giving consideration 
to the individual differences in the groups involved. Finan- 
cially speaking, education is currently providing as much 
as business or industry, hour for hour. Unfortunately, we 
haven’t escaped the materialism of our society and have 
tried to get happiness from acquiring “things.” All of 
which points up the desirability of an examination of our 
philosophy. 

GRIZZELL: Although there are a host of problems yet 
to be overcome and new ones are developing all the time, 
we seem to be in a very good position to face them. More- 
over, there has been steady improvement in our position 
over the years. 

The various attacks on the schools have indicated a cer- 
tain measure of our strength. In most instances we have 
weathered them and come through with our basic philos- 
ophy more firmly founded. 

Criticism should be welcomed, not deplored. 
popular criticism may be caused by lack of understanding 
of the purposes and programs in education. Some may be 
caused by deliberate falsification by anti-American minority 
or pressure groups. Some criticism is fully justified and is 
the leaven that promotes progress. Persons making the 
first type of criticism need continuous education; those 
making the second type need intelligent exposure of their 
real intentions; those making the third type are our great 
hope for continuing improvement of democratic education. 
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SO YOU’RE GOIN 
TO SEND OUT A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HARRY |. WIGDERSON 


Director of Research 
Public Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


. A director of research, I am ex- 

pected to collect all available 
educational knowledge pertaining to 
a particular problem so that the ad- 
ministration may analyze these data, 
then make based upon 
factual information. Since getting an- 
swers is closely allied to answering 
questions, I was designated as the offi- 
cial answerer of all but queries of a 
From three to five 


a decision 


specialized nature 
questionnaires a week have found their 
way across my desk. Recently, after 
spending two and a half weeks answer 
ing a 20 page doctoral questionnaire, 
the results of which I know full well 
will gather dust in the library stacks 
of a southern college, I asked myself 
if it really is necessary to send out 
quite sO many questionnaires 


School people seem to be follow- 


ing the policy of: “When in doubt, 
use a questionnaire.” When they don’t 
know exactly what they are seeking, 
they formulate a series of questions, 
the answers to which may give a clue 
to the nebulous doubt clouding the 
horizon. “Seek, and ye shall find,” but 
if you don’t know what you are seek- 
ing, will you know when you have 
found it? Before sending out a ques- 
tionnaire, an educator should deter- 
mine whether this procedure is a sound 
project. To determine that, he should 
make these counter-checks 


COST. Make a complete cost an- 
alysis of the total production of your 
questionnaire. Then ask yourself this 
question, “Is what I want to find out 
worth this cost?” The analysis would 
include: time spent in formulating 


questions, labor costs of producing 
the questionnaire, time-study costs of 
answering, costs of compilation, costs 
of publishing the results, as well as 
paper, envelopes, stamps and unavoid- 
able waste items. 

Let’s look at the dollars and cents 
involved. A committee of five teachers 
evolves a series of questions in four 
weeks, working two hours each day. 
The questions are worth $600, just 
as they are. Admittedly, too little time 
has been spent in the formulation of 
these, yet already there is a sizable 
investment. 

Keeping the estimate simple, add 
$50 for getting the questions to those 
from whom you wish an answer. This 
would include paper, labor, publica- 
tion of the questions, and mailing 
costs. 

If it took each 
whom it was mailed two full hours to 
answer, and 30 of the sample answered, 
the time-cost of answering would ex- 
ceed $200. Compilation and publish- 
ing costs could be estimated at $100 
in this example. You now have results 
that have cost $1000. 

Are these results really worth that 
expenditure? If you believe the costs 
in the example have been figured with 
a heavy pencil, let me say that I have 
filled out a questionnaire whose total 
cost of answering, to the participants 
alone, has exceeded $1200. 


administrator to 


USE. Now that you have tabulated 
the results of your little masterpiece, 
what have you? You have a norma- 
tive survey. What does it tell you? 
It tells you what others are doing. In 
other words, there are no signposts to 
progress. American progress, of which 
we are justly proud, has been achieved 
by departure from normative practice. 
Detroit has just revealed some startling 
new car designs. The modern, low- 
slung, highly powered product of the 
automotive assembly line is a far cry 
from Henry Ford’s concept of a car 
for the masses. Yet we'd still be driv- 
ing Model T's if the automotive in- 
dustry had based its achievements on 
normative practices. Is the innate de- 
sire of an educator to base his thinking 
upon what is normative practice one 
of the factors that has created the gap 
between socio-economic developments 


and modern education? 


RELIABILITY. | 


approach the 


‘answers to a questionnaire as a skeptic. 


There definitely is a “halo” effect that 
must be discounted if results are to 
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be used. Recently, a suburban com- 
munity, surveying itself to select a 
curriculum for its new high school, 
answered a questionnaire of some five 
pages.. The results showed that more 
than 90 per cent of the parents desired 
a purely academic program, since their 
children were going to college. Look- 
ing below the surface, researchers 
found that this was a predominantly 
laboring class community with less 
than 10 per cent of the children con- 
tinuing their education after high 
school. A serious mistake could have 
been made if the results of the ques- 
tionnaire had been used. It should be 
determined what factors of unreliabil- 
ity are present in the situation being 
surveyed. If “halo” effects or other 
emotional reactions will tend to color 
results, then you have designed an 
instrument that measures feelings, not 
facts. 


AMBIGUITY. I wrote quite a 
letter the other day. It was in answer 
to the question: “What is your per 
pupil cost?” Let me quote from my 
answer: 

“Upon what basis do you desire the 
computation of per pupil costs? Should 
the divisor be: (1) total enrollments, 
which are a cumulative figure; (2) 
enrollment at a given date, such as the 
beginning of school, the end of school, 
mid-term, etc.; (3) peak enrollment 
(or perhaps low enrollment), or per- 
haps you would rather I use a derived 
pupil count, such as: (4) A.D.A. 
(average daily attendance), or (5) 
A.D.M. (average daily membership) ? 

“Should the dividend be: (1) cur- 
rent operating expenditures, which ex- 
clude debt service and capital outlay; 
(2) total operating expenditures, 
which include debt service and capital 
outlay computed on a life expectancy 
basis, or should it be (3) gross ex- 
penditures, which would be total 
operating expenditures with the addi- 
tive of independent fund expenditures 
and compilations for plant and equip- 
ment depreciation? 

“Simply put, which of 15 answers 
do you wish?” 

Experience of testing pupils gives 
a knowledge that no matter how clear- 
ly stated a question may seem to the 
author, it may mean many different 
things to those who attempt to answer 
it. If those who are questioned answer 
a particular query in different ways, 
the results of that query are invalid. 
It is sad, but true, that educators have 
not yet reached agreement as to what 
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given measuring device shall be used 
for gathering particular :facts. 

If, after realistically scrutinizing the 
objections to the use of a question- 
naire, you still are determined to go 
ahead, please follow these simple rules: 


(1) Define objectives. (2) Delimit 
objectives. (3) Use this formula for 
a questionnaire: brevity, clarity, sim- 
plicity. (4) Pretest. (5) Present re- 
sults anyone can understand. Oh, yes, 


a 


I'll do my best to answer it for you! + 


Looking Beyond the High School 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Effective plan- 
ning for education beyond the high 
school in this country will depend 
upon discussion and action by an in- 
formed citizenry. This is the basic 
premise of the first interim report of 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, recently 
submitted to the White House. 

“A chief purpose of the committee's 
assignment is to give the American 
people the salient facts about education 
beyond the high school and to show 
the need for planning timely action on 
local, state and federal levels,” the 
report said. 

As a first step in this direction, the 
committee has divided the country into 
five regional areas in which a series 
of conferences to deal with the prob- 
lems of post-high school education will 
be held between January and June 
1957. The conferences, involving lay 
people and educators, will be spon- 
sored by universities or educational or- 
ganizations in each area. 

Out of the regional conferences, the 
committee expects some definition of 
the following: the most pressing needs 
in each region; a listing of the steps 
that should be taken regionally and 
within the individual states to deal 
with regional needs; the relationships 
between post-high school education 
and the national welfare, and the rela- 
tionship of the federal government to 
post-high school education. 

In the report, the committee de- 
scribes its function as twofold: to 
encourage informed public discussion 
leading to action and to use the results 
of this discussion and its own investi- 
gations to provide recommendations 
that will be useful in dealing with the 
problems of higher education. 

The preliminary conclusions of the 
committee emphasized a need for re- 
thinking how the full development of 
each individual's abilities can best be 
achieved. Guidance must play a pri- 
mary réle; the educational system must 
help every school pupil and his parents 


to recognize his own talents, and it 
must also develop in its teachers the 
skills needed to identify talents and 
measure capacity. Professional guid- 
ance must be available not only to 
those in school or college but to those 
who have finished formal! schooling 
and seek further education. 

Diversity must be the keynote of 
post-high school educational offerings. 
The range should include extended 
secondary school work, apprenticeships, 
two-year general study programs, two- 
year technical training for subprofes- 
sional positions, and a wide range of 
adult education programs in addition 
to four-year liberal arts courses and 
professional training. 

However, the report emphasized 
that broad liberal education must be 
the common objective of all these edu- 
cational programs. It urged educa- 
tional institutions, accrediting agencies, 
associations and foundations to en- 
courage and support experimentation 
to develop the appropriate programs. 

The need for more qualified teach- 
ers extends from the college level down 
to the elementary school, the report 
said, “because the quality of educa- 
tion beyond the high school depends 
upon the quality of the foundations 
laid in elementary and secondary 
schools.” 

The report also called for a prompt- 
ly formulated explicit policy defining 
the rdle of the federal government in 
post-high school education. 

The question of financial support 
for enlarged programs of higher edu- 
cation is a crucial one. The report 
called for a state by state analysis of 
how many are to be educated, what 
the costs will be, and what rearrange- 
ments and expansion of facilities will 
be needed. Such planning must involve 
cooperation between public and pri- 
vate institutions. The committee urged 
the consideration of early federal 
grants-in-aid to the states to ensure 
that planning will be carried out in 
time to solve the problems. + 
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OPINION POLL 


Should teachers eat lunch with their 


pupils? There is no simple 


answer, say school administrators 


HOVUUENAUOOUONAOCEDORUAOGEORAAUONOOMNOOEEENOOEAENOEND 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


yn but is the characteristic 

tenor of replies to this month's 
opinion poll; in essence, they seem to 
indicate that there is no simple answer 
to the question of lunch time super- 
vision. Although 71 per cent of those 
polled believe that elementary teachers 
should, reasonably, be required to take 
responsibility for being with pupils 
while they eat, and 46 per cent think 
high school teachers should do the 
same, their answers are extensively 
qualified 

Succinctly, a Californian states the 
problem: “Teachers need the rest 
period; children need the supervision 
and training.” Perhaps because of this 
obvious conflict, few administrators 
emphasize the possibilities for training 
in the social graces and the art of con- 
versation. Many suggest rotating the 
lunch period assignment so that one 
teacher would be responsible for a 
large number of children, allowing 
other teachers to have a rest period or 
free time. In fact, a ratio of one teacher 
to a hundred pupils is suggested by 
one respondent! 

Some, however, believe strongly that 
the teacher should enjoy and use the 
educational possibilities of the eating 
period: “No teacher should miss this 
opportunity.” With the backing of 
37 of his teachers, one superintendent 
declares: “Dedicated personnel feel this 


to be a part of teaching the whole 
child. A few wish to escape the respon- 
sibility.” 

“Mealtime with teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship should be a happy experience,” 
says a hopeful voice from Massachu- 
setts. 

“Teachers should teach Democracy 
and the best teaching is ‘living,’” says 


a Texan who wants teachers to eat with 


their pupils and set a good example. 
But, he adds, social graces and the art 
of conversation are the responsibility 
of the home. Another administrator 
believes social graces should be taught 
but not during the noon hour by a 
teacher who already is carrying a full 
teaching load. 


FRANKLY BAFFLED 


Some administrators are frankly 
baffled by the problem of how to give 
both teachers and pupils a satisfactory 
lunch hour. Who will take charge of 
the pupils if the teachers don’t? “That's 
what I'd like to know,” says a school- 
man who doesn’t think noontime su- 
pervisory duties are best for the teach- 
ers. Most novel answer to the question 
is provided by an Iowan who says 
simply, “God.” 

But the 45 per cent who think teach- 
ers should get away from children and 
have lunch by themselves have definite 
ideas about how this could be arranged. 





Elementary teachers: 


themselves? Yes....45% 





SHOULD TEACHERS EAT LUNCH WITH PUPILS? 

It is argued that the school lunch should also be’ a means of 
teaching social graces and the art of conversation and there- 
fore teachers should eat with their pupils and also supervise 
their activities during the noon. hour. 
1. Is this a reasonable requirement for: 
Yes 

No Opinion 
High school teachers: Yes 


2. Should teachers get away from children and have lunch by 
No....46% 


a ), | 25% 


4% 


.. 46% 
8% 


46% No 
No Opinion 


No Opinion...9% 








One popular suggestion is to hire 
someone for this supervision. 
“Nonteaching personnel qualified by 
their understanding and knowledge of 
children” would fit the bill, according 
to a Midwesterner. “Regardless of the 
need for a teacher to know his children 
out of the classroom, the teacher should 
have a noon hour free from tension, 
thus doubling his teaching ability for 
the more difficult afternoon session.” 
“Why not give the teacher a chance?” 
says another sympathetic superintend- 
ent, who recommends the use of parent 
groups. Others suggest: “Hire a special 
supervisor or dining room hostess.” 
“Obtain trained recreation leaders.” 
“Get community volunteers.” “Recruit 


_ mothers.” The principal or adminis- 


trative personnel and older pupils were 
also named as fill-in possibilities. 

At the high school level, several 
votes were cast for self-discipline as a 
means of regulating the lunch period. 
Student councils or similar types of 
student organizations are reported to 
be doing a good job in some schools. 

One respondent believes that in- 
struction in the social graces would 
probably be resented by high school 
students to the point of their not learn- 
ing anything. “Both high school stu- 
dents and teachers prefer to eat by 
themselves,” agrees an Illinois superin- 
tendent. At the most, the majority 
believes that a general type of super- 
vision is adequate for high school 
students. 

Where teachers are regularly as- 
signed to noon hour supervision, ar- 
rangement should still be made for 
free time, many of the replies indicate. 
In some districts, the teacher who has 
supervisory duty is relieved of some 
other class period. Split shifts, allowing 
half a period of rest and half a period 
of supervision for each teacher, are 
also reported. 

In contrast to the administrator who 
says firmly that “teachers are respon- 
sible for the children during the whole 
school day,” a Kansan suggests that 
“teachers are entitled to additional pay 
for noon work.” Fitting the compen- 
sation to the duty, teachers are given 
a free lunch when required to eat with 
pupils in several districts. 

Of course, one cannot assume that 
the practice of having the teacher eat 
with the children will guarantee an 
“educational noon hour.” With pro- 
fessional concern, three administrators 
point this out; preplanning and prep- 
aration through classroom experience 
are necessary for education, they say. # 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


The contrasting architectural 
styles of these two schools 

are the outward manifestations 
of a near-century of 

change in educational planning. 
ABOVE: Skinner Elementary 
School, Chicago. LEFT: Earlier 
school of the same name. 


One Hundred Years of 
School Plant Design 


In today’s school, the symphony 
of colors, the alignment of 
space, and the materials used 
create an environment 
favorable to learning and 

to efficiency in teaching. 





100 YEARS OF SCHOOL PLANT DESIGN 


ea Pa eee 


NE stands, fascinated, watching 

the demolition of a century-old 
school building. Once it was the pride 
of its community. How far the de- 
signers of housing for educational pro- 
grams have departed from what was 
considered “contemporary” the year 
this building was erected! 

No longer are schools simply en- 
closed space, into which the children 
are fitted as best the series of cubicles 
will permit. Today, since basic educa- 
tional planning revolves around the 
child, the physical form of the shelter 
is determined by the activities sched- 
uled to meet the needs of that child. 

This major transition does not mean, 
however, that the educators of a cen- 
tury ago were oblivious to the desira- 
biliry of functional design and of a 
favorable learning environment, which 
currently are receiving such careful 
attention. Even then many men and 
women fought for those instructional 
conditions which, abetted by the im- 
proved economic outlook of interven- 
ing decades, have since been achieved 
in increasing degree. 

An example of this leadership was 
W. H. Wells, superintendent of the 
Chicago school system in 1859. That 
was five years after the first super- 
intendent had been appointed. It was 
two years before horse trolleys were 
introduced in Chicago. It was 12 years 
before the great Chicago fire 

Superintendent Wells, in 1859, had 
tables which told a 


drawn up two 


50 


Chicago’s Brown School, 
erected in 1855, was 
razed in 1956 after 
a century of service. 


By JOHN McGRATH 
and LEO E. BUEHRING 


Out of a century of increasingly child centered educational 


research, coupled with technological advances, there 


has emerged a physical plant for instruction 


quite different from that utilized ten decades ago 


story of which he was by no means 
proud, but about which he was ex- 
ceedingly articulate. 

The first table showed the average 
number of pupils assigned to a teacher 
in various major cities: Buffalo, 46; 
Cincinnati, 49; St. Louis, 50; Cleve- 
land, 54; Philadelphia, 55; Boston, 57, 
and Chicago, 78. (The average Chi- 
cago enrollment had just been reduced 
from 83 pupils per teacher. Today's 
Chicago grade school average is 37.7 
pupils. ) 

Crux of Mr. Wells’ complaint: 

“One teacher cannot profitably in- 
struct more than 60 different pupils 
at a time. Whenever the number is 
increased beyond this limit, the loss 
to the first 60 is greater than the 
gain to those that are added.” 

Table No. 2 showed the compara- 
tive per pupil cost of instruction in 
the several cities, “reduced to a uni- 
form basis’: St. Louis, $17.34; Cuin- 
cinnati, $16.96; Boston, $15.91; New 
York City, $15.33; Buffalo, $13.93; 
Chicago, $12.93, and Baltimore, 
$10.82. (Today, Chicago’s grade school 
cost is $305 per pupil; the cost per 
high school student is $465.) 

For his school board Mr. Wells eval- 
uated the 1859 statistics thus: 

“If the first and only duty of the 
board of education is to reduce ex- 
penses of the schools to the lowest 
possible point, I should find in the 
foregoing comparisons abundant cause 
to congratulate you on the success of 


your efforts. But when I consider that 
this saving has been made by employ- 
ing a smaller number of teachers, in 
proportion to the number of scholars, 
than any other city in the Union; by 
dispensing almost entirely with illus- 
trative apparatus and reference books 
[note an awareness of the importance 
of visual, if not of audio, aids}; by in 
other ways greatly abridging the facili- 
ties for the successful prosecution of 
study, and by crowding from the pub- 
lic schools more than a thousand chil- 
dren to learn their daily lessons in 
schools of vagrancy and crime, I find 
sufficient occasion for humiliation and 
regret. 

“Permit me... to express the earn- 
est hope that, in the future delibera- 
tions of this board and of the common 
council, no system of economy will 
ever be adopted which shall deprive a 
single child in Chicago of the bene- 
fits of free instruction.” 

He wasn’t dismissed for his remarks, 
either. 

Proving further that he was not too 
pleased with things as he found them 
—and underscoring his preoccupation, 
and that of other educators of a cen- 
tury ago, with educational philosophy 
—Superintendent Wells wrote in his 
annual report for 1859: 

“In the general organization of the 
schools, it does not appear to me that 
any important changes are desirable. 
But . . . we cannot conceal from our- 
selves, nor from this community, the 
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l rite, 
RIGHT: Third oldest among etl 1A, 
extant public education build- a he | / 
ings is the Hayes School 1) pp . 


(1867). Its basic Victorian [ 

Gothic style shows the influ- ; wa 2B 
ence of later Renaissance VS oad . ¢ 
architecture in the pointed 

roof balustrate, rustication 

of masonry walls, and coins 

at the corners of the walls. 
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BELOW: Foster School is join- 
ing the centenarians this year, 
having been opened in 1857. 
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appear on pages 55 and 56. 


These three survi- 
vors of an earlier 
era still are part of 
Chicago’s elemen- 
tary. school system. 
Together they are 
rounding out 292 
years of service to 
the children of their 
respective areas. 





RIGHT: “Cracker box” is what 
they called the original three- 
story cubicle of the Moseley 
School, built in 1855. Orna- 
mental cornice and stone trim 
over the high, rounded win- 
dows are other hallmarks of 
the passing architectural style. 
Fire escapes were added lat- 
er. Moseley is to be razed 
as soon as a $600,000 re- 
placement is completed. 





tact that in the primary schools there 
exist some very serious defects 

Our primary schools are the basis 
of our whole system. If evils are suf- 
tered to exist there, they will mani- 
test themselves in all the higher stages 
of the pupil's progress, and cling to 
him through life.” 

Apparently the admonitions of Mr. 
Wells were taken seriously by the board 
and by the community. For it was in 
1859, too, that there was opened the 
Skinner Elementary School to which 
Mr. Wells referred as “a 


buildings affording such accommoda- 


model for 


tions.” (A story on this school begins 
below. ) 

In 1860 the primary schools and the 
grammar schools were combined into 
the graded school system. About that 
time also the minimum school age was 
raised from 5 to 6 years. 

During the eight years before 1860, 
Chicago's population had skyrocketed 
60,000 to 112,000. During the 
same period school enrollment had 


teachers, 


from 
swelled from 3000, with 35 
to more than 8000, with 160 teachers 
The number of schools had grown from 
seven to 15, with 12 branches in tem 
porary The total city school 


budget was $106,487, of which $68,- 


quarters 


608 was for operation, including sal- 


aries. (John Howatt, business man- 
ager, in his pamphlet, “Notes on the 
First 100 Years of Chicago School His- 
tory ra 

These figures give a general idea of 
how much the 160 teachers were paid 
a year. Even as late as 1873, grade 
school teachers’ starting pay was $450 
annually, with a top of $700. High 
school teachers’ salaries ranged from 
$1000 to $1800. (Chicago's current 
schedule of basic salaries, applicable to 
both elementary and high schools, 
shows a range of from $400 to $800 
for a school month, depending upon 
academic qualifications and length of 
service. ) 

After the outbreak of the War Be- 
tween the States, in 1861, music was 
dropped from the course of studies, 
being considered a “frill.” Instead, there 
was much interest in military drill. 
Commenting on this development, 
Superintendent Wells admitted the ad- 
vantages of the exercises but opposed 
the move to have school boys drill with 
muskets, as was being done at the time 
in some eastern Cities. 

Studying of textbooks comprised the 
major curricular activity at the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. The list 
of titles prescribed by the board of 
education gives some indication of the 


courses of study of that era. Among 
the titles were the following: 

Webb's Primary Charts; Philbrick’s 
Primary Tablets. 

Sander’s Pictorial Primer, first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth grade spelling 
book. 

Emerson's First Part in Arithmetic. 

Colburn’s Arithmetic (optional), 
Davie’s School Arithmetic. 

Mitchell's Primary Geography or 
Warren's Common School Geography. 

Payson, Dutton and Scribner's Sys- 
tem of Penmanship. 

Wells’ Grammar. 

Hilliard’s First Class Reader (with 
definitions, explanations and elemen- 
tary sounds). 

Charles A. Goodrich’s History of the 
United States. 

Edwards’ Outline of English History. 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary. “This 
shall be used as authority in definition, 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries as author- 
ity in orthography and _pronuncia- 
tion.” 

Mason’s Normal Singer and Brad- 
bury’s School Melodist. 

That's all, except for this directive: 

“Teachers shall not, in any case, in- 
troduce studies into their schools that 
are not embraced in the foregoing list 
except by permission of the board.” 


Skinner Elementary School Was Regarded by Its Administrator 


as a Prototype of Planning and Construction — Back in 1859 


of schools which served 


YMBOLIC 


their communities well over the 


span of a century, more or less, was 
the Skinner School, erected in 1859 on 
Chicago's Near West Side 

When we got 


were already tearing down the old land- 


there the workmen 
mark. There were five men on the roof, 
ripping off large slabs of tarpaper- 
covered tin and tossing them down to 
the small, brick floored playground. 
Keep Out 
posted on the gates. We started look- 


Danger” signs were 


ing for the foreman of the wrecking 
crew for permission to go inside. 

“We” included Paul D. McCurry of 
the architectural firm of Schmidt, Gar- 
den and Erikson, which designed the 
successor school of the same name in 
collaboration with John C. Christensen, 
Chicago Board of Education architect, 
aad Harry Lundeen, school property in- 
spector for the board. 

“Victorian Gothic,” the architect 
mused. “Look at the windows.” They 


were 9 feet high and curved at the 
top. 

“T'll go find the foreman,” Mr. Lun- 
deen said. “The wrecking company’s 
the boss now.” His quest was a short 
one. 

“We can go inside,” he said, “but 
we can’t stay long. Only a few min- 
utes. Too dangerous.” 

‘Use the side door,’ the wrecker- 
foreman said. “You don’t want to get 
hit on the head.” He was willing 
enough to let us go inside, but his 
countenance showed that he couldn't 
understand why we might want to do 
so 

“The building has stood up well,” 
Mr. Lundeen observed, looking up the 
school's four stories before entering. 

“It’s a firetrap. Masonry walls, wood 
floors—highly combustible,” Mr. Mc- 
Curry answered. 

Throughout its 97 years, some 100,- 
000 children had gone to school in this 


building 


Skinner was the first Chicago school 
to have a name, rather than a number. 
It was the largest in the city system at 
the time it was built, having an en- 
rollment of 1200, or 50 per cent more 
than the 800 for whom it was intended. 
The first principal, A. N. Merriman, 
was assisted by 19 teachers. His salary 
was $1000 a year. 

Cost of the building and furniture, 
according to the Official Bulletin, was 
$32,214. The $9500 cost of the lot 
brought the total to $41,714. (This 
compares with the $1.5 million cost of 
the new, two-story Skinner, exclusive 
of land. A story on the new school 
begins on page 57.) 

What did the people of that day 
think of the Skinner School building? 

On March 3, 1860, Chicago's super- 
intendent of schools, W. H. Wells, said 

“I believe no better models can be 
found than those of the Skinner; I 
trust, however, that the city will never 
build houses {schools} so large as these 
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Between the old and the 
new Skinner schools there 
spanned a near-century 
of change in teaching 
technics. Out of it evolved 
an entirely new type of 
educational plant (see 
color pictures, page 49). 
The four-story vertical 
shaft of brick was re- 
placed by a two-story 
reinforced concrete and 
steel structure extending 
the length of an entire 
city block. Floor plans of 
the old Skinner School 


are reproduced below. 
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from choice. | trust it will not be long 
before we shall have the means of build- 
ing houses only three stories high {Skin- 
ner had four} with accommodations for 
[only} about 600 pupils.” (Present 
average per school enrollment in Chi- 
cago is 789, with figures ranging from 
220 to 3257.) 

If Superintendent Wells had his 
doubts, the board of education was de- 
lighted. In its report for the same year 
it referred to Skinner and another 
school as “models for buildings afford- 
ing such accommodations. The arrange- 
ments for ingress and egress are ample; 
in all of the 20 rooms the light is 
abundant and admitted on two sides 
{only in the corner rooms was this 
true}; the halls and stairways are spa- 
cious and well lighted, and the means of 
ventilation seemingly perfect. In short, 
the whole arrangement leaves little 
room for improvement.” 


According to “Notes on the First 
100 Years of Chicago School History,” 
a pamphlet edited by the late John 
Howatt, business manager for the city 
school system, Skinner School, in 1861, 
spent $639.87 for fuel and $425.44 for 
janitorial wages, or 89 cents per pupil. 


* * * 


The wrecking-foreman yelled at the 
workmen on the roof. They stopped 
ripping the head off the building. Thete 
still was something pretty noble about 
the old structure. 

Inside, the building was damp and 
dark. The rooms were cavernous. 

“About 30 by 40 by 12 feet,” Mr. 
McCurry estimated. 

There were 20 classrooms, including 
an assembly room-gymnasium on the 
top (fourth) There were two 
toilets on the ground floor by the boil- 
er room. That's all. Judging from the 


floor. 


crudeness of the plumbing, they were 
lucky to have these. Inside plumbing in 
the Chicago of those days was some- 
thing of a novelty. 

The back stairs were wood, but the 
front ones had been modernized. There 
was no basement. Covered holes in the 
walls told of the early use of coal 
stoves. Last used heating apparatus was 
located in a small house behind the 
main building. 

On a blackboard was written: “Copy 
and find the sum.” Rules for fire drill 
were posted on one of the doors on 
the ground floor. The wooden floors 
were warped and the halls, with a front 
open staircase, were without light when 
the classroom doors were closed. 

If you forgot the lack of sanitation, 
the darkness, the dampness and the in- 
adequate heating and airing—yes, there 
was something massive and gracious 
about the old rooms. 


Fivescore Years Ago, Static Interiors Like Those at the Foster 


School Were ‘the Fashion’ in Contemporary School Architecture 


OR a reasonable facsimile of the 

interiors of the old Skinner School 
—which had been gutted by the wreck- 
ing crew before we arrived on the 
scene, as related in the preceding ar- 
ticle — we inspected the Foster Ele- 
mentary School. Foster's center portion 
was erected in 1857, two years before 
the Skinner School was built, and is 
still being used as a school today. 

Despite the intervening century, 
conscientious maintenance and refur- 
bishing have served to conceal the 
many surface cracks in Foster’s plaster 
walls. While the maple floors have 
been scoured white by the shuffling of 
thousands of feet and the repetitious 
cleanings, even they seem to have de- 
fied nearly a hundred years of hard 
usage. 

Yet the tell-tale marks of yesteryear 
are evident everywhere. For example: 
The principal's office, instead of being 
centrally located, is near the main en- 
trance. The 12 foot corridors look un- 
usually wide by modern standards, for 
the long lines of clothes lockers to 
which the eye has become accustomed 
are missing 

Wooden “mopboards” at floor level, 
picture molding near the ceiling, and 
large transoms over the classroom doors 
date the structure, even though the orig- 
inal gas lights long ago departed. Archi- 
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tecturally the structure is somewhat of 
a hodgepodge, the 9 foot high narrow 
windows, arched at the top, forming 
some of the last remnants of the then 
passing Victorian Gothic style of de- 
sign. 

A striking departure from today’s 
school planning is found in the open, 
draft inducing wooden stairways, which 
wind ever upward from the basement 
to the top floor of the building. Unde- 
sirable as these passageways seem to us 
today, they were considered quite an 
innovation at the time, for they have 
roomy landings on each floor. The 
“half flights of stairs” were considered 
remarkably easy for the school children 
to climb. 

Classrooms, located symmetrically on 
both sides of the corridors, are spa- 
cious—about 30 by 40 feet—with 12 
foot ceilings. For decoration and pro- 
tection the lower portions of some 
walls were covered with beaded tongue 
and groove panels. The years have 
proved this type of wainscoting a “dirt 
catcher” and present-day administrators 
would rather by-pass such built-in main- 
tenance problems. Chalkboards were 
provided by applying black paint di- 
rectly to the plaster wall. Metal frames 
of the wooden desks were screwed to 
the maple flooring in straight, perma- 
nent rows. 


As at the old Skinner, pride of the 
alma mater may have been the typical, 
hard to reach, third floor gymnasium, 
used for gatherings and limited physi- 
cal education programs. Even without 
the shielded gas illumination and the 
original 14 foot ceiling ( which recently 
was replastered), the 35 by 50 foot 
room no doubt brings many fond 
memories to the oldsters. 

At one end of the gymnasium, for 
instance, there is the traditional wood- 
en stage, with storage space underneath. 
Into its front (after the passing of 
coal fires) were set manually operated 
hot air registers. There were no ther- 
mostatic controls. The tall windows 
were the only source of ventilation. 
The “modernization” of a still later 
period left its imprint in the form of 
bands of steam piping along the walls. 
The indoor drainpipe in one of the 
corners was not common a century ago 
and probably also was of later vintage. 

There was, of course, no acoustical 
control, either within the room or in 
relation to the remainder of the build- 
ing. Vibration and noises spread to 
the classrooms below. The echoing 
beats from the calisthenics classes (as 
distinguished from today’s group play 
participation) must have distracted 
many a class and made concentration 
exceedingly difficult for the teachers. 
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1857 “Forever and a day” seems to have been the in- 

tended term of usefulness of these old wooden 
desks at the Foster School. Their metal frames are solidly 
anchored to the wooden floor. Movable posture furniture 
was to await the unfolding of new teaching concepts, even 
had the tightly drawn budget permitted its purchase. 
Other elements of old classrooms were equally rigid. 


1857 Nostalgic as the gymnasium-assembly room may 

be in retrospect, educationally it is found want- 
ing. For the calisthenics of the day, little more than en- 
closed space was needed. The later addition of trappings 
of today’s games, such as the basketball board, lends an 
anachronistic touch. The wooden platform, with hidden 
storage space for stage props, passed with the demise 
of the stilted oratory and the histrionics of the period. 
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1957 At the new Skinner School the 24 by 32 foot 

classrooms accommodate a maximum of 30 chil- 
dren, special rooms providing for departmentalized activ- 
ities. Temperature, sound and light controls are built in. 
Window walls, recessed fluorescent fixtures, resilient 
tile flooring, and synchronized clocks are among the 
contemporary facilities which formerly were unknown. 


1957 Today the gymnasium and auditorium programs 

each have their own areas. In the Skinner gym- 
nasium exposed steel beams break up the ceiling of the 
40 by 60 foot room. Incandescent and natural lighting 
are mingled for illumination. Echoes are stopped and 
noises muffled by the acoustical treatment. The central 
ventilating system assures fresh air without opening of 
large and bulky windows, and minus resulting drafts. 
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1857 While the roomy landing at the foot of the 

wooden stairway suggests floor area left over 
after classroom space had been allocated, publications 
of the day heralded the “half stairways” with enthusiasm. 
They permitted a momentary pause in the climb and oppor- 
tunity for a welcome social interlude between classes. 


1857 Both the “mopboard” and the molding near the 

ceiling are tell-tale reminders of a gaslight era. 
Exposed conduit evidences post-construction installation of 
electrical facilities. The beaded wooden wainscoting was 
a gesture to esthetics. An impression of width along the 
length of the birch floored corridor is given by the absence 
of wardrobe lockers which one expects to find there today. 
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1957 Steel stairways of the new Skinner School, to- 

gether with guards, handrails and good lighting, 
contribute to greater safety. Surrounding floors are ter- 
razzo; walls are glazed brick. The rise is easier. Sound 
conditioning prevents conversation noises from being mag- 
nified, a nuisance factor of the old type of stairwells. 


1957 Corridors of the new school are 9 feet, 6 inches 

high, or about one-fifth lower than in the older 
structures. The lower ceiling effected material savings in 
construction. Glazed brick walls above the lockers and 
asphalt tile flooring simplify maintenance. Sound condi- 
tioning and illumination make the area livable between 
classes. Spaciousness precludes serious traffic congestion. 









Streamlined Educational Plant Replaces 97 Year Old Landmark, 


Becomes Center of Community Recreation, Counseling Program 


Ys erie the wake at the Old Skinner 
School (see story on page 52), 
we were ready for a careful look at the 
successor structure, opened in Septem- 
ber 1955. 

‘We’ still included Paul D, McCur- 
ry of the architectural firm of Schmidt, 
Garden and Erikson, who designed the 
new Skinner building in collaboration 
with John C. Christensen, Chicago 
Board of Education architect, and 
Harry Lundeen, school property inspec- 
tor for the board. (Using the services 
of private architectural firms, inciden- 
tally, marks a recent change in board 


Schools of the 1850’s were never like this. 


policy, following many years of con- 
struction planning exclusively by the 
board architect's office. ) 

The new, block-long structure cost 
$1.5 million, exclusive of land, and is 
located one block from the old site. 
A street which divided it from a small 
city park was vacated to become a part 
of the playground, of which the park 
area now also serves as an extension. 
The school, in turn, is used by the 
park board as a community center. 

During the growing season, the 
green turf and the newly planted 
shrubbery along the walls contrast 


The home mechanics room 


at the Skinner School acquaints pupils with various tasks to be done 
around the home, as well as with a variety of machine processes. 


Today everything possible is being done to tie in the learning experience 


with community activities. 


Other areas unfamiliar to administrators a 


century ago, but included at Skinner, are: kindergarten, music room, 
lunchroom and library facilities (above) patterned to child needs. 
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pleasingly with the red, yellow, gray 
and off-white glazed brick of the fa- 
cade, introducing a cheerful touch into 
an otherwise drab neighborhood. 

In contrast with the four stories of 
the old Skinner, the trim, two-story 
structure looks exceedingly contem- 
porary. 

The present Skinner School has an 
excellent auditorium, without windows 
“No need here for window shades for 
darkening the room,” Architect Mc- 
Curry observed. Both the auditorium 
and the 40 by 60 foot gymnasium, in 
contrast to the old top-story arrange- 
ment, are on the first floor—for easy 
access and convenience to classrooms 
Yet the acoustical treatment prevents 
noises from these areas from re-echo- 
ing in other parts of the building. The 
gymnasium is used also for organized 
games and the auditorium for dramat- 
ics, assemblies, audio-visual programs, 
and community meetings. 

Classrooms have a dimension of 
about 24 by 32 feet. Floors are asphalt 
tile. For greater flexibility and com 
fort, seating is mobile. This also makes 
Good 
and better equipment encourage more 


maintenance easier planning 
efficient teaching, we observed 
A century ago, school lunches were 


At the 
new Skinner there is a modern, spick 


eaten at the desk or outdoors 


and span lunchroom. 

Present stairways make more eco- 
nomical use of space and aid freer traf- 
fic circulation. While acoustically 
treated, the stairs are cheaper to con- 
than the old type 
greater fire safety is assured. Offices are 


struct was, and 


centrally located for more effective 
supervision. 

At this point, J. M. Dunford, prin 
cipal of Skinner School, joined us 
“Two 
old and the new school,” he said, “are 
the availability of toilets and th¢ 
amount of light.” 


main differences between the 


* * . 


THAT are the major changes in 


school construction which the 
last 100 years have produced? Archi 
tect McCurry, a former teacher, sum- 
marized them this way 

1. Greater satety controls: fire pre 
venting construction, use of incom 


bustible materials, planned exits. 
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2. Improved illumination: fluores- 
cent light instead of gas—40 to 50 
footcandles per square foot, compared 
with 3 or 4 a century ago. In addi- 
tion, the use of substantially more 
glass (in the picture windows) ensures 
greater quantities of natural light in 
the classrooms. 

3. Temperature control: The 
school has clean air and thermostati- 
cally controlled warm-air heating, in- 


new 
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Walls of the auditorium 
at Skinner School are 
partly covered with 
acoustical material, as- 
suring comfortable hear- 
ing conditions—a far cry 
from the old combination 
facilities. Seating is fixed. 
Below are first and sec- 
ond floor plans of the 
new elementary school. 
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Schmidt, Garden and Erikson, architects 


John T. Christensen, Chicago Board of Education architect 








stead of the old stoves and, later, man- 
ually controlled hot-air furnace. 

4. Sound conditioning: Although 
ceilings are lower, acoustical treatment 
has made the environment pleasanter 
for the child. 

5. Sanitation: Plumbing in 1859, 
even when inside, was a rather rugged 
affair. Stalls in the old building were 
of galvanized iron, compared with to- 
day’s modern tile fixtures. 


FIRST FLOOR 
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“Formerly there was little basic 
planning in school construction beyond 
providing shelter,” the architect said in 
the way of summary. “With regard to 
any building constructed today you 
must always keep in mind its under- 
lying objective: that it be an efficient 
educational plant. It has to permit 
teachers to operate at peak efficiency 
and provide for pupils an environment 
which creates a desire for learning.” 
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Designing the School Plant 


as a Learning Environment 


Our new knowledge about child growth exposes fallacies; 


changing purposes and methods require new kind of housing 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


URRENT research on child growth 
and development challenges vig- 
orously our traditional thinking about 
what a school plant should be. Our 
new understanding as to what a child 
is and how he grows exposes fallacies 
in almost everything that we thought 
and did in the name of formalized 
education a half century ago. 
Consequently, the rethinking of what 
constitutes the best physical environ- 
ment for the school child is involved 
in the rethinking of the entire prob- 
lem of the why and how of formal 
education. 


This rethinking starts with the fact 
that each child has his own unique 
individual growth curve and pattern 
of maturation. Our older way of or- 
ganizing and operating a classroom 
was based on the assumption that 
children of the same age are essen- 
tially typical in all their characteristics, 
and therefore we planned a lesson or 
a classroom in terms of the average 
for an age group. We measured 
achievement and growth on the basis 
of averages or medians that we un- 
fortunately called “standards.” In his 
book* on child development, Willard 
C. Olson, dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, 
points the new way we should travel 
as we plan the learning environment 
of the child. 

Dr. Olson makes it clear that the 
function of education is to provide 
opportunities for child growth. He 


*Olson, Willard C.: Child Development, 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 
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This discussion is adapted from 
the editor’s address, November 1, 
at the banquet of the architect- 
educator conference at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


lists six essentials for child growth: 
(1) food, (2) exercise, (3) shelter, 
(4) clothing, (5) health protection, 
and (6) opportunities for learning. 
With the exception of clothing, the 
modern school now attempts to pro- 
vide for these essentials. Al) of these 
needs, then, must be fully met in the 
ideally planned school building. “Fur- 
thermore,” says Dr. Olson, “all areas 
of this nurture are interdependent, and 
advances are best made by work on all 
fronts.” 

But that is not all of the problem. 
Most of us will agree that the school 
plant should be designed in terms of 
the changes likely to take place in 
the social purposes of education and 
that the school building should be 


If the school lunch is to be only 
a big filling station, it has no 
business in the school program. 








planned in anticipation of better meth- 
ods and materials for teaching, and, of 
course, in terms of new developments 
in architecture, both as to methods 
and materials. 

Here, then, are several factors that 
we will have to keep juggling or in 
continuous motion as we try to visual- 
ize the school building for the future. 

Let’s take a look first at each item 
separately. 


The first essential on Dean Olson's 
list is food, or eating. The American 
School Food Service Association held 
its annual convention in Chicago a few 
weeks ago. Again and again, speakers 
referred to the lunch as the 
orphan of our public school system, 
implying that school feeding is tol 
erated by the school administrator, is 
ignored or sidestepped by the curti- 
culum planners, and probably is the 
area of school planning least under- 
stood by the architect. 

Frequently when I am visiting a 
school system the superintendent will 
organize the trip so that we end up 


school 


at noon in some school cafeteria. This 
is a good way to cut down the cost 
of feeding a visiting fireman, or editor 
in this case, and I appreciate the 
hospitality, but what really annoys me 
is the tremendous confusion of mass 
feeding in so many of these cafeterias 
—and the smells and the noise! If the 
school lunch is to be nothing more 
than a big filling station, it has no 
business in the school program at all 

Originally, schools received federal 
appropriations for the school lunch be- 
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cause of the politicians’ desire to sub- 
sidize the farmer and not primarily 
because of any concern about the eat- 
ing habits of the child. But school feed- 
ing is here to stay, with the states and 
local districts absorbing more and more 
of the cost. 

Whatever the source of its financial 
support, the school feeding program 
The 
operation and environment of the 
school lunch must be such as to lead 
to better social habits. The study of 
food should be a part of social studies, 
homemaking, chemistry and, of course, 
health education. A school board has 
no right to use the taxpayers’ money 
to build and equip a cafeteria unless 
that cafeteria is made a part of the 


must be justified educationally. 


total learning experience of the child 
every day he is in school 


The second essential listed by Dr 
Olson is the child's 
growth. Generously sprinkled through- 
out this country are schools that seem 
to be built around the gymnasium and 
the stadium. Traditionally, our physi- 
cal education program selects the stu- 


exercise for 


dents who already are the healthiest 
and the most active and gives them 
special training and publicity as mem 
bers of varsity and reserve teams. An 
intramural program is squeezed in if 
there is money left, or if there is room 
for it. 

Another wasteful practice, although 
it doesn’t happen so often, is the build- 
ing of big gymnasiums in the South 
and on the West Coast in regions 
where a physical education program 
could take place outdoors almost the 


year round, except for a few rainy 
days. Maybe it’s unhealthful to exer- 
cise outdoors these days! 

A little less organized athletics in 
the gymnasium and field house and 
a little more organized common sense 
might permit us to build classrooms 
big enough, with sheltered play areas 
large enough, so that every child would 
get a normal and enjoyable percentage 
of exercise. Or is that expecting too 
much? 


Shelter and health protection are 
the next essentials listed by Dean Ol- 
son. Since these two are quite inter- 
related, I'll discuss them together. For 
several years prior to her death last 
fall, my wife had been a teacher in one 
of the suburban schools north of Chi- 
cago. Almost every evening after a 
school day we talked over the disap- 
pointments and the satisfactions she 
found in teaching. And it is some of 
the things I have learned from her 
about what a should be that 
I am trying to express now. 

Many, many times, as we talked over 
the day at school, we both recognized 


school 


that a teacher is unnecessarily handi- 
capped and frustrated by the physical 
limitations of the classroom. 

The classroom in which she taught 
was no different from the classrooms 
of many other buildings that were 
erected 30 years ago. There was ener- 
vating glare from the south and west 
sides of the room. The only control 
was to pull down ordinary shades, 
and then the room was too dark. 

To go to this fourth grade class- 


room, Mrs. Rice climbed stairs, up 


The next generation deserves a safe, Spacious 


and healthful building in which to learn. 


When communities provide pleasant working 


conditions and reasonable class loads, people 


who love children will return to teaching. 


School plants must be learnin g laboratories, where 


children think together and plan constructively. 


and down many times a day, and yet 
the building is located on a beautiful 
site with acres of available space for 
a single story building, and it is only 
an elementary school. 

On the occasions that I have visited 
that room I was disturbed not only 
by the poor distribution and lack of 
control of the lighting but also by 
wide fluctuations in temperature and 
humidity. When you get 25, 30 or 
more young human beings in a small 
room, the temperature can go up so 
quickly, as it often did in this room. 
And so I can't blame youngsters for 
getting restless and irritable because of 
the excessive heat and stuffiness in 
their classroom. 

For a cloakroom or place to store 
things, there was a dark, unventilated 
area adjacent to the room, with a small 
doorway at each side. It was impos- 
sible for the teacher to see within that 
area to control what was going on. 

And yet, this kind of classroom is 
better than many schoolrooms. still 
in use today. We're so busy just 
providing space for the increased en- 
rollments that we neglect to make half- 
way acceptable the classroom environ- 
ment of these old buildings where 
most of our school children are still 
housed today. Lack of space, lack of 
proper light, a disregard for safety, 
and lack of a healthful room climate 
are crimes today against teachers and 
children. Above everything else, let's 
give the next generation a safe, spa- 
cious and healthful building in which 
to learn. 


Here is the key to the teacher 
shortage! When communities are will- 
ing to provide pleasant, healthful work- 
ing conditions and work-loads for the 
classroom teacher, under democratic 
school administration, young people 
and older people who love children 
will return to the teaching profession. 
Of course, salaries are important, but 
they are only part of the story 


E NOW have three other items 

to introduce in this juggling act 
—to keep constantly in our thinking as 
we design the school plant. They are: 
(1) changes in the goals and purposes 
of education during the next 50 to 75 
years, (2) changes in how we teach, 
both as to methods and materials, and 
finally (3) mew developments in ar- 
chitecture. Add these to those four 
essentials of child growth, and we 
have seven factors that constitute the 
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These seven factors constitute the 
essence of that powerful atom we 
call “opportunities for learning.” 


essence of that powerful atom we call 
“opportunities for learning.” 

For what purpose do we build a 
school? Some people seem to think, 
at times, that it’s merely to provide a 
place where parents can park their 
children so they won't be bothered 
with them during the day. And, if we 
listen to some of the demands from 
irate parents, it would seem that we 
build a school so that, at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense, teachers can develop a 
child who shall be popular, who shall 
have the ability to make money, who 
shall excel over all others, who shall 
be a pride and joy to his parents, and 
a nuisance and a bore to the commu- 
nity. Sometimes, I have the courage 
to remind parents that they constitute 
fewer than half of the taxpayers for 
public education. 

Why, then, do we tax all citizens for 
the education of all children? It's 
because in a democracy we must have 
enlightened, skilled and honest citizens. 
Basically, we have a public school sys- 
tem in this country to prepare individ- 
ual members of society to be effective 
citizens in a democracy. If we only 
teach them to read and write we may 
be developing them to become more 
efficient as criminals and crooked pol- 


iticians, 


SOLVING GROUP PROBLEMS 

As Dean Olson puts it, democracy 
rests on the participation of the indi- 
vidual in the solution of all problems 
that concern the group. And today, 
the complexities of group living re- 
quire that the child learn technics and 
have actual experience in the solution 
of group problems. That means that 
children should be allowed responsi- 
bility and self-control as rapidly as 
they have attained and show a matur- 
ity or capacity for it. In other words, 
the design of the instructional program 
is to give children practice in ways of 


behaving as citizens in a school de- 


mocracy, and the design of the school 
plant should encourage and facilitate 
that kind of child and teacher rela- 
tionship. 

Of course, we cannot have good citi- 
zens unless we teach the communica- 
tive skills of reading, writing and so 
forth. But, at the same time, we must 
teach the child to make use of these 
skills for his own welfare and for the 
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good of society. If we can agree upon 
these purposes, we can then explore 
what the school plant should be in 
terms of the location, the size, the 
space affinities, and every other physi- 
cal characteristic. 

We receive hundreds of manuscripts 
dealing with the planning and building 
of new schools, and almost without ex- 
ception the authors will describe, with 
much pride and enthusiasm, how the 
planning of the building was preceded 
by a survey of the probable increase in 
enrollment. And then this idea of 
looking ahead ends, just when it’s get- 
ting started. 

Far more important than any survey 
of the numbers that we're going to 
have in the schools is some understand- 
ing of the kind of community and 
world in which that child is going to 
be a citizen. What is the world going 
to be like when these youngsters step 
out into the community with their 
high school and college diplomas? 

Arnold Toynbee’s new book, “An 
Historian's Approach to Religion,” re- 
minds us that, although man as an 
intelligent being has lived on this earth 
anywhere from 100,000 to 600,000 
years, it is only within the past 6000 
years that he has begun to make a 
record of his life and his experiences. 
Thus, Aistory has become a new tool 


to help us wnderstand the present and 
plan for the future. Toynbee makes an 
observation that I think is especially 
true of education. He says that the 
sin of our civilization today is “'self- 
centeredness.” We focus so intensely 
on the here and the now that we close 
off our peripheral vision. Consequently, 
we just can’t see tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow. 


POWER TO IMPROVE WORLD 

If we have any regard for civiliza- 
tion itself, and any real concern about 
the future of our children and our 
grandchildren, we must shift our angle 
of vision to be concerned primarily 
about the &imd of education that will 
equip youth to live a happier and bet- 
ter life than you and I have experi- 
enced. Education is the greatest power 
that man has to change his own envi- 
ronment, to improve his own living 
conditions, and our concern should be 
to give the child the utmost of this 
power to improve the world in which 
he will live. 

I'll mention just a few examples 
of how social and economic changes 
affect the way you plan that school 
building: 

Automation, for instance, is not only 
a possibility; it is here and growing 
rapidly. It changes our whole think- 


él 








ing with regard to vocational educa- 
tion and preparation for leisure time. 

A related development is the con- 
stant decrease in the length of the 
work day and the work week. It isn’t 
going to be long, possibly another 20 
years, perhaps within the next 10 years, 
before the work week will be reduced 
to 30 hours. Probably this won't be 
true for superintendents, architects, 
teachers and editors. But for many 
people, it will. It means more and 
more we must teach the coming gen- 


We focus so intensely on the 
here and the now that we 
close off our peripheral vision. 
Consequently, we find it im- 
possible to see tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. 


eration how to make the best use of 
time outside of their daily work pro- 
gram. 

And not only will people have more 
leisure time, but they will live longer, 
with new needs for adjusting to life 
beyond the years of 60 and 70 

The speed of travel continues to in- 
crease; future citizens now in school 
will be world, 
even more so than you and I may be 


travelers around the 
travelers around this country. All of 
this creates a greater need for the 
understanding of other people, 
their culture, and for greater progress 
in learning to live with others on the 


and 


face of this globe. 

Our population increase will con- 
tinue its rapid acceleration, so that 
more and more we're going to be 


stepping on one another's toes and 


getting into one another's hair, which 
again means that more attention must 
be given to human relations. We des- 
perately need more skills in coopera- 
tive thinking. 

But most of these things we can 
learn successfully only by doing or by 
observing; certainly not simply by 
reading or by listening to the yakkety- 
yak of a teacher. This means that our 
school plants must be learning labo- 
ratories, opportunities for the child to 
do his own research, opportunities for 
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a group to study real problems, to 
think together, to arrive at conclusions, 
and to plan constructive programs. It 
means, too, that the cliché about the 
community's being a classroom will be- 
come something more than just a 
cliché. 

It means that we must improve tre- 
mendously both our management and 
our facilities for the child to travel to 
places where he'll learn things as they 
are, rather than as someone may have 
imagined them to be in descriptions 
in a textbook. It means that more and 
more we shall improve and increase 
the equipment, the instructional ma- 
terials—all the facilities through which 
a child can learn by doing and seeing, 
as weil as by hearing. 

This leads up to another factor, the 


changes in “how we teach.” 


Teaching by television is going to 
make a big difference in both our 
grouping of school children and our 
allotments of space within the school 
plant. Right now there is considerable 
resistance from a certain type of class- 
room teacher who is afraid that her 
security is being threatened. She is 
frightened by the fact there will be 
some situations in which, through the 
use of closed-circuit TV or otherwise, 
one individual will effectively instruct 
as many as 200 or 300 pupils. 

There always will be the need for 
good teachers, and more good teachers, 
but we're never going to be able to 
pay teachers the salaries they should 
command until we can arrange the use 
of their time so that in some cases the 
teacher can meet with four, five or six 
children in a group situation, as is 
sometimes necessary, and on other 
occasions, through the use of TV, can 
effectively instruct much larger groups 
of children than the traditional class- 
room size. 

TV is only one of a number of fac- 
tors requiring that spaces within the 
school plant be as flextble as possible, 
so that in years not too far distant, 
when we learn better ways of grouping 
children and better use of teacher com- 
petencies, we will have some spaces 
where as few as six to 10 children can 
be grouped with the teacher and other 
situations where 30, 40, 50, 100 or 
more will be learning under the super- 
vision of a,teacher, aided by teaching 
films or TV. 

I predict that one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in public educa- 
tion in the next 10 or 20 years will be 
new and better practices of grouping 


children. Sometimes there will be a 
small group engaged in a unique or 
particular project. At other times, 
there will be large groups. All this 
means that the school plant of tomor- 
row must be just as flexible as is eco- 
nomically and architecturally possible 
in providing an assortment of room 
sizes. 

Of course, the school plant should 
be a community center. It should be 
adaptable for use by adults, and espe- 
cially for evening programs. 


UR final consideration is in the 

area of architecture itself, both 
as to how the architect should work 
with the educator in planning the 
school and as to the shape and form 
and materials that will constitute the 
school building. I would like to touch 
briefly on three aspects. 

First, the development of educa- 
tional specifications. 

Second, the qualifications of a school 
architect. 

Third, some comments on “The 
School of the Future” by the dean of 
American architects. 

Architects so often say to the educa- 
tor: “Describe to us the kind of ac- 
tivities that will take place in this 
plant and let us select the best mate- 
rials and determine the form and the 
structure,” 

It is this description of the activity 
or the learning to take place that edu- 
cation so often fails to provide. There 
can be no efficient planning of educa- 








The school plant of tomorrow must 
be just as flexible as is economically 
and architecturally possible in pro- 
viding an assortment of rcom sizes. 


tional specifications unless those who 
use the plant, those who live in it, have 
a part in setting up the specifications. 
This means, of course, the custodian, 
the teacher, and, to some extent, the 
pupil. 

It’s discouraging to hear a super- 
intendent, school board member, or 
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architect sound off cynically about in- 
volving teachers in schoolhouse plan- 
ning. Such critics may lack patience 
or may be guilty of a selfishness of 
purpose, but more likely they do not 
know how to utilize the knowledge 
and experience of the teacher. After 
all, if the school plant is part of the 
learning environment, then certainly 
the teacher knows as well as anyone, 
perhaps better than anyone else, some 
of the essential characteristics of a 
good classroom. 

One of the phrases that occurs again 
and again in the manuscripts we rfe- 
ceive is: “This building was planned 
cooperatively with the teachers.” Yet 
often I have heard teachers say, “Never 
again will I attempt to give my sugges- 
tions about a new school building or 
the remodeling of an old one.” They 
seem to feel, and I think sometimes 
with justification, that the call for sug- 
gestions from teachers comes at a 
time when the board and the adminis- 
tration already have made up their 
minds as to what they want. The 
tragedy of it is, however, that these 


suggestions, when given the board and 


the superintendent, are not discussed 
with the teachers later. Teachers are 
entitled to know whether their ideas 
were considered and to what extent 
some of their ideas are being utilized. 

I think the time is past when an 
architect can competently design a 
school plant. Speaking recently at the 
school business officials meeting in 
Washington, a school architect said: 

“The young architect or architec- 
tural firm with good background that 
has never done a school should not be 
overlooked as a real possibility. A 
competent architect,” he said, “can do 
a good professional job in amy build- 
ing type. Many times the first school 
job offers a challenge which will result 
in an excellent building.” 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT IS SPECIALIST 

In my opinion, this assertion is just 
as erroneous as one that a good teacher 
of kindergarten also makes a good 
teacher of adults, or vice versa. 

More and more, the school architect 
is a specialist. He must know not only 
architecture but also some of the prob- 
lems, characteristics and purposes of 
education—particularly the processes 
of learning and the effect of environ- 
ment upon the child—before he is 
ready to plan the learning environ- 
ment for educational procedures, 

Of course, if this young architect 
has the complete cooperation of an 
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educational group which will work 
out with him the educational specifica- 
tions to the most minute detail, then 
undoubtedly his genius as an architect 
can result in fresh and new and worth- 
while school plant planning. 


ND now an architect's vision of 
the school of tomorrow. 

About eight years ago The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS interviewed Frank Lloyd 
Wright as to how schools should be 
built and what they should be like. Mr. 
Wright prides himself on his arrogant 
honesty. His comment to The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS was that “most school- 
houses should be burned, and the books 
with them.” 

The interview took place at Taliesin, 
his school in Wisconsin, where he was 
surrounded by sponsors and disciples. 
It’s almost startling to discover now 
that Mr. Wright eight years ago was 
advocating some of the characteristics 
of the school of tomorrow that educa- 
tion is just beginning to accept. Said 
the dean of American architects: “The 
factory-like schoolhouses of today, as 
disreputable characters as gangsters and 
idiots, must all go, along with the 
Gothic and other period buildings mas- 
querading in costumes.” 


“SENSE OF THE ALL-TOGETHER” 

The school plant which Wright 
built for his own pupils in Wisconsin 
exemplifies some of the things that he 
really believes about schoolhouses, ob- 
served the reporter for The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. Taliesin spreads its arms 
about a Wisconsin hilltop, looks down 
across a river valley, with multi-win- 
and a hint of bal- 
materials are 


dowed affection 
conied romance. Its 
indigenous to the area. A timbered 
structure emerges from the hillside. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, as you know, in- 
sists upon a trinity of design—that is, 
the furnishings, the building, and the 
landscaping must all be related to the 
life that is to go on in and about the 
place, the structure itself. This is what 
Wright calls “the sense of the all-to- 
gether.” 

At Taliesin there is a scale model of 
Mr. Wright’s famous “Broadacre City.” 
“Here in Broadacre City,” Mr. Wright 
points out on the model with his walk- 
ing stick, “children go toward inward 
spaces away from the highway to 
peaceful schools along peaceful by- 
ways.” If in each future small city 
there isn’t a stream on which the 
schoolhouse can be ideally located, 


shallow pools can be added artificially, 
says Mr. Wright. The school building 
will be small as a whole, and that 
“small” will be again divided into still 
smaller units. Each small building will 
have from 15 to 25 children. A large 
school will have no more than 40. 
Groups of three of these buildings can 
be arranged around an interior or 
exterior court. Each building will be 
only one story high. 


“ADAPTED TO USES OF YOUNG LIFE” 
School buildings will be fashioned 


of metals and glass or of fireproof na- 
tive materials. “All will be universally 
adapted to the uses of young life grow- 
ing up in sunlight and cherishing the 
ground as its native birthright.” 

Alongside the school courtyards will 
be individual flower and vegetable beds. 
Beyond the courts and gardens will be 
large game and play spaces. Not far 
from the school will be the town’s 
cultural center, also an arboretum and 
a ZOO. 

The schoolhouse itself will have a 
little museum for loan exhibits and 
its own small cinema with provision 
for music, drama, drafting and art. 

“In such beautiful sunlit buildings as 
these,” Mr. Wright envisions, “the 
everyday child of Broadacres will every 
day be designing by working: prepar- 
ing food and learning how best and 
when to eat it and how charmingly to 
serve it. Learning meantime to see 
accurately by learning to draw what 
he sees, learning how to make two 
blades of grass grow where one or 
none grew before; seeing that act as 
Democracy coming alive. 

“Spiritually and physically these 
Broadacres boys and girls will become 
the co-efficients of naturally creative 
humanity. Individuality capable of co- 
operative individualship will be grow- 
ing up, not mistaking personality for 
individuality. All will be learning to 
know the difference and where to draw 
the line between the Curious and the 
Beautiful.” 


“WISDOM IS SPIRITUAL STATE” 

Out of such teaching and such 
school and city environment, the child 
gradually can grasp the “sense of the 
all-together.” 

“For true wisdom is no earthly 
thing,” in Mr. Wright's philosophy. 
“Wisdom is a spiritual state attained 
by refraining from selfish competition, 
imitation and moralizing. And, most 
of all, by living where we are, in love 

+ 


and harmony with nature.” + 
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Chale Dust 


FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT 


The happiest moment in the life of a schoolman! Amidst much rejoicing, Fred- 
erick J. Moffitt retires from the New York State Education Department. Left to 
right are Mrs. Moffitt; the Moffitts’ daughter, Sue Billings; Chalk Dust, and 
Warren W. Knox, assistant commissioner in the state education department. 


TO A SUPERINTENDENT 


Dear Superintendent, 

I have just received your letter ask 
ing me to talk with you about my son's 
lack of progress in school. I have no 
time to come to the school as I am 
very busy. I live at the edge of the 
district on Mud Lake and I would be 
happy to have 
drop in 


you come over and 


COMMUNICATIVE TECHNICS 
IN THE HALCYON DAYS of yore, 


when the school superintendent went 
to a Teachers Institute, he was wont to 
get some sound, sensible, one-syllable 
advice. But nowadays, when he attends 
an educational convocation, all he gets 
is a headache trying to understand the 
new, strange and awesome pedagogical 
polysyllables. He has to hurry home 
and grab a late model dictionary to 
find out who said what and which 
insulted who. Usually even Mr. Web- 
ster himself fairly 
about the whole thing 
Our educational meetings, our teach- 


seems confused 


ers, and our boys and girls are no 
longer planned, organized or motivated 
—no, sir, nowadays they are “struc- 
tured.” No longer do we appoint com- 
mittees in order to get the well 
intentioned citizenry out of our hair— 
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we “involve” them. The more involve- 
ment, the more involved it gets. 


When 


the square 


rec riminations arise around 


round tables, who now 
pours on the old oil? A lot of inter- 
rogators, discussants, consultants and 
resource people well briefed and eager 
to try out a dry run of the speech 
which they are preparing for Rotary. 

If the orator of the day refers to 
some scientific seating plan to keep the 
kids from busting one another over 
their heads, that plan becomes a 
sociometric behavior chart, and I bet 
that the kids get around that one, too. 
Busy work is now human dynamics; 
gab sessions are conference clinics. 

Does the weary superintendent some- 
times wonder if all these frightening 
tongue twisters are intended to jam 
up the regular channels of communi- 
cative arts (here we go again! ), or is 
this an insidious attempt to conceal 
ignorance of the educative processes? 
Who is responsible for these confusing 
semantic antics, anyway? Is it the same 
subversive gang which has almost suc- 
ceeded in outlawing double breasted 
suits and thereby in exposing the 
pedagogical tummy in all its plump- 
ness? Or is it the arch-enemy who did 
away with waistcoats and thus forced 
the shiny Phi Beta Kappa key into 
involuntary retirement? 


Or more likely it may be some 
professor of semanticology who has 
contracted to supply schools of educa- 
tion with erudition at 10 cents per 
syllable. Or maybe it is some bright 
young advertising expert who has been 
hired to oppose the erection of towers 
of learning complete with swimming 
pools and all-purpose rooms. Or, perish 
the thought, it could be some Sub- 
versive Foundation which is intent on 
the advancement of pedagogical pom- 
posity. 

These are possibilities which may 
well worry the straight talking educa- 
tor. They can be met only in simple 
words, but who is there left in the 
profession who can supply a 
syllable answer? 


one- 


TEACHERS’ SUBCONSCIOUS 
AFTER THE distinguished speaker has 
just finished a long dissertation on 
“The Teacher's Challenges and Re- 
sponsibilities,” the moderator asks for 
questions from the floor. Follows that 
long, awkward pause where the audi- 
ence shuffles its feet, stares glassy-eyed 
at oblivion, and wonders why it ever 
came in the first place. At long last 
some helpful soul thinks up a good 
sound educational question, and the 
situation is saved. 

One can’t help but wonder what the 
questions would actually be if speakers 
were more human and audiences less 
inhibited. Here are some probable 
samples: 

1. How many more things do you 
expect us to do besides teaching school 
all day and correcting papers all night? 

2. Among the psychological aids 
you outlined to help us teach effectively 
why didn’t you mention a bottle of 
aspirin or some of the new relaxation 
pills? 

3. Weren't you a little idealistic in 
comparing the classroom to a bomb 
shelter? Wouldn't a better comparison 
have been a landing field for jet planes? 

4. Where on earth did you get that 
awful tie? 


ADVICE TO SUPERINTENDENT 
WHETHER IT BE a faculty meeting, 
an important paper prepared for pro- 
fessional uplift, a building program, or 
a football season, the best possible 
advice to a superintendent of schools 
is the admonition given by.the King 
to the White Rabbit: “Begin at the 
beginning,” quoth the King sternly, 
“and when you come to the end, stop.” 
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New building and financial support slackens, 


teachers are dismissed, and curriculums are curtailed 


by the segregation conflict, as public schools are 


CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE 


GLEN ROBINSON 


Assistant to the President and Instructor in School Administration 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 


Newly Appointed Assistant Research Director for the N.E.A. 


HE Supreme Court decision on 

segregation is affecting in varying 
degrees virtually every major aspect of 
education in the South. Moreover, 
education is so intricately tied to the 
various facets of community life that 
the very foundations of social struc- 
ture in the region are being shaken. 
Although it is still too early to assess 
its total significance, it is possible to 
identify some of the ways the decision 
is affecting education. 


Rapid desegregation in the Border 
South. Until 1954, discussion about 
the racial desegregation of public 
schools could be little more than talk 
in one-third of the nation, for in 17 
Southern states racial segregation was 
legally mandatory and in four addi- 
tional states it was optional. These 
mandatory provisions were written into 
state constitutions, which were difficult 
to change even when there was a con- 
siderable body of public sentiment 
favorable to change. 

By invalidating these state consti- 
tutional provisions, the Supreme Court 
decision opened the way for the rather 
rapid desegregation of many public 
schools in the Border South. At the 
present time about 660 school districts 
in the border stz es—18 per cent of 
the districts in the South with Negro 
pupils—have desegregated. 

In the Mid-South the Supreme 
Court's decision has made it possible 
to desegregate a few schools and has 
caused some persons to begin talking 
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and thinking realistically about de- 
segregation. Five school districts in the 
Mid-South now have some form of 
desegregation, and some school boards 
are considering steps in that direction. 
The decision has also evoked consider- 
able resentment. Several state legisla- 
tures have enacted provisions designed 
tO maintain segregation. 


Deep South shows determined re- 
sistance. In the Deep South the 
decision has encountered stiff and de- 
termined resistance. State legislatures 
have been working overtime enacting 
measures intended to strengthen the 
bulwarks of segregation. At the same 
time the court’s decision has caused 
many legislators and their constituents 


“ 
= 


Knex in The Nashville Banner 


Careful—or we’ll have 
disintegration. 


to give more serious attention to rais- 
ing educational facilities for Negroes 
to a level comparable to that of the 
facilities for whites. 


Dedication to public education 
challenged. The traditional belief in 
free public education for all children is 
still strong among most Southerners 
In many parts of the region, however, 
dedication to public education is being 
challenged by the fear of racial integra- 
tion. This fear has become so great 
that five states have passed legislation 
permitting the abolition of public 
schools in localities that are forced to 
integrate. 

As early as November 1952 South 
Carolina voters approved by a margin 
of 2 to 1 a constitutional amendment 
repealing the section requiring the 
general assembly to provide for a “lib- 
eral system of free public schools for 
all children between the ages of 6 and 
21 years.” 

By a similar margin, Mississippi vot- 
ers adopted a constitutional amendment 
in December 1954 providing that pub- 
lic schools may be abolished by a two- 
thirds vote of the house and senate 
and that a majority vote of each legis- 
lative house could empower a county 
or separate school district to abolish its 
local public schools. 

North Carolinians ratified by a ma- 
jority of more than 4 to 1 in September 
1956 a constitutional amendment 
authorizing school districts or subdi- 
visions to close schools on a majority 
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It is 32 months since the decision of the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the segregation 
of pupils in public schools. In these two and one-half years definite trends of resistance and 
compliance have evolved. In varying degrees, the following situations now have developed: 


as 


RAPID DESEGREGATION IN THE BORDER SOUTH 
In this area 660 districts have changed to integrated 
schools. 


. PUBLIC SCHOOL EXISTENCE THREATENED 


Permissive abolition of public schools has been author- 
ized in five states. 


. HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING ADOPTED 


Negroes are being grouped in classes where the in- 
structional program is geared to their rate of learning. 


. SOCIAL MIXING FEARED 


Cocurricular activities are restricted or modified. In- 
terracial social functions are prohibited in Georgia 
and Louisiana. 


. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS BANNED 


The use of certain magazines, books, songs and other 
information sources is prohibited in some districts be- 
cause they are allegedly “‘anti-South.” 


. TEACHERS DISMISSED 


Both Negro and white teachers have been discharged 
because of favorable attitudes toward integration. 


. TEACHERS’ FREEDOM RESTRICTED 


Social pressure and legislation limit freedom of speech 
and the right to organize. 


. TEACHER TENURE DENIED 


Some districts have modified tenure provisions for con- 


9. QUALITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS CHANGING 


10. 


Capable citizens avoid school board membership. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE MODIFIED 
Mississippi and South Carolina repeal laws; Virginia, 
Louisiana and North Carolina provide loopholes. 


. STATE FUNDS DENIED 


Three states prohibit the payment of state aid to in- 
tegrated schools; other states contemplate this step. 


. EDUCATIONAL EXPENSE GRANTS AUTHORIZED 


Direct payment to parents for child’s attendance at a 
private school opens door for payment of public funds 
for parochial schools. 


. FUNDS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS REFUSED 


Some people won't vote money for segregated schools; 
others refuse to support schools unless segregated. 


. SCHOOL BONDS DIFFICULT TO SELL 


Interest rates are higher, and some reliable agencies 
are unwilling to handle school bonds. 


. DISTRICT CONSOLIDATION ACCELERATED 


Mississippi has reduced 200 districts to 20 districts. 


. MORE EFFICIENT USE OF FACILITIES 


Integration of schools has permitted more extensive 
use of school plant. 


. FEDERAL AID LOSING FAVOR 


Legislators formerly favoring federal grants now fear 


venient dismissal of teachers. 





federal discrimination against segregated districts. 








vote of the local electorate, if the situa- 
tion becomes “intolerable.” 

In most cases, “private” school meas- 
ures have been adopted with the idea 
thar there would be no statewide turn- 
over of public schools to “private” 
corporations. Rather, these plans usu- 
ally have been adopted with the belief 
that action on them would be neces- 
sary only in a few local school districts 
and then perhaps would be confined to 
individual schools under court order. 

One superintendent analyzed the 
situation as follows: “School adminis- 
trators in the South have labored dili- 
gently to awaken interest in the needs 
of public schools. Just as the public 
was becoming deeply committed to the 
adequate support of schools, the deseg- 
regation decision of the Supreme Court 
descended, sorely testing the commit- 
ment of many Southerners to public 
education. Perhaps the long-range effect 
of this testing will be beneficial in 
terms of the American concept of free 
public education for all children, but, 
to say the least, it is putting a tremen- 
dous strain on the present generation 
of school administrators in the South. 
It will be helpful if the rest of the 
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nation will show patience and under- 
standing during the present crisis.” 


Instructional programs modified. 
There appears to be (currently) a con- 
siderable gap between the academic 
achievement the average 
Negro and white child in southern 
schools. This creates instructional prob- 
lems when Negro and white children 
are brought together in the same class- 
room. Such differences are causing 
educators and laymen to examine more 
closely the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of homogeneous ability group- 
ings. This year, largely as a result of 
events growing out of experience with 
integration, the school system in Wash- 
ington, D.C., began a “four-track” plan 
which places 10th graders into one of 
four curricular programs designed for 
pupils of different academic abilities 
and interests. The following breakdown 
of pupil assignments was given to the 
House subcommittee investigating de- 
segregation in Washington: 315 white 
and 50 Negro students are in the new 
“honors” course for “brilliant” stu- 
dents; 803 whites and 356 Negroes are 
in the “college preparation” program; 


levels of 


645 whites and 1453 Negroes are in 
the “terminal” program, and 158 whites 
and 1319 Negroes are in the “basic” 
program for “slow learners.” 

The renewed interest in homogene- 
ous ability groups is finding support, 
at least privately, among some promi- 
nent Negro parents. Their only stipu- 
lation is that groupings of pupils be 
made fairly. Some of these Negroes 
have said that one of the most realistic 
ways to begin desegregation in states 
where there is considerable sentiment 
against such action might be to set up 
small integrated classes for superior 
students. This, they say, would reduce 
Opposition to desegregation and at the 
same time provide improved educa- 
tional opportunities for one of the 
most neglected groups of Negro chil- 
dren in segregated schools. 

In June 1956 Mrs. B. A. Compton, 
principal of John Pitman School, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. (one of the first elemen- 
tary schools in Missouri to desegregate ) 
and her teaching staff gave Southern 
School News* an evaluation of two 
years’ experience with integration. Ac- 
cording to that publication the John 
Pitman teachers think that during the 
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second year “the scholastic disparity 
remains just as great and that it is now 
complicated by feelings of frustration 
and defensiveness on the part of the 
Negroes—feelings which come out in 
the form of greater aggressiveness, 
arrogance and bad temper.” Mrs. 
Compton and her staff are quick to 
point out that none of the experiences 
of the two years constitutes an argu- 
ment against school integration. They 
hope that more progress can be re- 
ported next year. 


Extracurricular activities restricted. 
Recently a curriculum expert in the 
South observed: “It seems to me that 
where schools have been integrated 
the action has restricted cocurricular 
activities such as the prom, the ban- 
quet, and perhaps some types of dra- 
matic productions but that it has had 
little effect upon athletic participation, 
band, orchestra and similar activities.” 

There are reports that, in under- 
populated white schools in cities where 
desegregation has occurred, some white 
students have welcomed the additional 
talent available for athletic and musical 
activities as a result of the admission 
of Negro students. 

Bonita Valien of Fisk University, in 
describing the desegregation of schools 
in St. Louis in a pamphlet published 


by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith states: “The area in which 
there has been the greatest amount of 


concern, caution and frustration has 
come in the strictly ‘social affairs, 
often referred to as ‘social mixing.’ 
Throughout the system, it is under- 
stood that there must be no activities 
carried on either by or through the 
school which will embarrass any stu- 
dent. How to handle this is the prob- 
lem of each individual 
One principal stated that his school 
was not having any social affairs, while 
another was having them with restric- 
tion, and still another was taking a 
permissive attitude, saying to the or- 
ganization: ‘Have them if you choose.’ 

One of the objections most fre- 
quently voiced against desegregation is 


school. 


*Southern School News is published by 
the Southern Education Reporting Service, 
Nashville, Tenn., an objective, fact finding 
agency established by southern editors and 
educators with the assistance of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. Its 
purpose is to provide accurate, unbiased 
information about developments in educa- 
tion arising from the Supreme Court ruling 
declaring segregation in public schools 
unconstitutional. The author gratefully 
acknowledges the services of the S.E.R.S. 
and the assistance of its excellent staff. 
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the effect it might have upon the social 
activities of the school—the school 
sponsored parties, dances, plays, ball 
games, suppers and similar activities. 
To realize fully the depth of this ob- 
jection, one must understand the ex- 
tremely important réle the schools play 
in the social life of most southern 
communities, especially rural commu- 
nities. 

The Louisiana and Georgia legisla- 
tures have passed laws specifically 
prohibiting interracial social functions 
Or sports contests. 


Instructional materials censored 
or banned. Three national magazines 
— Time, Life and Look — have been 
banned from the high school libraries 
in Clairborne and Bossier parishes 
(counties) in Louisiana. School boards 
in these parishes charged that the 
magazines “distorted” the race issue. 
The Bossier school board accused them 
of waging “a systematic campaign to 
prejudice the American people against 
the South by presenting in their col- 
umns biased and distorted views of the 
institution of segregation of races in 
our schools.” Bossier Parish, which in- 
cludes part of the Shreveport metro- 
politan area, has nine high schools. 

In Morehouse Parish the school 
board removed a science textbook, 
“Science for Better Living,” from use 
in the ninth grade. Supt. S. G. Luckey 
said that the book had been removed 
after the board had investigated a 
parent’s complaint that certain pas- 
sages “insinuate that races breed freely 
with each other.” 

The Georgia Board of Education has 
banned three textbooks from use in 
public schools for being “anti-South.” 
One is a songbook, “Together We 
Sing,” which the board banned because 
the word “darkies” in Stephen Foster's 
songs “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Old Folks at Home” had been re- 


placed by “young folks,” “brothers” or 
other wording. “America, Land of the 
Free” was discontinued by the board 
because it “gives full treatment to the 
northern argument in the controver- 
sies’ and “does not give the South 
credit for its part in the Revolutionary 
War.” The sharpest criticism was 
leveled at “Our Changing Social Order,” 
a book prepared by Ruth Wood 
Gavian, H. A. Gray, and Ernest Groves. 
A study committee said that the book 
is too critical of the South’s racial 
point of view and speaks in “unfavor- 
able terms” of the South’s “dominant 
group, the white, Protestant, native- 
born, Anglo-Saxon element.” 


Teachers dismissed or threatened. 
A total of 494 teachers have been dis- 
missed or threatened with dismissal as 
a result of the segregation-desegrega- 
tion controversy, according to a recent 
survey made by the Southern School 
News. The survey revealed that 304 
Negro teachers have been displaced in 
Oklahoma, about 60 in Kentucky, 58 
in West Virginia, 20 in Missouri, and 
about 20 in Texas. Both Negro and 
white teachers have been dismissed 
or asked to resign in three other states 
as a result of desegregation controver- 
sies. At least 24 such cases have oc- 
curred in South Carolina, four in 
Florida, two in Virginia, one in Geor- 
gia, and one in Delaware. 

Nearly all of the Negro teachers 
displaced in Kentucky, Missouri, Texas 
and West Virginia have been re- 
employed, usually in the same state. 
In Oklahoma, where the bulk of the 
displacement has occurred, a number 
of displaced Negro teachers have been 
unable to find other teaching positions 
in the state. 

Southern School News reports that 
at least 113 Negro teachers now are 
instructing white students; all of these 
are in predominantly Negro schools 








P.T.A. PROTESTS PRO-INTEGRATION 


Betty Baldwin McLaurine resigned as president 
of the Montgomery Council of Parents and 
Teachers in July 1956, protesting what she 
termed the pro-integration position of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. An 
Independent Parent-Teachers Alliance since has 
been formed in Montgomery. Several local 
P.T.A. groups in at least eight other counties 
have voted either to withhold funds or to with- 
draw from the state and national organizations. 














to which white pupils have recently 


been assigned 


Tenure laws weakened. Some states 
have been amending tenure laws to 
facilitate the dismissal of certain teach- 
ers in the event of desegregation. A 
special session of the Florida legisla- 
ture approved a bill on Aug. 1, 1956, 
authorizing the county board of pub- 
lic instruction to choose school per- 
sonnel from all available personnel and 
certificated teachers when said board 
is required to or does consolidate its 
school program at any center and to 
dismiss any teachers not needed with- 
out regard to any previous contractual 


relationships.’ 


Teachers’ personal and academic 
freedoms restricted. The Appomattox 
County Board of Education in Virginia 
refused in May 1956 to renew the 
contracts of two eighth grade teachers, 
Georgia Gurney and Gertrude Kerr 
Mrs. Gurney said she believed the rea- 
son the board did not renew her con- 
tract was that she voted in 1954 
against a resolution favoring segrega- 
tion. “I do not consider myself an 
integrationist, but I do believe the 
public school system should be pre- 


served.” All but one of the 19 teachers 
in the school signed a statement pro- 
testing the board’s action 

The two 
following statement: “The 18 teachers 
of Appomattox High School 


signed and submitted the protest have 


teachers later issued the 


who 


been severely criticized and even slan- 
dered. .. . Just as we have been unpro- 
fessionally and unethically treated, so 
our colleagues are being intimidated 
and their positions jeopardized by their 
actions in our behalf.” 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch de- 
clared, in part: “The impression has 
been created in the widespread pub- 
licity accorded the case that the two 
competent teachers have been dropped, 
without explanation, and that it is 
becoming dangerous in Virginia for 
teachers to express even a mild dissent 
from majority community opinion on 
the race problem.” 

At Mullins, $.C., a seventh grade 
teacher and coach, Jay Clark, resigned 
his position following remarks he 
made concerning the University of 
Alabama demonstration over the ad- 
mission of a Negro student. Mr. Clark 
said: “I simply asked the question if 
the students’ attitude at Alabama was 
either American or Christian. | made 
no comment beyond that. I did not 
segregation, 


mention integration or 


68 


but apparently some people interpreted 
my remarks in the wrong light.” Mr. 
Clark was reinstated by the school 
board after a hearing, but he decided 
that it was best for him to resign. 

Harrison E. Lee, principal of Speight 
School (Negro) at Fort Gaines, Ga., 
resigned his position as a result of 
what he termed pressure from other 
Negroes in the community following 
speeches he made asking Negroes to 
‘forget integration.” In one speech 
published in the local weekly news- 
paper in February 1956, Mr. Lee ad- 
fellow Negroes: “We 
have not yet learned how to pool our 


monished his 
resources and build even a recreation 
hall 

Negroes in 
mitted a petition to the board of edu- 


for our children.” 


the community  sub- 
cation calling for Mr. Lee to resign 
in the best interest of Negroes. The 
principal said he, his wife (also a 
and his family had been 


Shortly after Mr. Lee re- 


teacher ), 
threatened 
signed he and his family left the com- 
munity. 

The Louisiana legislature approved 
on July 8, 1956, acts that provided 
additional causes for the removal of 
permanent teachers and other school 
employes in the public school system 
The two additional causes for removal 
are “being a member of or contribut- 
ing to any group, organization, move- 


ment or corporation that is by law 


or injunction prohibited from opera- 


tion in the state of Louisiana, or of 
advocating or in any manner perform- 
ing act toward bringing about 
integration 
public school system or any public 


any 


of the races within the 
institution of higher learning of the 
state of Louisiana.’ 

In February 1955 the general assem- 
bly of Georgia adopted a bill which 
makes it a felony punishable by two 
years’ imprisonment for any state, 
county, city or school official to allow 
any state or local funds to be used for 
a mixed school or to pay any teacher 


instructing a mixed class.” 

Unstable conditions deter teachers. 
There that prospects 
of job insecurity and unstable work- 


are indications 
ing conditions are causing some teach- 
ers to migrate to more desirable situa- 
tions. Two school superintendents in 
Kentucky reported that, during the 
Sturgis-Clay desegregation, a few teach- 
ers in these and neighboring school 
systems unstable situatior 
growing out of the desegregation dis- 
pute as their reason for wanting to 


cited the 


leave their teaching positions 


Interviews with college placement 
officials and professors closely asso- 
ciated with teacher placement indicate 
that a number of teachers and school 
administrators who are available for 
employment say that they will not 
consider positions in particular states 
because of professional conditions re- 
sulting from the controversy. 


“Quality” of school board mem- 
bership affected. The superintendent 
of a medium sized city in Texas re- 
ports that in a meeting of several 
Texas school superintendents there 
arose a discussion about the “decline 
in the quality of candidates” running 
in recent school board eleétions. The 
superintendents were of the opinion 
that some of the more capable persons 
in their communities were not running 
for school board membership because 
they did not want to have the primary 
responsibility for making the difficult 
decisions that lie ahead in the deseg- 
regation controversy. 

In several cases where capable per- 
sons were invited to become candi- 
dates, they replied that they were 
concerned about the schools but be- 
cause of professional reasons they could 
not afford to become personally in- 
volved in a fight over desegregation 

The executive secretary of the Texas 
Association of School Boards, Don 
Nugent, said in June 1956 that the 
few candidates who favored integra- 
tion were unsuccessful in the spring 
boards. In- 
tegration was an issue in only a few 
districts, but, 
prosegregation candidates won. 


elections of local school 


where an issue arose, 


Compulsory school attendance 
laws modified. Mississippi and South 
Carolina have repealed their compul- 
sory school attendance laws, and Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana and North Carolina 
have provisions for suspending com- 
pulsory school attendance under special 
In repealing its compul- 
South 


conditions. 
sory school attendance laws, 
Carolina established a system of visit- 
ing teachers in lieu of the attendance 
teachers who operated under the for- 
mer compulsory attendance law. The 
new visiting teachers are charged only 
with the responsibility for using rea- 
son, influence and persuasion to obtain 
school attendance. 

Some persons in South Carolina and 
the other sections of the South are be- 
ginning to question the advisability 
of compelling many teen-age Negro 
students to attend school against their 
will and without the encouragement 
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of their parents. These persons are 
saying that for the last 10 or 15 years 
school authorities in the South have 
been attempting to urge and force 
these teen-agers to attend school, with 
little success but at considerable pub- 
lic expense. They say that perhaps it 
would be better just to let such youths 


drop out of school. 


*Slow-down” in public school 
finance. “Maybe can't enforce 


segregation, but we 


we 
have a_ serious 


question whether we can _ provide 
money for integrated schools,” said 
Tennessee State Sen. James H. Cum- 
mings. This indicative 
of the attitude of a considerable num- 
ber of southern legislators toward the 
financial support of integrated schools 
South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia 
have already enacted laws prohibiting 
the payment of state funds to integ- 
rated schools. Interest in meas 
ures seems to be spreading to other 
example, 


statement is 


such 


states. In Tennessee, for 
where until now no new segregation 
measures have been enacted into law, 
political leaders are predicting that 
the issue of segregation will make the 
1957 session of the legislature one of 
the stormiest in history. One of the 
measures being seriously considered by 
some of the more moderate legislators 
is a law prohibiting the payment of 
state funds to local school districts 
that voluntarily integrate. 

A measure designed to facilitate the 
immediate withholding of funds, in 
the event that integration threatens, 
is a Virginia law permitting the financ- 
ing of schools on a month-to-month 


basis. About a score of Virginia county 


At Brewton, Ga., 700 Negro children are going to school 
in dilapidated buildings, the water drawn from an open 
well, while there stands unused a new rural school for 
Negroes (below right). There is a dispute over a tiny patch 
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boards of supervisors have adopted 
this financing plan. Some have already 
encountered difficulties. In October 
1956 both the white and the Negro 
local teachers associations of Hanover 
County protested to the board of super- 
visors the delay in salary payments to 
school employes resulting from the 
month-to-month procedure. 


Educational expense grants for 
private school attendance. A _ policy 
new to recent American public school 
financing at the elementary and second- 
ary school level—' educational expense 
grants’—has been authorized in some- 
what different forms by the states of 
Georgia, Virginia and North Carolina. 

The North Carolina law states: 
‘Every child residing in this state, for 
whom no public school is available, or 
who is assigned to a public school at- 
tended by a child of another race 
against the wishes of his parent or 
guardian or the person standing in 
loco parentis to such child, is entitled 
to apply for an education expense 
grant from state funds appropriated 
for that purpose. Such grants shall be 
available only for education in a pri- 
vate nonsectarian school, and in the 
case of a child assigned to a public 
school attended by a child of another 
race.” 

The expense grant available to each 
child eligible in North Carolina “is 
equal to the per-day, per-student 
amount of state funds expended on 
public schools throughout the state 
year.” 

now 


preceding school 
would 


during the 


Since these payments 


amount to only $135 annually, many 


persons question whether these laws 


would provide sufficient funds even 
to operate adequate private schools, 
much less to provide funds necessary 
for buildings and equipment. This was 
an issue in the North Carolina referen- 
1956 which authorized the 
educational expense grants. The ob- 
jection also was raised in Virginia and 


dum in 


Georgia. 

Possible precedent for parochial 
school grants. Advocates of measures 
similar to the North Carolina “educa- 
tional expense grants” law maintain 
that these grants provide a kind of 
“safety valve” in “intolerable” situa- 
tions where parents strenuously object 
to their children’s being forced to at- 
tend racially integrated public schools 
Some educators point out that, while 
these provisions may help ease situa- 
tions resulting from objections to 
racial association in public schools, 
they might at the same time set a prec- 
edent for educational expense grants 
to parents who object to their chil- 
dren’s attending public schools because 
of religious beliefs. 

These educators reason that, if the 
principle “money follows pupil” were 
to become established in the financial 
support of southern schools through 
grants to parents who seek to avoid 
racial mixing, it would be but a short 
step to the application of the same 
principle to parents who seek to avoid 
the mixing of children of different 


religious faiths ‘in schools. 


School bond sales adversely af- 
fected. Some southern communities, 
especially in Virginia, are reported to 
be holding school bond issues to the 
because of the un 


barest minimum 


of land on which part of the school stands. The white 
owner, Curtiss Beall, refused to yield title to the land be- 
cause he doesn’t want Negroes close to his home, he says. 
His home stands across the road from the new building. 


penn ae 
mye a 


ates 





settled segregation controversy and the 
tight money market. The Southern 
School News reported in November 
1956 that, since Virginia enacted its 
new anti-integration program with the 
threat of closing schools, “some bond 
men say they are not even sure a school 
bond issue now would sell at all.” 

County Judge Beverly Briley, after 
having difficulty selling a $3 million 
school bond issue for Davidson County 
(Nashville), Tennessee, in November 
1956 stated: “Financial houses simply 
are reluctant to purchase school bonds 
from southern cities and states during 
this crucial period because of the 
segregation issue.” 

The highest rate of interest that 
has been reported recently in the re- 
gion is 4 per cent in Mississippi. The 
lowest has been less than 2 per cent 
in Maryland, available where districts 
are able to make use of state credit. 
The present rate of interest being paid 
for Alabama school bonds is about 3 
per cent. The Deep South state of 
South Carolina, however, recently sold 
a $15 million bond issue as part of 
its massive school building program 
for an interest rate of only 2.64 per 
cent. 

School building programs op- 
posed. A Texas superintendent of city 
schools reports that some school bond 
referendums in eastern and central 
Texas have been meeting opposition. 
He explains the difficulty in this man- 
ner: “One group of people doesn't 
want to spend any more money on 
segregated schools and the other group 
doesn't want to spend money on 
schools unless they are segregated.” 

The voters of Arlington County, 
Virginia, rejected in February 1956 
a proposed $9.4 million bond issue 
for school construction. Shortly before 
the referendum, Arlington had been 
the center of a heated controversy in 
the general assembly over segregation. 
Thirty elementary classrooms had to 
go on shifts as a result of the defeat 
of the bond issue. 

The school board of Hoxie, Ark., 
integrated public schools of its own 
accord soon after the implementing 
decision of the Supreme Court. How- 
ever, the resulting public sentiment 
in the Hoxie district was such that 
more than six months later an urgent- 
bond referendum 


ly needed school 
failed to pass. 
On the other hand, a county super- 
intendent of schools from the vicinity 
of Memphis, Tenn., remarked: “The 
Supreme Court decision has built 


70 


school buildings for Negroes all over 
this section of the state.” 

In Mississippi a superintendent of 
city schools observed: “Although the 
Supreme Court decision is not result- 
ing in integration in Mississippi, it 
has certainly stepped up interest in 
providing equal but separate school 
facilities for Negroes.” 


School consolidation accelerated. 
School district consolidation in Mis- 
sissippi has been accelerated since the 
Supreme Court decision. Need for such 
consolidation results from the unusual 
former school organization in Missis- 
sippi, which placed white and Negro 
children in completely separate school 
districts. The school district reorgan- 
ization is a part of Mississippi's Negro- 
white school equalization program and 
is designed to replace the small over- 
lapping districts with single districts 
large enough to support equal and ade- 
quate schools for each race. Twenty- 
four of the state’s 82 counties have 
already reorganized school districts. 


School facilities utilized better. 
In an official report on the desegrega- 
tion of its public schools, the St. Louis 
Board of Education states that one of 
the immediate outcomes of desegrega- 
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Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 


“Let the blessed light of 
publicity shine in.” 


tion was the redistribution of students 
to relieve crowded conditions which 
had for many years existed at the high 
schools for Negroes. The average en- 
rollment at the two previously all- 
Negro high schools was decreased from 
4236 students during the semester pre- 
ceding desegregation to 3592 students 
during the semester following desegre- 
gation—a 15 per cent reduction. 


Federal aid for education ham- 
pered. Some observers report that an 
increasing number of southern con- 
gressmen are opposed to expanding 
federal aid to education with or with- 
out desegregation provisions. Appar- 
ently the general feeling among these 
southern congressmen is that if deseg- 
regation strings are not attached to 
the original federal aid bills they will 
be attached to later appropriation bills, 
after southern schools have become 
partially dependent upon federal funds. 


* * * 


HE forces of segregation and in- 

tegration are joined in combat; 
their battlefield is the public schools 
of the South. Perhaps out of this 
struggle will be born an educational 
system better fitted to meet the needs 
of the South of tomorrow. Whether 
or not the people of the South realis- 
tically face and resolve the present 
crisis with wisdom, understanding and 
forbearance depends largely upon those 
Southerners who have not identified 
themselves with either extreme. 

The United States Supreme Court 
prefaced the specifics of its imple- 
menting decision of 1955 with the 
following: “Full implementation of 
these constitutional principles may re- 
quire solution of varied local school 
problems. School authorities have the 
primary responsibility of elucidating, 
assessing and solving these problems.” 

In many sections of the South, 
school officials who attempt to move 
toward the desegregation of schools 
find their communities divided into 
two militant camps. One group inter- 
prets the court's phrase, “with all de- 
liberate speed,” to mean “at once.” 
This group discounts the time re- 
quired for the “solution of varied local 
school problems” and pushes for 
immediate desegregation. The other 
group, ignoring the court's statement 
that “the validity of these constitu- 
tional principles cannot be allowed to 
yield simply because of disagreement 
with them,” insists that the desegre- 
gation of schools would bring dis- 
aster to many southern communities 
and must be indefinitely postponed. 
The vocal sentiment on the question 
of public school desegregation in the 
South has become polarized into the 
NOWS and the NEVERS. 

Many Southerners reject both of 
these positions, but at present there 
is no major group with a well defined 
position which southern moderates can 
conscientiously support. A new and 
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different approach must be developed 
by groups attempting to promote de- 
segregation if such groups are to gain 
support among southern moderates. 

The present emphasis of major pro- 
integration groups is largely a frontal, 
legal attack on segregation. In the past 
this approach has resulted in the win- 
ning of significant desegregation law- 
suits, and there are still legal battles 
to be won. But it is possible to win 
battles and lose a war. Flexibility in 
approach might easily mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
in terms of accomplishing the ulti- 
mate goal of desegregation—the accept- 
ance of Negroes as full and equal 
citizens in American democracy. Shared 
respect between the races is essential 
for accomplishment of this goal. 


Present approaches create re- 
sentment. At the present time a sub- 
stantial group of white Southerners 
who believe segregation is morally 
wrong and who might otherwise be 
sympathetic toward desegregation think 
that the approaches being used by 
major prointegration organizations fre- 
quently create unnecessary tensions 
without helping in the solution of 
some of the more vexing problems 
involved in desegregation. 

Changing the attitudes of 
white Southerners—and their attitudes 
must be changed if public school de- 
segregation is to achieve its most 
significant goal—will require a great 
deal of understanding and thoughtful 
action on the part of integrationists 
and their organizations. It will require 
that the persons advocating desegrega- 
tion have a working knowledge of the 
presents in 


these 


problems desegregation 
various sections of the South. It will 
require that persons attempting to 
promote desegregation face realistically 
the fact that, although there are many 
exceptions, as a group southern 
Negroes show characteristics usually 
found among groups that are largely 
confined to the extreme lower socio- 
economic levels — characteristics such 
as a high rate of crime and violence, 
a high percentage of broken homes, 
poor sanitation practices, a high rate 
of disease, and lower scholastic achieve- 
ment. This is not admitting inherent 
racial inferiority; it is only recogniz- 
ing conditions which exist and which 
constitute severe problems in the de- 
segregation of many southern schools. 

Persons and groups interested in 
desegregation might be wise to take 
the lead in helping to reduce some of 
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the more acute problems bearing di- 
rectly upon desegregation. An ap- 
proach emphasizing the responsibility 
of Negroes to prepare for desegrega- 
tion rather than their immediate right 
to attend integrated schools could be 
particularly helpful. It would also be 
in keeping with the Supreme Court's 


os 
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Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, 


Defining the situation. 


decision. Such an approach stressing 
education and responsibility among 
Negroes not only would help alleviate 
some of the trouble-spots in desegre- 
gation but might enlist support among 
many white Southerners. 


Negro parents can help. One 
highly publicized trouble-spot is the 
relatively low scholastic achievement 
average of Negro pupils as compared 
with that of white pupils of the same 
age. One way the scholastic achieve- 
ment of Negro children could be 
raised is through parental assistance. 
Interested groups might organize and 
conduct educational programs for Ne- 
gro parents designed to increase the 
ability of these parents to help their 
children improve academic skills. 


More remedial work recom- 
mended. Scholastic achievement of 
Negro pupils could also be improved 
through the employment of special 
teachers to assist pupils needing reme- 
dial work. Groups interested in de- 
segregation could urge school officials 
to provide such teachers. In addition, 
these groups could urge that outstand- 
ing teachers be paid extra to hold spe- 
cial clinics in the basic skill subjects 
for pupils in the afternoons, on Sat- 
urdays, or during the summer. De- 
segregation gtoups could encourage 
local school authorities to set up work- 
shops and to provide teachers of Negro 
pupils with more consultative services 
in remedial problems and technics. 


Related to improvement of health 
and sanitation. Other problems relat- 
ing to the desegregation of schools, 
such as the improvement of health and 
sanitation among Negro pupils, could 
be approached in a similar manner. 
The frequency of disease could be re- 
duced through improved health in- 
spections and medical treatment. 

Such an approach might have a far- 
reaching effect upon the many white 
Southerners who feel that desegrega- 
tion is morally right but that present 
conditions prevent it. The attitudes 
of other white Southerners who prefer 
segregation in public schools but who 
believe that desegregation is inevit- 
able might also be influenced. 

Many southern whites might lend 
both financial and moral support to 
such programs. With this as a begin- 
ning, it is reasonable to believe that 
some of these persons might also exer- 
cise leadership in developing programs 
designed to help white pupils and par- 
ents face the problems of desegrega- 
tion. Programs emphasizing education 
and responsibility initiated through 
the efforts of groups interested in 
desegregation might become the nu- 
cleus around which officials 
could build expanded programs de- 
signed to alleviate the major problems 
involved in the integration of white 
and Negro pupils in public schools. 


school 


A more realistic approach to full 
citizenship. Such an approach by 
groups interested in accomplishing the 
ultimate goals of desegregation does 
not require the abandonment of appro- 
priate litigation. It merely calls for 
a much broader and more realistic pro- 
gram that has greater possibilities for 
achieving the basic purpose of deseg- 
regation—full and equal citizenship. 
Whether this approach or another is 
used, one thing is certain—only an 
approach that develops shared respect 
between the races can accomplish the 
real intent of the Court decision. 


* * * 


REPRINTS of this final article and 
of the five discussions that pre- 
ceded it are available at nominal 
cost from the editors. Early articles 
discussed: 

1. Shock Waves of Desegregation. 
Patterns of Resistance to School 
Integration. 

Forms of Compliance. 
Politicians Sidestep Desegrega- 
tion. 


Crusaders for Segregation. 








The Future of the One-Room School 


is not so bleak as we might think. It looks 


have some. 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


President, Southern State Teachers College 


* CHOO! 
Midwest 


patrons, especially in the 


and Great Plains states, 
are wondering about the future of the 
one-room, one-teacher, Open-country 
rural school which has been the center 
of elementary education for farm peo- 
ple. They have watched with keen 
interest the trends in the last 25 years 
rural schools has 


as the number of 


decreased. In some older states in 
the East the open-country rural school 
has been almost completely absorbed 
into the town and village school, 
through carefully planned transporta- 
tion and reorganization 


Will 


rural schools with one another or into 


this trend toward merging 
town schools continue? If so, how far 
will it go? 


Will the 


we now know it finally disappear from 


one-room rural school as 


the educat ional scene? 


These are questions about which 


farm families are apprehensive. They 


think of the rural school as a local 
institution around which much of their 
community life has revolved. A large 
share of the pride in the locality has 
been centered here 

To take this local school completely 
area seems to rob 


away from the 


these families of a treasured asset. In 
some cases it causes hardships brought 
on by greater distances to be traveled 
to other schools, or in some instances 
it forces parents to board and room 
children from the 


shelter of their own home 


away protecting 

In any thorough analysis of this 
problem one is faced with what would 
seem for the moment at least some 
factors that are definitely certain, while 
other factors are to some extent un- 
certain 

These are a few things we are quite 
sure of as we study the rural school 


situation: 


72 


as if most farm areas would always 


Springfield, S.D 


Rural educational consciousness is 
strong. The farm people of America 
have risen to great heights in their 


schoo] interest carries 


high 


interests. This 


through from elementary to 
school to college. They are demanding 
good facilities at all levels for their 
children, but they also prefer to have 
these schools close to their homes if 


at all possible 


Farm population has become 
stabilized. The movement of people 
from rural areas to cities has leveled 
off. The size of farms is reaching an 
Ths 
remain 
In tact the total rural 


upper limit number of farm 


families will quite constant 


from now on 
population will edge upward in the 


next few years OWINZ to increased 


birth rates 


There are also certain things we 
cannot be too sure of as we study this 


problem, such as 


Possibility of booms. Many states 
have felt the impact of unforeseen dis- 
coveries, such as oil or minerals, or 
development programs, such as river 
development, all of which cause dis- 


turbances in population distributions 


What might happen to top-heavy 
population centers? Some people be- 
lieve that there will be a decentral- 
ization of large population centers. A 
recession would hasten such a trend, 
and any danger of atomic attack on 
a city center would drive people in 


great numbers into the open country. 


The family-sized farm. There has 
been a strong move toward the family- 
sized farm in several states. Any move- 
ment of population from city back to 
farm would hasten this trend—all of 


which would add up to more farm 


The need is to make them efficient. 


families and the need for more rural 
school facilities 

One would be brave indeed to pre- 
dict with final certainty what will hap- 
pen to any of our social institutions, 
But there ap- 
pears to be enough evidence at hand 
to enable one to offer the following 
practical conclusions on which to base 


much less the schools. 


long-range planning 


There always will be a need for 
some one-room rural schools. How 
many of such schools will be required? 
Where will they be located? This will 
hinge on local factors such as accessi- 
bility and geography. In Mid- 
west states the decrease in the number 


most 
of rural schools has tapered off. 


Better rural school districts mean 
better rural schools. The move for 
sounder districts is aimed at strength- 
ening, not eliminating, the rural school. 
and better district 
means a better financed 
all of the benefits accruing thereto. 


school 


school with 


A larger 


The one-room rural school can 
be efficient. A_ rural with a 
well trained enough 
pupils to offer competition and social- 


school 
teacher, with 


ization, and with 


can and does produce good results. 


proper equipment 


Rural schools will always depend 
on roads. One cannot separate the 
open-country problem from 
roads. Fewer schools mean longer dis- 
tances to be traveled by pupils. 
And there are limits to travel. Weather 
conditions in the Midwest make long 


school 


hauls too risky. 

So, this is my opinion now: We 
shall always have rural schools. They 
are a must in most farm areas, and 
they can be efficient + 
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HERE is a backlog of need for 

new public elementary and second- 
ary schools ranging from 200,000 to 
500,000 classrooms, depending on the 
standards of school housing assumed 
to be fit for American children. Con- 
struction has increased since 1950, but 
it has not kept pace with the require- 
ments of larger enrollments, obsoles- 
cence, shifting school population, and 
necessary new schools in reorganized 
districts. 

There is every indication that a 
large majority of the American people 
favor the full use of our local-state- 
federal tax structure to remedy the 
shortage of classrooms. The leaders 
and formal platforms of both major 
political parties favor national school 
construction legislation. Each blames 
the other for failure of the 84th Con- 
gress to enact it. In the political area 
there has been some hypocrisy, but 
eventually there will be action in ac- 
cord with the will of the people. 

The desegregation roadblock that was 
used in Congress to defeat the Kelley 
bill last July can hardly persist in the 
face of this public opinion. A con- 
sistent national policy must be de- 
veloped for all federal programs of 
whether for 
lunches 


assistance to education, 


vocational education, school 


construction and maintenance of 
schools in defense areas, or federal re- 
search contracts. Congress will be re- 
luctant to burden all these and other 
educational programs with the federal 
discretionary control sought in con- 
nection with desegregation, nor is it 
likely to continue application of a dif- 
ferent policy to school construction 
than to the others. 


Worst kind of federal control. 
The alternative is to recognize the 
methods of judicial enforcement of 
desegregation as defined by the Su- 
preme Court as the proper approach 
to the problem, and this we may con- 
fidently expect. Most citizens and edu- 
cators oppose discretionary federal ad- 
ministrative power to substitute the 
ideas of federal bureaucrats about de- 
segregation for those of the courts. 
This would be federal control of 
education of the most objectionable 
kind. Issues on civil rights should be 
able to stand on their own feet in 
Congress and elsewhere. It is patently 
unfair to attach legislative riders to 
educational legislation when they could 
not be passed alone, merely to drag 
educational legislation to tragic and 
undeserved defeat. 
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PAYING FOR 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 


A proposal for full use 


of the local-state-federal 


tax structure to remedy the shortage 


of public school classrooms. 


Three alternative formulas 


for allocation of one billion 


dollars of funds to the 


states are analyzed and 


compared with the federal 


tax incidence within the states. 


EDGAR FULLER 


Executive Secretary 


Council of Chief State School Officers 


Washington, D.C. 


In this article 1 shall assume that 
the public will is certain to prevail. I 
shall examine the fiscal realities that 
make federal legislation necessary 
Then I shall discuss the appropriate- 


ness and adequacy of school construc- 
tion as a vehicle for federal sharing of 
the costs of education. Finally, I shall 
formulas that 
have been proposed for federal assist- 


evaluate some of the 
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ance to the states, considering both 
distribution according to need for 
school construction and equity among 
the states in paying for it. 


FISCAL REALITIES 


During the next decade, Americans 
must spend an average of about $4 
billion each year for new public school 
facilities. Even at best, much of this 
cost of new construction must be raised 
by borrowing. The latest official sta- 
tistics show that local school districts 
paid $361 million to retire old school 
bonds during the school year 1953-54 
but issued new bonds in excess of $1.6 
billion during the same year. Borrow- 
ing has increased rapidly since 1954, 
so that school districts are now in- 
creasing their net capital indebtedness 
more than $1.5 billion each year. In 
doing this, they are also obligating 
themselves for the highest interest rates 
paid for several decades. 


Debt service encroaches on funds 
for operation. Local school taxes come 
almost entirely from real estate. Un- 
fortunately, ownership of such prop- 
erty is no longer a reliable indicator 
of ability to pay taxes. In our society 
most income is earned quite apart 
from such ownership. As a result, the 
greatly increasing cumulative load of 
debt service in thousands of school dis- 
tricts makes them less and less able to 
bear the local share of costs for effective 
current operation of schools from their 
property taxes, Eventually these dis- 
tricts may be forced to reduce teach- 
ers’ salaries and other costs of instruc- 
tion to pay off the bonds from the in- 
flationary 1950's, just as they did dur- 
ing the 1930's to pay off the school 
bonds that were sold during the in- 
flationary 1920's. 

Such local districts need more help 
than they are likely to receive from the 
states alone. State taxes increased 15 
per cent and state debts 14 per cent 
in the year ending June 30, 1956, but 
the states as a group made little or no 
impact on accumulated school needs. 
This is typical of the years since 1950. 
New needs are mutliplying which must 
be met at inflated prices, and even 
with heroic efforts many states find 
themselves running hard to stay in the 
same place. 


State aid has not increased per- 
centagewise. In the inflationary years 
since 1950, state aid for education 
has increased greatly in number of 
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dollars, but the percentage of total 
public school costs paid by the states 
has remained almost stationary. The 
trend which approximately doubled 
the percentage of state aid between 
1925 and 1950 has leveled off. Just 
when much greater funds are most 
needed, the schools are finding they 
must rely more and more on the local 
property taxes that are only one-fourth 
as representative of the gross national 
product as they were in 1930. 


TWO FEDERAL TAX IMPACTS 


One reason for this financial dilem- 
ma in is that the federal 
government is devastatingly effective 
in collecting taxes and that it is in- 
creasingly taking from the states some 
of their most productive tax sources. 
It skims off taxes that could otherwise 
be used by the states for education. 
Then the federal government diverts 
state appropriations away from educa- 
tion by granting funds for highways, 
hospitals, public assistance, and other 
services to the states on such favorable 
matching terms that these services gain 
a priority over education in the com- 
petition for state funds. This further 
skims off state funds that could other- 
wise be used for education. These two 
federal tax impacts are forcing the 
state governments into a tax position 
almost as difficult as that of the local 
school districts, with education in the 
lowest competitive position among the 


education 


public services. 

Under these conditions, the present 
federal discrimination against educa- 
tion can be ended only through equi- 
table use of the local-state-federal tax 
system for education along with the 
other public services. It is politically 
impossible to give education an equal 
chance at the state tax dollar by reduc- 
iag federal grants to the competing 
public services because both political 
parties are firmly committed to in- 
creasing them. 


Federal sharing of construction 
costs is practical. Sharing of school 
construction costs is clearly the most 
practicable way for the federal govern- 
ment to assist elementary and second- 
ary education. The state governments 
have traditionally used state funds for 
current operation rather than for school 
construction. This has occurred because 
state legislatures have been under tre- 
mendous pressures to provide for an 
adequate number of competent teach- 
ers. In recent years greatly increased 
enrollments have led the people to 


insist that state funds should first be 
made available for current operations. 
This priority has caused the states to 
appropriate about 40 per cent of the 
total current costs of public education 
from state funds, or more than $314 
billion annually. 

For these reasons substantial state 
funds for school construction, as a 
practical matter, are difficult to obtain. 
Only a dozen states supply more than 
token construction funds to local dis- 
tricts, and some leave the final bur- 
den on local property taxes by merely 
lending funds to local districts. The 
tendency is for states to attack the 
crisis in teaching and to leave capital 
outlay to local districts. These facts 
make it fortunate that school construc- 
tion, which is the area of educational 
finance most difficult for the states and 
local districts, happens to be the area 
of educational finance best adapted for 
federal support. 

Federal sharing of costs would great- 
ly accelerate school construction to 
meet the shameful backlog of need 
that has persisted. It would give the 
schools a position of equality in com- 
petition for state funds by supplying 
financial incentives to state legislatures 
to vote matching funds for schools. It 
would consign to antiquity the idea 
that federal financing of education 
amounts to a dole or a handout, recog- 
nizing that the same theories concern- 
ing federal sharing of costs apply to 
education as to other public services. 

One of its greatest advantages would 
be that local districts would be saved 
huge amounts of debt service. This 
would protect their long-range posi- 
tion of substantial dependence on local 
property taxes for current operation of 
schools. 


No danger of curriculum control. 
Another reason school construction is 
the best vehicle for federal assistance 
to education is that there would be no 
danger that it could lead to any fed- 
eral control of instruction in local 
schools. Reasonable federal sharing of 
school construction costs would make 
the federal government a substantial 
factor in educational finance, but 
schools would be constructed under 
state and local standards. Instruction 
would begin only after the buildings 
had been completed, and under the 
same local control that prevails over 
the teaching in other school buildings. 

Need for school facilities is so 
great and so widespread that larger 
funds than Congress is likely to ap- 
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propriate can be utilized in this field 
with maximum benefits to education. 
School construction is a large enough 
and general enough area to take it out 
of the category of special federal aids 
requiring federal control to keep them 
special. If Congress should treat edu- 
cation as it does highways, or health, 
or public assistance, all our children 
could have reasonably good school fa- 
cilities within a few years. There 
would also be great stimulation of 
school district reorganization and other 
favorable byproducts that would result 
in better education. 


Fair share would be more than 
$2 billion of federal grants annually. 
Should state and local funds be matched 
by federal grants in the same ratio 
as federal highway funds are being 
matched this year, the federal appro- 
priation would be $2,284,000,000, or 
57.1 per cent of the total cost of a 
$4 billion school construction pro- 
gram. Similarly, if the federal formula 
for hospital construction were applied, 
the federal appropriation would be $2 
billion annually. Treated on the same 
matching basis as public assistance in 
fiscal 1956, Congress would appropri- 
ate $2,020,901,000 of a $4 billion 
school construction program. 

Were the costs to be shared by the 
national government for the entire $4 
billion program of school construction 
as for these other public services, school 
construction could be an adequate ve- 
hicle for federal assistance to educa- 
tion to the extent of more than $2 bil- 
lion of federal funds annually. Should 
the federal appropriation be reduced 
to $500 million annually, the one- 
fourth of the total program of school 
construction could be accomplished 
that is now the most difficult for local 
districts and states to finance alone. 

The “need” exists in all 48 states. 
Next to desegregation, this is perhaps 
the bogeyman most used by those who 
oppose federal sharing of school con- 
struction costs. They ignore the facts 
of local school needs and local school 
finance, dealing instead in fanciful gen- 
eralizations about “wealthy states” and 
“poor states.” Even as they agree that 
all states should share in federal high- 
way funds distributed according to 
such flat-grant measures as general 
population, miles of rural post roads or 
land area, they insist that the schools 
must remain dependent on the inade- 
quate tax sources that perpetuate the 
crisis in education. 
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The statement that federal funds 
must be “distributed to the states ac- 
cording to need” too often assumes 
that the major differences in ability to 
construct schools are among the states. 
This is not so. There are much larger 
differences among local districts within 
each of the 48 states than are found 
between the richest and the poorest 
states themselves. Neither is the ques- 
tion of determining need among local 
districts one for the federal govern- 
ment, other than to recognize that 
every state has its problem districts. 

Let us clarify this point about where 
the “need” really exists. Relative per 
capita personal income is perhaps the 
best comparative measure of financial 
ability among the states. Department 
of Commerce reports show that in 
1955 per capita personal income was 
$2263 in New York and $946 in 
Mississippi, or a ratio of 2.39 to 1 in 
favor of New York. In 1950 this ratio 
was 2.58 to 1; in 1940 it was 3.95 to 
1. Obviously, the trend is toward less 
difference between New York and Mis- 
sissippi in average per Capita income. 
The same narrowing of differences in 
income is general among the states 
usually regarded as “rich” or “poor.” 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN STATES 


But differences in financial capacity 
among school districts within states 
are much greater. In New York, for 
instance, they are 4 to 1 as measured 
by property valuation per school child 
among cities, nearly 7 to 1 among 
villages and more than 15 to 1 among 
central school districts.’ In Illinois, the 
richest district is financially more than 
35 times as able to construct needed 
classrooms as the poorest. Eliminating 
the 10 per cent of poorest districts and 
the 10 per cent of richest districts, the 
variation among local districts in abil- 
ity to construct schools in Illinois is 
still 7 to 1.2 In Iowa the comparable 
spread between the richest and poorest 
high school districts is 16 to 1.3 In 
Mississippi very recent studies show 
that the richest district has eight times 
as much wealth as the poorest, and 
that after eliminating the 10 per cent 
of poorest and 10 per cent of richest 
districts, the range of financial ability 


*Temporary Commission on Educational 


Finances: Financing Public Education in 
New York State, Albany, 1956, pp. 93-95. 

*McLure, William P.: Financial Support 
of Illinois Public Schools, University of 
Illinois, September 1955, pp. 16-18. 

"Iowa Public School Data, 1954-1955 
School Year. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines. 


among the others is slightly less than 
3 to 14 

It is certain that need for school 
construction assistance results more 
from the very great differences among 
local districts in every state than from 
the comparatively small differences 
among the states themselves. The size 
of local districts in the several states 
is a factor, but not enough of a factor 
in any state to establish any exception 
to the rule. The richest 10 per cent 
of local districts in Mississippi need 
assistance far less than the most needy 
10 per cent of districts in New York. 
Similar overlapping of financial capac- 
ities will be found among the local 
school districts of any two states one 
may compare. 

These are financial variations which 
exist generally among local districts 
within each state. The extremes of 
financial ability affect to some extent 
both current operating funds and capi- 
tal outlay. Need for school construc- 
tion is concentrated in comparatively 
few school districts in any given year, 
however, rather than among all or 
almost all districts. This characteristic 
makes districts that need construction 
assistance much alike, regardless of the 
state in which they are located. Gen- 
erous state aid for current operation 
preserves instructional programs every- 
where, but a district with an inadequate 
property base finds new construction 
as difficult to finance in Illinois as in 
Alabama. 

The states will no doubt be vigor- 
ous in their efforts to ensure good 
education in all districts by sharing 
generously the necessarily increased ex- 
penditures for current operation dur- 
ing the next decade. This is the area 
of educational finance for which they 
are best adapted. The national govern- 
ment can best assist education by shar- 
ing the remaining 25 or 30 per cent 
of total elementary and secondary edu- 
cation costs that must be expended for 
capital outlay during the next decade, 
and this is where it can operate most 
effectively. 


Formulas applicable to the states. 
I shall now examine some specific 
formulas. Certainly distribution ac- 
cording to need is an important factor. 
There are many who believe it is also 
reasonable to consider the equities of 
the federal taxpayers who supply the 
funds. (Continued on Page 76) 


‘Recent Studies of State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Miss. 





What is “distribution according to 
need” of federal funds to states for 
school construction? For reasons al- 
ready stated, school construction assist- 
ance cannot be distributed solely on 
the basis of relative financial ability 
among the states because it affects only 
selected districts within each state 
which are stranded on an inadequate 
tax base and which are not typical of 
the state as a whole. Traditional con- 
cepts of current federal aid which con- 
sidered all districts in a state each year 
do not apply in distribution of con- 
struction funds. 

What is “equitable treatment for 
the federal taxpayers” of all states in 
view of the national interest in educa- 
tion? Many proponents of federal funds 
for school construction have disre- 
garded the effects of the federal tax 
system. They merely assyme that there 
is a pot of gold in Washington to be 
distributed, without taking into ac- 
count that federal taxes are collected 
much more according to ability to pay 
than are local or even state taxes. A 


justified for small federal funds to help 
a few exceptionally needy districts on 
a handout basis but can scarcely be 
defended when substantial federal 
funds are distributed on the theory of 
sharing construction costs where the 
states determine it is locally necessary. 

There are honest differences of opin- 
ion about what is truly “distribution to 
the states according to need” in the 
field of school construction, as well as 
about which taxpayers shall pay the 
bill. The accompanying chart com- 
pares the results of three alternative 
formulas with the federal tax incidence 
for 1954. From these data one may 
conclude whether the formula which 
allocates funds to the states on the 
basis of their respective school-age 
populations (Column 2), or a steep 
equalization formula (Column 3), or 
a mere withholding of federal taxes 
on the basis of federal tax incidence 
(Column 4) best meets the need and 
is most fair to the taxpayers of all the 
states. While he is reading my ex- 
planations here, I suggest that the 


Column 1 shows the federal tax 
burden for each state necessary to col- 
lect $1 billion in federal taxes in 1954. 
These computations have been made 
on the basis of what the inhabitants of 
each state actually bear in federal taxes, 
rather than on the basis of where the 
taxes are collected. 

For instance, the huge federal excise 
taxes on cigarets collected in North 
Carolina are credited to the states 
where the cigarets are consumed. Simi- 
lar allocations have been made of all 
the $66,822,.600,000 of federal taxes 
collected in 1954, including corporate 
income and profits, individual income, 
federal insurance contributions, rail- 
road employment and insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, estates and gifts, 
alcohol, tobacco, gasoline and oil, auto- 
mobiles and parts, electrical energy, 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ excises, 
telephone and other communications, 

°"No allowance has been made in these 
tables for federal administration. The in- 


crease in appropriations for the U.S. Office 
of Education in 1956 was sufficient to ab- 





steep equalization formula may 


be reader refer frequently to the chart.® 


sorb these costs. 





HOW TO 


The basic theory of the Kelley bill is that there shall 
be federal sharing of the costs of school construction 
in each state’s most needy districts as chosen by the 
states themselves. Equalization among states would be 
only that which is inherent in the federal tax system. 
Among districts within each state there could be any 
amount of equalization the state might establish. 

The basic theory of the Administration’s formula is 
to equalize more among states according to relative per 
capita income. This would go beyond the 7 to 1 ad- 
vantage of Mississippi over New York which is inher- 
ent in the federal tax system. The state could distribute 
funds among districts in the same manner as under the 
Kelley formula. 

The basic theory of the tax withholding formula is 
that there is no national responsibility to share in the 
costs of constructing schools beyond lending the tax 
collecting machinery of the federal government. No 
state would expend any federal funds raised outside its 
own borders. 

It is easy to determine from the chart on the opposite 
page how your state would fare under each formula. Let 


us illustrate with a low-income state (Alabama), a near- 


INTERPRET THE PROPOSED FORMULAS»> 


average state (Missouri), and a high-income state (New 
Jersey). All figures are based on official statistics for 
1954 and refer to federal collection and federal dis- 
tribution of $1 billion for construction of public school 
buildings. 

ALABAMA’S federal tax burden is $8,810,000 (Col. 
1). Under the Kelley bill’s flat-grant formula it would 
receive $23,030,000 (Col. 2); under the Administration's 
formula it would receive $34,726,000 (Col. 3); under 
the federal tax withholding formula it would receive 
$8,810,000 (Col. 4). 

MISSOURI'S federal tax burden is $24,660,000 (Col. 
1). Under the Kelley bill’s flat-grant formula it would 
receive $23,560,000 (Col. 2); under the Administra- 
tion’s formula it would receive $22,694,000 (Col. 3); 
under the federal tax withholding formula it would 
receive $24,660,000 (Col. 4). 

NEW JERSEY’S federal tax burden is $40,470,000 
(Col. 1). Under the Kelley bill’s flat-grant formula it 
would receive $29,130,000 (Col. 2); under the Admin- 
istration’s formula it would receive $17,096,000 (Col. 
3); under the federal tax withholding formula it would 
receive $40,470,000 (Col. 4). 
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Federal Allocations of $1 Billion to the States and the District of Columbia According to Three 
Proposed Formulas, Compared With Federal Tax Incidence 





1. Actual federal tax | 2. Formula of Kelley 
burden (incidence), | bill, H.R. 7535, 84th 
fiscal year 1954 (in | Congress, according 


thousands) 


to school-age popu- 
lation, 5 to 17 (in 
thousands) 


|3. Formula of Eisen- 


hower Administra-| 


tion’s bill, $. 2905, 
84th Congress, ex- 
cluding effort index 
(in thousands) 


|4. Formula providing 


for 1 per cent with- 
holding by each state 
according to federal 
tax burden (inci- 
dence), fiscal year 
1954 (in thousands) 





ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA .. 


CU eer 


INDIANA 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA............. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


TOTALS 
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$8,810 
4,620 
4,260 
94,120 
8,960 
23,150 
5,530 
8,810 
19,910 
13,560 
2,400 
73,170 
21,760 
11,590 
9,410 
10,640 
11,610 
5,030 
19,740 
38,980 
48,810 
16,150 
4,300 
24,660 
2,900 
6,410 
2,240 
3,610 
40,470 
3,190 
151,860 
13,770 
1,860 
58,610 
8,890 
9,070 
74,500 
5,950 
6,360 
1,980 
11,460 
40,370 
3,360 
1,930 
16,180 
14,850 
7,670 
20,890 
1,640 


$1,000,000.00 


$23,030 
6,520 
13,650 
70,730 
9,270 
12,280 
2,140 
4,120 
19,580 
26,290 
4,340 
51,990 
26,260 
16,490 
12,200 
21,360 
20,780 
5,760 
15,930 
27,150 
43,810 
19,770 
16,710 
23,560 
4,090 
8,270 
1,200 
3,290 
29,130 
5,960 
84,210 
31,270 
4,430 
51,970 
14,680 
10,000 
€4,470 
4,570 
17,990 
4,430 
23,560 
56,450 
5,570 
2,480 
23,640 
15,400 
14,760 
22,450 
2,010 


$1,000,000.00 


$34,726 
7,860 
20,619 
44,164 
9,374 
6,262 
1,187 
4,152 
21,185 
37,149 
5,610 
34,652 
24,983 
18,109 
12,469 
30,197 
28,667 
6,919 
14,002 
21,127 
37,694 
21,949 
25,248 
22,694 
4,378 
8,897 
634 
3,545 
17,096 
8,232 
49,101 
45,523 
6,270 
42,831 
18,681 
9,652 
58,566 
3,702 
27,184 
5,860 
33,331 
66,985 
7,214 
3,135 
28,890 
13,388 
20,866 
22,941 
2,100 


$1,000,000.00 


$8,810 
4,620 
4,260 
94,120 
8,960 
23,150 
5,530 
8,810 
19,910 
13,560 
2,400 
73,170 
21,760 
11,590 
9,410 
10,640 
11,610 
5,030 
19,740 
38,980 
48,810 
16,150 
4,300 
24,660 
2,900 
6,410 
2,240 
3,610 
40,470 
3,190 
151,860 
13,770 
1,860 
58,610 
8,890 
9,070 
74,500 
5,950 
6,360 
1,980 
11,460 
40,370 
3,360 
1,930 
16,180 
14,850 
7,670 
20,890 
1,640 


$1,000,000.00 





transportation of persons and property, 
and amusements.® 

The progressive character of the fed- 
eral tax system appears clearly when 
the tax burden of each state (Column 
1) is compared with the share of $1 
billion that would have been received 
by each state in 1954 under the flat- 
grant formula of the Kelley bill, which 
was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 5, 1956 (Column 
2). Under this formula, Mississippi 
would have received $3.886 for each 
$1 of federal taxes contributed; New 
York would have received $0.555 for 
each $1 of its federal tax burden neces- 
sary to supply the funds for school 
construction. Measured by school age 
population, the inherent equalizing 
effect of the federal tax system per 
school age child in 1954 is thus slight- 
ly more than 7 to 1 in favor of Mis- 
sissippi in comparison with New York. 
This should be considered in connec- 
tion with the 2.39 to 1 advantage of 
New York in per capita personal in- 
come in evaluating the formula of the 
Kelley bill as long as there are local 
districts seriously in need of school 
facilities in each state. 


INCREASED BY WEIGHTING 

Measured by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s formula of S. 2905 of 
the 84th Congress (Column 3), the 
inherent equalizing effect of the fed- 
eral tax system is increased by weight- 
ing according to average income in 
the several states so that the advantage 
per school age child that Mississippi 
holds over New York in terms of taxes 
paid and funds received becomes more 
than 18 to 1. Expressed in another 
way, for each $1 of federal taxes con- 
tributed by Mississippi, it would re- 
ceive $5.87; for each $1 of federal 
taxes contributed by New York, that 
state would receive $0.323 under the 
formula of S. 2905. This ratio of more 
than 18 to 1 should also be considered 
in connection with the 2.39 to 1 per 
capita income advantage of New York 
in comparison with Mississippi as long 
as there are local districts seriously in 
need of school facilities in each individ- 


ual state. 


"The federal tax incidence of the states 
for 1954 was computed by S. J. Mushkin 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and was presented at a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Tax 
Administrators in July 1955. The basic 
methods used by economists to determine 
federal tax incidence are described in more 
detail in Mushkin and Crowthers: Federal 
Taxes and the Measurement of State Ca- 
pacity, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, May 1954. 
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Column 4 duplicates the federal 
tax incidence shown in Column 1. 
This formula would merely return to 
each state the part of the $1 billion 
it had contributed in federal taxes. 
This is, of course, the formula farthest 
removed from the steep equalization 
formula of Column 3 and merely elimi- 
nates the inherent equalizing effect of 
the federal tax system as reflected in 
the flat-grant formula detailed in Col- 
umn 2, ,It would return $151,860,000 
to New York and $4,300,000 to Mis- 
sissippi, and come out with more than 
seven times as many dollars for each 
school age child in New York as in 
Mississippi. A comparison of Columns 
1, 2 and 3 on a state-by-state basis will 
show clearly the position of the flat- 
grant formula between the two ex- 
tremes.’ 

With average per capita personal 
income $2263 in New York and $946 
in Mississippi in 1955 (a 2.39 to 1 
ratio), and with the cost of school 
construction at least 20 per cent less 
per classroom unit in Mississippi than 
in New York, it may be that the 7 
to 1 advantage per school age child 
which the flat-grant formula of the 
Kelley bill gives Mississippi over New 
York could reasonably be regarded as 
distribution to the states according to 
need. This might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the 18 to 1 advantage per 
school age child of Mississippi over 
New York under the S. 2905 formula 
is too high, since there are many needy 
school districts in both states. 


A better plan. There are some dif- 
ficulties in the practical application of 
the flat-grant formula, however, that 
require additional attention. One is 
that there tends to be a larger number 
of extremely poor districts in the poor- 
est states. Even when matching of 
federal funds is on an over-all state 
basis rather than by individual districts, 
such states might have difficulty in 
meeting 50-50 matching requirements. 
The Administration’s formula has the 
virtue of reducing the matching re- 
quirement as the federal share increases 
for states of low economic ability, thus 
taking into account this particular 
difficulty. 

Some compromise with this condi- 
Supporters of the 


tion is in order. 


"The Gwinn Amendment offered during 
the debate on the Kelley bill was based 
on federal income taxes collected in each 
state rather than on the federal tax inci- 


dence of each state as in Column 1. The 
latter is used here because it is less absurd 
than was the Gwinn formula. 


Kelley bill were fully prepared to make 
such a compromise in the Senate in 
1956, had the bill been passed by the 
House. There was an understanding 
to this effect before the Kelley bill was 
considered in the House. But the de- 
sirability of such a compromise does 
not mean that all federal funds should 
be allocated on the steep “equaliza- 
tion” formula of S. 2905. That would 
be unfair to needy school districts in 
states paying exceptionally heavy fed- 
eral taxes. 


Middle ground plan may be fair- 
est to all. A middle ground which 
may be the fairest to all concerned is 
to apply a steep equalization formula 
to 20 per cent of all federal funds 
appropriated in any year until a maxi- 
mum of perhaps $100 million has thus 
been allocated, and, then to distribute 
all additional appropriations according 
to population of school age. If the 
federal appropriation for one year were 
$500 million, for instance, $100 mil- 
lion would be allocated on the steep 
equalization formula and $400 million 
on the more moderately equalizing 
flat-grant formula. 


FISCAL FAIRNESS 


The first 20 per cent of federal funds 
could have such liberal matching re- 
quirements for local districts that the 
poorest districts in the poorest states 
could in all instances meet the require- 
ments. The remaining 80 per cent 
would be allocated to take into account 
needy districts everywhere, and also the 
fundamental fiscal fairness of distribu- 
tion according to school age popula- 
tion. A formula with both these 
features would give priority to the 
concentration of needs in a few states 
and then recognize the equalization 
inherent in the federal tax system as 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
needy districts in all states. 

The supporters of financial equity 
for education have too long looked the 
other way when asked where the 
money is coming from. Opponents 
have filled the void, often with warped 
statistics based on the federal tax collec- 
tions of states rather than on the fed- 
eral tax incidence of states. The case 
is so strong for federal participation 
in the financing of school construction 
that no such opposition can long pre- 
vail in the light of all the facts. Those 
who believe in local-state-federal fiscal 
equity for education should be aware 
of these facts and forthright in their 
interpretation of them. + 
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ITH the advent of municipal 

zoning ordinances, numerous 
questions of a legal nature have arisen. 
One such that has appeared before the 
courts on several occasions concerns 
the legality of a city ordinance that 
permits public but prohibits private 
schools in certain designated areas. 
Courts are in disagreement on the 
question of the legality of such an 
ordinance. In a recent Wisconsin case 
it was held that such an ordinance was 
valid,’ while in California the oppo- 
site was held.* Both cases were char- 
acterized by dissenting opinions. 

Before considering the reasoning 
followed by the courts in these cases, 
I shall discuss the legal status of zon- 
ing ordinances in general. The power 
of a municipality to zone, in general, 
together with the limitations upon this 
power, has been commented upon by 
the United States Supreme Court.’ In 
ruling on a case that had its origin in 
Massachusetts, the court said: 

“The governmental power to inter- 
fere by zoning regulations with the 
general rights of the land owner by 
restricting the character of his use, is 
not unlimited, and, other questions 
aside, such restriction cannot be im- 
posed if it does not bear a substan- 
tial relation to the public health, safety, 
morals or general welfare.” 


EXERCISE OF POLICE POWER 

Along the same line, a California 
court has said: 

“It is well settled that zoning ordi- 
nances, when reasonable in object and 
not arbitrary in operation, constitute 
a justifiable exercise of police power. 
... Every intendment is in favor of the 
validity of the exercise of police power, 
and, even though a court might differ 
from the determination of the legisla- 
tive body, if there is reasonable basis 
for the belief that the establishment 
of a strictly residential district has sub- 
stantial relation to the public health, 
safety, morals or general welfare, the 
zoning measure will be deemed to be 
within the purview of the police 
power.”* 

From these quotations, it may be 
concluded that the power to zone is 


State ex rel. Wisconsin Lutheran High 
School Conference v. Sinar, 65 N.W. (2d) 
43, 267 Wis. 91. 

*The Roman Catholic Welfare Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco v. City of Piedmont, 
289 P. (2d) 438 (Cal.) 

‘Nectow v. City of Cambridge, 277 U.S. 
183, 48 S. Ct. 447. 


‘Wilkins v. City of San Bernardino, 175 
P. (2d) 542, 29 Cal. (2d) 


332. 
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Courts disagree on validity of 


Zoning Ordinances to Prohibit 
Private Schools in Certain Areas 


LEE. O. GARBER 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


inherent in a municipality’s police 
power. It is not unlimited, however, 
but must bear a direct and substantial 
relationship to the public health, safe- 
ty, morals and/or general welfare. Just 
what is included within the meaning 
of the term “general welfare” is for 
the courts to decide. In Michigan, for 
example, a court refused to indulge in 
the presumption that the exclusion of 
both schools and churches from a 
particular municipality was conducive 
to the general welfare or health, morals 
or safety. It said: 

“A thesis so inconsistent with the 
spirit and genius of our freé institu- 
tions and system of government and 
the traditions of the American people 
will not be accepted by way of pre- 
sumption, nor at all in the absence 
of competent evidence establishing a 
real and substantial relationship be- 
tween the attempted exclusion and 
public health, safety, morals or the 
general welfare and, hence, the rea- 
sonableness and validity of the restric- 
tion upon use of private property as a 
legitimate exercise of the state’s police 
powers.” 


TWO DECISIONS OPPOSED 

In an Ohio case, the court followed 
the same line of reasoning when it 
held a zoning ordinance that excluded 
churches from a particular residential 
area was invalid.’ On the other hand, 
a California case appears to be in di- 
rect opposition. It held that a city 
could, by ordinance, prohibit all 
churches in a particular residential 


*Mooney v. Village of Orchard Lake, 53 
N.W. (2d) 308, 333 Mich. 389. 

State ex rel. Synod of Ohio v. Joseph, 
39 N.E. (2d) 515, 13 Ohio St. 229. 


zone.’ In the same connection, it has 
been held that a zoning ordinance that 
required the written consent of a cer- 
tain percentage of the population be- 
fore a church or school could be built 
in a particular area was invalid as vio- 
lative of the due process clauses of the 
state and federal constitutions.” 


COURTS DON’T INTERFERE 

Courts are not prone to interfere in 
matters involving the discretion of a 
legislative body. They will presume 
that a zoning ordinance is legal and 
not arbitrary and, although they may 
differ with the body that enacted it, 
they will not generally, interfere, judi- 
cially, as long as the question is one 
“upon which reasonable minds might 
differ.”° 

With reference to the power of a 
municipality to exclude public schools 
from a residential area, it is possible 
that the courts of most states would 
hold that, because schools are agencies 
of the state, the school board’s author- 
ity in the matter of locating its 
schools is paramount and not subject 
to municipal control.” However, a 
state could, if it saw fit, delegate to 


"Corporation of Presiding Bishop, etc. v. 
City of’ Porterville, 203 P. (2d) 823, 90 
Cal. App. (2d) 656. 

‘State ex rel. Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Reno v. Hill, 90 P. (2d) 217, 59 Nev. 
231; Concordia Collegiate Institute v. Mil- 
ler, 93 N.E. (2d) 632, 301 N.Y. 189. 

*Clemons v. City of Los Angeles, 222 P. 
(2d) 439, 36 Cal. (2d) 95; McCarthy 2 
City of Manhattan Beach, 264 P. (2d) 932, 
41 Cal. (2d) 879; Miller v. Board of Pub 
lic Works, 234 P. 381, 195 Cal. 477. 

“Butterworth v. Boyd, 82 P. (2d) 434, 
12 Cal. (2d) 140; Long Beach City High 
School District v. Stewart, 185 P. (2d) 
585, 30 Cal. (2d) 763; State ex rel. Brit- 
ton v. Mulloy, 61 S.W. (2d) 741, 332 Mo. 
1107. 





municipalities the authority to deter- 
mine the location of public schools 
Generally, however, the courts will 
demand that this authority be express- 
ly granted, and they will not recognize 
its existence by implication. 

With this as a background, it is 
seen that at the heart of the question 
of whether a municipality may enact 
a zoning ordinance that has the effect 
of excluding private schools from an 
area in which public schools are per 
another whether 


mitted is question 


such an ordinance constitutes a justi 
fiable exercise of the police power. In 
the two cases considered in detail here 
this was the question before the courts 

a question answered differently in 


each case 


WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION 


In the Wisconsin case,’ the plain 
tiff claimed the ordinance was uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it was 
discriminatory. It was contended that 
there was no difference between pub- 
lic and private schools in their effect 
upon the community, and so the ordi- 
nance was unreasonable because it was 
not founded on a difference in fact 
material to the object sought to be ob 
The 
court, however, refused this contention 
It pointed out that while public and 


tained by building ordinances.” 


private schools are alike in many rfe- 
spects—z#.e. they perform like functions 
and have such similar objectionable 
features as playgrounds, noise, traffic 
and lights on playing fields at night 

the public school has a virtue not 
possessed by the private school. It 
serves the area without discrimination 
Further, it said 

The subject of public education 


and the establishment and operation 
of public schools is a governmental 
function of this state In the per 
formance of other governmental func- 
tions we do not restrict the behavior 
of persons or the use of property to 
the same extent that we do when only 
private interests are pursued and the 
fact that the standards are different 
commonly raises no suspicion that an 
illegal discrimination is thereby im 
posed or that the difference between 
municipality and citizen is insufficient 
to support separate classifications. For 
example, who considers he has a right 
to ignore speed laws because they need 
not be observed by the fire department 


responding to a call?” 


Wisconsin Lutheran High 


Sinar, 65 N.W. (2d) 


State ex rel 
School Conference 1 
43, 267 Wis. 91 
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A dissenting opinion took exception 
to this and argued that, because the 
maintenance of private schools was in 
the interest of the public welfare, 
their exclusion was an improper exer- 
cise of the police power. It said: 

“The primary purpose of our high 


schools, private or public, is to edu- 


cate pupils of a particular age. The 
state is interested in having all such 
children so educated in order that they 
may become good citizens. Private 
high schools as well as public high 
schools promote the general welfare 
and there is no substantial distinction 
in the purpose which they serve.” 
The California decision, declaring a 
similar zoning ordinance invalid, agreed 
with the dissenting opinion in the Wis- 
consin case. It said: “It is difficult to 
make an argument that private schools 
are inimical to the public welfare while 
public schools are not.””* In this case the 
plaintiff sought a writ of mandamus to 
compel the defendant to issue a building 
permit for the construction of an ele- 
mentary school building on property 
owned by, and adjacent to, a church. 
The city of Piedmont had a zoning ordi- 
nance prohibiting the construction of a 
private school in Zone A, where plain- 
tiffs land was located. In Zone A were 
three public elementary schools, a junior 
high school, and a senior high school. 
The defendant in this case cited and re- 
lied upon the Wisconsin case just con- 
sidered. The plaintiff relied heavily 
upon the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Oregon case in- 
volving the state's authority to require 
all children to attend public schools 
(Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 US. 
510, 45 S. Ct. 471) which held that 
the state has no right 
its children by forcing them to accept 


“to standardize 


instruction from public teachers only” 
is not the mere 


The defendant 


and that “the child 
creature of the state.’ 
argued, however, that the “right of 
parents to educate their children as 
they choose must yield to a rea- 


sonable exercise of the police power.’ 


RULING ON SPECIFIC CASE ONLY 

The court accepted the plaintiff's 
contention and said 

“Careful examination of the argu- 
ments in support of the legislation in 
question reveals that there is absent 
the compelling justification that would 
be needed to sustain discrimination of 


the nature here involved.” 


The Roman Catholic Welfare Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco v. City of Piedmont, 
289 P. (2d) 438 (Cal.) 


At the same time, it made it clear 
that it was not ruling on the question 
of whether a city might exclude pub- 
lic schools—a question that had never 
been directly before the courts of Cali- 
fornia apparently. Neither was it rul- 
ing on the question of whether a pri- 
vate agency might locate a private 
school as dictated by its own welfare 
and interests but only on whether this 
school might be located on property 
adjacent to the church in the area 
where public schools were already to 
be found. 


REASONABLE MINDS MAY DIFFER 


The dissenting opinion in this case 
is particularly interesting. It leaned 
heavily toward the reasoning followed 
by the Wisconsin court. It laid particu- 
lar stress on the fact that the ordinance’s 
classification of public and private 
schools was not “shown to be 
that reasonable minds may not differ 
concerning it.” It also made the point 
that, in the light of plaintiff's apparent 
concession that the city was without 
authority to exclude public schools, 
there was validity to defendant's argu- 
ordinance not, 


such 


ment that the could 
therefore, “be held to invalidly dis- 
criminate against private and in favor 
of public schools.” 

It also argued that to rule this zon- 
ing ordinance illegal would have the 
effect of “letting the bars down” and 
permitting private schools of any and 
all types—'driving schools, language 
schools, astrology schools, bartending 
schools, real estate schools, divinity 
schools, nursery schools, furniture fin- 
ishing schools, radio schools, labor 
schools, beauty culture schools, me- 
chanical arts schools, Swedish massage 
schools, secretarial schools, television 
schools, success schools, engineering 
schools, fencing schools, dancing 
schools, charm schools, dramatic 
schools, and finishing schools’’—to 
come into the area of their choice “all 
to the substantial, if not utter, subver- 
sion of the planned residential charac- 
ter of Zone A.” 

Finally, the court stated that the 
very factors which may have motivated 
the city council to pass, and the elec- 
tors to approve, the ordinance which 
excluded private schools, i.e. “the char- 
acter of the district, the relativity of 
its surroundings, its school age popula- 
tion, the availability of other prop- 
erty, the conservation of property 
values, matters affecting traffic control, 
size of streets, parking, noise, fire pro- 
tection, overburdening of water mains 
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and sewers, and the peace, comfort and 
quiet of the district for residential 
purposes—demonstrate that reasonable 
minds might differ as to the necessity 
or propriety of the regulation, and 
that therefore there should be no 
judicial interference with the munici- 
pality’s determination.” 

In light of the fact that there ap- 
peared to be no major constitutional 
question involved, but rather one of 
abuse of authority by an administra- 
tive body, it would seem that the 
judges rendering the dissenting opinion 
in the California case and those ren- 
dering the majority opinion in the 
Wisconsin case have the best of the 
argument, at least from the layman's 
point of view. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that in an earlier 
case in Illinois it was held that a zon- 
ing ordinance that expressly permitted 
public schools, but #mpliedly prohib- 
ited private schools in a residential 
area was invalid.” To the same effect 
is a Minnesota decision. Consequent- 
ly, the weight of authority appears to 
be on the side of those holding such 
statutes invalid. 


“LAW IS WHAT COURTS SAY IT IS” 


Be that as it may, it must be con- 
cluded that the courts are not in agree- 
ment on whether such a zoning ordi- 
nance is valid. In Wisconsin it appears 
to be; in California, Illinois and Min- 
nesota it does not. Because, as someone 
has said, “the law is what the courts 
say it is,’ those in other states must 
wait until their courts have ruled on 
the matter before they can know the 
law. In any case, there is judicial 
precedent on both sides. 

One thing, however, that appears 
to be clear is that, if such an ordinance 
is not valid and if one type of private 
school is permitted to be constructed 
in a zoned area, then “the bars are 
down” and it is doubtful if any kind 
can be excluded. In Minnesota and 
New Jersey, for example, zoning ordi- 
nances that permitted parochial and 
church related schools in residential 
districts have been “struck down” as 
arbitrary, capricious and invalid be- 
cause they refused the same permis- 
sion to other types of private schools." 


“Catholic Bishop of Chicago v. Kingery, 


20 N.E. (2d) 

“State v. 
School, 37 
363. 

"State v. Northwestern Preparatory 
School, 37 N.W. (2d) 370, 228 Minn. 
363; Lumpkin v. Township Committee of 
Bernards Township, 48 A. (2d) 798, 134 
N.J.L. 428. 


583, 371 Ill. 257. 
Northwestern Preparatory 
N.W. (2d) 370, 228 Minn 
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Convention of National School Service Institute 


Stresses Use of Good Materials and Equipment 


CHICAGO. — Administrators are 
served best by school material and 
equipment people who have a passion 
for doing something for others—men 
who are looking for an opportunity 
to help, to counsel, to offer guidance 
in the solution of school problems. 

That was the observation of Ted L. 
Bair, Northern School Supply Co., 
Portland, Ore., and outgoing pres- 
ident of the National School Service 
Institute. He was addressing members 
meeting in 40th annual convention 
at Chicago's Palmer House, Novem- 
ber 25 to 28. About 930 members 
were registered. 

The spirit of “serve yourself best by 
serving best the school children of 
America” pervaded the various closed 
sessions, talks which were frank and 
not groomed for superintendents’ ears. 
Because members have not always kept 
their chief goal clearly before them, 
because they have not always thought 
on a high enough plane, the school 
supplies industry still is lagging be- 
hind its potential, Mr. Bair believes. 
The importance of “a keen, sincere 
understanding of our fellow men” also 
was emphasized. 

Advanced from first vice president 
to president was John B. Brain, Omaha 
School Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Brain is a son of John Brain, one of 
the Institute's founders and its sixth 
president. 

J. W. Campbell, Mississippi School 
Supply Co. Jackson, Miss., former 
second vice president, was elevated to 


Lew Parmenter (at 
right) receives 
an 18 carat gold 
watch suitably in- 
scribed with the 
Shakespearian 
quotation, “Il am 
wealthy in my 
friends.” Mr. Par- 
menter was 
N.S.S.1. executive 
manager and sen- 
ior counsel for 15 
years. The presen- 
tation was made 
by Fred V. Hutch- 
inson, 1931 presi- 
dent of the group. 


first vice president. His former office 
will be filled by K. Steiner, P. B. S. W. 
Supply & Equipment Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. Officers re-elected were: Clarence 
McGuire, Hoover Bros., Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary, and Loren B. Douthit, 
George F. Cram Co., Indianapolis, 
treasurer. 

The officers, together with the im- 
mediate past president, Mr. Bair, and 
Charles Close, Arlington Seating Co., 
Arlington Heights, Ill., comprise the 
executive committee. 

National School Service Institute 
was formed in 1916. Presently it com- 
prises some 380 member companies, 
about equally divided between manu- 
facturers and distributors. Helps 
supplied the administrator by the In- 
stitute have included booklets written 
to acquaint the public with school 
needs and problems and moving pic- 
tures. In close cooperation with edu- 
cators, members have originated and 
perfected various teaching tools, Ex- 
ecutive Manager Dave McCurrach 
pointed out. As part of 1957 public 
relations efforts to identify these serv- 
ices more closely with N.SS.I. in the 
minds of superintendents, special pro- 
motion inserts are being prepared for 
inclusion in national school magazines. 

Another of the organization’s mis- 
sions concerns the: encouragement of 
good business practices and improved 
business management which will enable 
members to serve schools better, Mr 
McCurrach said. 

(Continued on Page 130) 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION + PURCHASING — 
ACCOUNTING + SUPPLIES + EQUIPMENT — 











Conducted by 
Bernard R. Oosting 


Plan Democratically, Organize Formally 


HAROLD T. PORTER 


Business Manager, Public Schools, New Orleans 


TRANGELY enough, although 


school business managers tend to 


group with significant responsibilities 
in the field of school administration, 


look upon themselves as a professional they devore little attention to the tech- 


Above: A new school affects the activities of all departments. Below: Nine 
heads are better than one. Free, informal discussions in staff meetings 
help solve problems of planning, coordinating and evaluating activities. 


nical problems of management present 
in all administrative activity. 

The literature in the field of school 
business administration and the agenda 
of professional meetings are devoted 
almost exclusively to the work prob- 
lems of accounting, purchasing, main- 
tenance and operation, construction, 
food services, and transportation. Only 
at extremely rare intervals is there an 
article or paper which gives even pass- 
ing consideration to administration. 

The responsibilities of the business 
manager, however, are more than the 
accumulation of the detailed tasks per- 
formed under his general supervision. 
Whether he has one clerk 
handyman or hundreds of employes 


and one 


in his division, his primary concern 
is administration, that is, facilitating 
the work of other people. He 
generalist in the purposes of his organ- 
ization as a whole with responsibility 
for a wide range of activities carried 
on by specialists. 

If he is to meet these responsibilities 
adequately, he must join with his col- 
leagues in the study of techniques and 


is a 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 
men happy. . . 


RE. 
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However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model . . . that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors ... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models ... Mop Trucks ... Vacuum Cleaners for 
wet and dry pick-up, including a model with By-Pass 
Motor. In addition, Finnell makes a full line of fast- 
acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing . . . Sealers and 
Waxes of every requisite type .. . Steel-Wool Pads, and 
other accessories — everything for floor care! 


In keeping with the Finmell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There’s a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems ... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ...and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 201, East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Everything 





an exchange of findings which will 


lead to a science of school business 
administration. Otherwise, he will tend 
to muddle through his problems, mak- 
ing his decisions on the basis of some 
half-remembered principles studied in 
a college course or of his own fe- 
stricted researches and intuitiveness. 


With the 


thought and discussion, I present in 


hope of stimulating 
this article a brief analysis of two of 
the administrative functions of school 
business managers: planning and or- 
will 


ganizing. A_ succeeding article 


cover the functions of staffing, direct- 
ing and evaluating. 

It should be recognized that these 
functions and identified 
for convenience in analysis. 


are named 
merely 
Administration is not a collection of 
disjointed tasks; rather it is a seamless 
web in which functions are closely 
integrated into a pattern or process. 


Planning 

The first major function, plan- 
ning, involves the definition of the 
objectives of the organization and the 


SKILLS NEEDED TO OPERATE A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Custodial Service 


General Maintenance 


84 


Office Service 


selection of the means to be used <0 
achieve those objectives. So far as 
the business manager is concerned, 
such planning involves three separate 
but interrelated levels of activity: First 
he must participate in the planning of 
the ultimate objectives of the school 
system as a whole. Such planning, 
under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent of schools, must take into con- 
sideration financial resources, operating 
costs, construction requirements, and 
other factors which affect the instruc- 
tional program and which usually fall 
within the realm of the business man- 
ager. Hence, his rdle will be to par- 
ticipate in such planning activities in 
order to advise the superintendent 
whether the plan as adopted is feasible, 
financially and physically. 

Second is his responsibility to pro- 
vide leadership in the definition of 
specific objectives for the business 
administration staff. Third is the re- 
sponsibility for review, coordination 
and approval of the plans developed 
by the departments he supervises. 


Planning is not a one-man job or 
a single-shot solution to a problem. 
Various points of view and interests 
must be taken into consideration; 
effective planning, therefore, requires 
group study and group decision. The 
basis of planning is research and in- 
vestigation. The business manager must 
know what kinds of data are needed 
for planning purposes, how to obtain 
such data, who should participate in 
the planning task, how group decisions 
can be reached, and how the plans 
should be restudied and 
revised in light of changing conditions. 

Particularly in developing plans for 
business administration, the top staff 
of the division should work as a group. 
Unless each person with major re- 
sponsibilities in the operation of the 
Organization has an opportunity to 
participate, he will feel that his par- 
ticular operating problems have been 
overlooked. A sense of belonging and 
a pride of authorship are powerful 
tools for obtaining willing and enthusi- 
astic participation in operations. 

A good plan is basic to effective 
operation. Unless an organization has 
decided which way it is going and 
the route it will follow, it is likely to 
drift aimlessly and to accomplish few 
of its basic purposes. The most effec- 
tive plans will be those put in writing 
and thoroughly studied by all persons 
responsible for putting the program 
into operation, so that common under- 


evaluated, 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 








Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 


Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field .. . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 


communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 
e@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 
e@ Easy to Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 
Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 
Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 


Space Saving —Principal’s compact control station 
needs only small fraction of space required by console. 
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More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 


ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


Lecilon 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. 5-8 es 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send: | 
Complete details on Caney Schools’ | 
communication set-up | 
) Other free descriptive literature. | 
|] Name of local representative. 
Name__ | 
School 
Address | 
Zone State | 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 





standing and coordinated activities are 
the result. 

In this connection, the importance 
of the budget as a planning instru- 
ment should be emphasized. The allo- 
cation of financial resources to par- 
ticular basic means of 
shaping the future course of the crgan- 
ization and its component parts. 

Planning is closely related to the 
other functions named. Organization 
must take into account future plans 
for the system. The staff must be 
selected according to plans for the 
future as well as for immediate needs. 


needs is a 


Direction of the staff requires com- 
mon understanding of objectives. 
Evaluation helps to determine the ade- 
quacy of the plan and to aid in its 
reshaping or improvement. 


Organizing 

The second major function, organ- 
izing, is a technical problem which has 
had much searching analysis. In attack- 
ing this problem, the business manager 
is usually confronted with a going 
concern in which departmental respon- 
sibilities have grown up over a period 
of time and in which many vested 





"“EZ-A-WAY 


. With SEATS and 
+. RISERS in 


Bleachers 





HO! 


TO BLEND WITH YOUR 
COLOR SCHEME 





; 


The Berlin Chapman Company is proud to pioneer in the development of color in gym- 
nasium seating. Now EZ-A-WAYS are available in colors to harmonize with the decor 
of your gym. Architects have long recognized the value of harmonious blending of colors 
and Berlin Chapman Company is happy to join with them in achieving this revolutionary 
objective. Extensive scientific studies have proven the importance of harmonious coloring 
in institutions and outdoor play areas. Their findings have proven that proper blending 
of colors has lessened tension and eye strain and promoted greater and more effective 
activity as well as relaxation and comfort to both participants and spectators. 

Basic colors available are Portland Rose, Gulf Green, Michigan Blue, Kansas Wheat, 


California Gold. 


From these basic colors any shade can be furnished to meet your 


architect’s or personal requirement. Investigate color blending before deciding on your 
new bleachers. The Berlin Chapman representative in your crea will be happy to call 


on you and explain in detail. 





Write us today for complete information on 
EZ-A-WAYS, both from the standpoint of 
structural superiority and color blending. 


Dry 


BERLIN . WISCONSIN 





interests have developed. Yet organ- 
ization can be developed according to 
established rules or principles. 


The first task is to lay out the 
broad areas of responsibility within 
the general field, making sure that 
all are clearly stated and adequately 
covered, Work should be divided in 
such a way that specialization can be 
developed. The usual bases for deter- 
mining major divisions of work are 
purpose, process, clientele, product or 
geographical location. Of these, the one 
that has had the most acceptance in 
school business administration seems 
to be purpose, that is, according to 
objectives. Thus we typically have 
separate departments for maintenance, 
construction, purchasing, food service, 
and transportation. While apparently 
it has been assumed that this type of 
specialization is the most practical one 
for school business administration, 
there is little research to confirm that 
assumption. Its chief support seems 
to come from the fact that it works. 


Specialization by process involves 
division of work according to a well 
recognized technique. In industry, this 
is illustrated by engineering depart- 
ments, legal staffs, or statistical bureaus 
whose responsibilities are to perform 
all such professional or technical tasks 
regardless of where the need arises in 
the company. In school business ad- 
ministration specialization by process 
may be found in accounting work, par- 
ticularly where the accounting depart- 
ment keeps all the records for all the 
units within the system. However, in 
some systems the accounting depart- 
ment is responsible only for certain 
general accounts, with the maintenance 
department, food service, and transpor- 
tation departments keeping their own 
expenditure records and unit costs. 
Even the instructional division may 
keep accounts for school expenditures. 

A machine record unit which 
processes data for all departments in 
the system is another example of this 
type of specialization. A construction 
department might have an architec- 
tural section and an engineering sec- 
tion. The internal organization of 
maintenance departments is usually ac- 
cording to process, .e. plumbing, paint- 
ing, carpentry, roofing and electrical. 


Specialization by clientele is an- 
other fairly common practice, although 
it is usually used at the lower levels 
of the administrative hierarchy. For 
example, a buyer in the purchasing 
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A Golluad 


NEW FINISH FOR 
ASPHALT TILE GYM FLOORS 








PROVIDES Sif 


ANTI-SLIP SURFACES... 
OUTLASTS WAX FINISHES 2% TO 1 


Tough-Sheen is the ideal protection for all types of composition 
floors—asphalt, rubber, vinyl, linoleum, terrazzo—and for wood 
parquet and cork floors. Easy to Apply... levels perfectly without 
streaks or laps... fast-dries in 20 minutes to a gleaming gloss 
without buffing or polishing. Easy to Clean... by dry mopping 

or sweeping. Can be damp mopped . . . resists water and dries to 
original appearance. Economical... one gallon covers 2500 
square feet. Safe... no flash point, no discoloration, 

no odor. Contact the Churchill representative in your 

area or write direct to... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTU RING COMPANY 
GALESBURG X SA ILLINOIS 


OU OES naan 


CONTAINS HWAx 

















ee ey Ye 
SSS 


ELASTIC REACTION TO IMPACT 
PREVENTS CRACKS, BLEMISHES 


Tough-Sheen is a special, wax-free resin blend that 
actually forms a resilient double coat. Next to the 
floor, a coat of A.C. Polyethylene forms which 
acts as a cushion for the tough, glossy top coat. 
Impact of players and equipment is absorbed and 
top coat springs back without cracks or blemishes. 


FOR SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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llth Grade in 
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budget 
P.O. Box 500, Par 


you are 
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(Architects 
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SOUND SYSTEM 


A 


See Sweets 
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her 


your 


Inc., 


department may serve a_ particular 
group of schools, such as elementary 
or secondary, or a clerk may do payroll 
schools or for 


work for a group of 


particular departments 


Specialization by product is in- 


frequently found in school business 
administration, other than in purchas- 
may be 


ing departments. A_ buyer 


assigned his work on a product basis 
pip 


tional supplies; or furniture 


coal, lumber fittings, instruc- 


Specialization by geographical 
location is rather common. The buyer 
grgup 
particular section of the school district, 


may serve a of schools in a 
warehouse men may fill requisitions 
for a certain area, food service super- 
visors may have a geographical area, 
and so on. This form of specialization 


is especially pertinent to school dis- 
tricts whose physical plant is widely 
dispersed, particularly for those jobs 
in which travel among the schools is 
required 

Regardless of the way in which the 
organizational structure is developed, 
care must be taken to assure that all 
tasks are assigned and that no activities 
are left floating without a clear under- 
standing of who is to be responsible 
for them. Functions that tend to over- 


lap must be clearly assigned 


Don’t organize around personali- 
ties. When an organizational structure 
is being developed, the qualifications of 
the individuals who are to fill the post- 
Putting 


tions should be disregarded 


things first, the administrator 


| 


} 1 
snoula 


frst 


attempt to establish the struc- 


ture according to the needs of the 


organizational objectives. Differences 
in personality do exist and cannot be 
forgotten, but the adjustment of the 
position to fit the idiosyncrasies of the 
person who fills it should be made 
after the organizational pattern is de- 
The infinite 


that 


termined and not before 


variety of human nature is such 
rarely will an individual fit perfectly 
into the position, but only confusion 
will result if the organization is shaped 
primarily to fit the individuals avail- 
able 


begin with a clean sheet on which they 


Business managers usually do not 


can develop both the organization and 
the qualifications of persons to be em- 
ployed, but they should work out their 
organizational structure as if they had 
that choice 


is a problem that 


Organization 
never can be permanently solved. As 


the school system grows in physical 


program of instruction 
changes, or as community demands are 


added, and 


size, as its 


altered, new .duties are 
occasionally some are dropped. Changes 
in assignments and additions to re- 
sponsibilities must be made with the 
same careful study as went into the 
original decisions about the form of 
the organization 

In developing a structure, one must 
pay attention also to certain other con- 
cepts, such as unity of command, span 


of control, and chain of authority. 


Unity of command is a principle 
of human behavior recognized since 
Biblical times in the admonition: “No 
man can serve two masters.” Each work- 
er must be able to look to a single 
supervisor for the ultimate decision 
that will guide him in his work. Per- 
haps the most difficult positions to 
place properly in an organizational 
pattern from the standpoint of the 
business manager are building cus- 
todians and cafeteria managers. Should 
they be responsible to the building 
principal, under the theory that he is 
in charge of the entire operation of 
his school and is in a position to give 
day-to-day supervision, or should they 
be responsible to an administrative 
staff person who can give them super- 
vision in the technical phases of their 
work which are beyond the scope of 
specialization of the principal? 

Different 
espoused each point of view, while 
others beg the question by providing 
joint supervision with the hope that 


school systems have 


all parties concerned will be some- 
thing more than human and will solve 
the problems of conflicting jurisdiction 
in an atmosphere of good feeling and 
self-imposed restraint. Human nature 
being what it is, this seems to be a 


questionable solution 


The concept of span of control 
is an outgrowth of the psychological 
principle of span of attention. It has 
been developed to demonstrate that a 
single supervisor cannot comprehend 
adequately the supervision of more 
than a limited number of direct sub- 
ordinates. Ordinarily, it is assumed 
that a top executive cannot supervise 
more than from five to seven immedi- 
ate subordinates, although the data to 
support this view are not conclusive. 
Care must be taken that no one in 
the administrative hierarchy is over- 
that he can- 
not give adequate supervision. But 
his limitations probably depend more 
upon his capacities, the ability of his 


loaded to the extent 
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portable 
... operates by itself 
at the touch of a latch! 


VisiT US IN BOOTHS 
1434, 1436, 1438 (downstairs) 
AT THE A.A.S.A., Atlantic City, 

Feb. 15-20 


SETS UP QUICKLY! QUIETLY! 
GENTLY! AS IF BY MAGIC! 


The custodian’s dream. One man can rapidly 
convert any available area... such as gym, 
multi-purpose room or corridor .. . into a 
comfortable, orderly, colorful lunchroom .. . 
with an absolute minimum of time and labor 


... thanks to automatic hydraulic action! 
Here is efficient multi-use of space. Wheel 
the Erickson portable anywhere. Each table 
gives you seating-for-eating for 24 students. 
When not in use tables store-a-way in 
surprisingly little space. 
WE’D LIKE TO SHOW YOU! Write for 


complete information. Free demonstration in 
your school arranged at your convenience. 


BAR rocman a MEG 


Dept. NS-1, 2580 University Ave., ST. PAME™ 


eS 
2 


Midway 5-6465 


cece BEE Me a ad 
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All patents 
applied for 


The Erickson specially-engineered hydraulic cylinder 
controls unfolding automatically. One man can set up 


an entire lunchroom in minutes... 


no wasted effort! 


pusy lunch- 
on tables 





1500 

“Magic Frame”’ 
Troffers 

maintain 

clean expanse 

of ceiling 

in new 

Lutheran Brotherhood 
Building 


Perkins & Will, 
architects-engineers, 

Chicago & White Plains, N.Y. 
Kvalsten Electric Co., 
electrical contractors, 
Minnecpolis, Minn, 


by Flectro S/ 


Here are fixtures that beautifully achieve 
the purpose for which they were designed 
—to deliver high level, low brightness 
contrast illumination (50 fe maintained) — 
yet never call attention to themselves. 
There are no visible screws, latches, nuts 
or bolts to distract the eye and the 8 ft. 
and 4 ft., fixtures are mounted in 20 ft. 
rows, with continuous glass door 
installation which also eliminates 
distracting cross bars and uneven light 
areas. This creates a 20-ft. ‘one fixture 
feeling” in each of the rows. In addition, 
“Magic Frame” Troffers provide a 

one piece Reflector-Wireway Cover for 


easier installation and maintenance. 


Here, in the Lutheran Brotherhood Home 
Office Building in Minneapolis, is another 
example of how Electro Silv-A-King 
lighting can help translate your ideas into 
practice, easily and economically. 


Electro Silv-A-King Corporation 


1535 So. Paulina Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Spruce and Water, Reading, Pennsylvania 





subordinates, and the complexity of 
the problems encountered than on the 
number of subordinates. Rigid con- 
formance to concept of span of con- 
trol leads to the establishment of sev- 
eral levels of supervision within each 
of the business departments; this prac- 
tice then leads to conflict with the 
concept that no worker should be so 
far removed from the top administra- 
tive level that communication with 
him becomes too difficult. The essen- 
tial problem is to provide an adequate 
supervisory structure with a minimum 
amount of red tape. This also is a 
moot question on which relatively 
little objective research has been re- 
ported by business managers. 


The chain of authority is usually 
illustrated by organization charts which 
serve the purpose of showing the re- 
lationships among divisions, depart- 
ments, sections and units. Accom- 
panied by job descriptions (which 
should explain the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the position, not the quali- 
fications of the person who holds it), 
such a chart is essential in promoting 
an understanding of how the organ- 
ization is structured. 

Although this discussion has been 
based on principles of formal organ- 
ization, mention should also be made 
of the necessity for recognizing in- 
formal organizational relationships and 
their effect on administration. Each 
individual is a member of several dif- 
ferent groups—social, religious, fra- 
ternal, economic, professional—and his 
behavior is frequently affected as much 
by them as by the group in which he 
works. The organization chart shows 
only formal relationships. It does not 
show with whom the boss went to 
school, who his golf or bridge part- 
ners are, to whom he looks for advice, 
or who is in on the grapevine. 

This brief outline of a few of the 
problems involved in organizing the 
functions of school business adminis- 
tration helps to point up some of the 
questions which the business manager 
must answer. What criteria are avail- 
able to aid him in his decisions? What 
is the best organizational structure? 
How can he get and act on the infor- 
mation which he needs to make such 
decisions? How much will the experi- 
ences of other business managers be 
of help to him? Surely the field of 
investigation is broad enough that 
some controlled experimentation is 
possible. These questions will be dis- 
cussed next month. + 
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Why do modern school 
systems install Mutschler? 


The school homemaking kitchen and laundry are two of the 
department's most vital areas. And, they should simulate home 
conditions as nearly as possible. Schools rely on Mutschler equipment 
and planning help because they benefit by the experience of 

a company that has been the “‘first name in kitchens since 1893.” 
Schools also receive help in planning complete homemaking 
departments with Mutschler cabinetwork of finest northern maple 
construction. Cabinets are available in a choice of catalytic 

natural grain or colored enamel finishes. These finishes are prac- 
tically impossible to scratch, and are impervious to household 
solutions and solvents. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 23i/Mu and 24b/Mut. 


Partial view of adjoining laundry facilities. 


FOR 

Food Laboratory 
Laundry Area 

Arts and Crafts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 


General Storage Areas 





Finest in domestic and institutional 
cabinetwork since 1893! 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 117-1, Nappanee, Indiana 
SEND ; 
Please send further particulars about your school homemaking 
COUPON services and the name of our nearest Mutschler consultant. 


FOR 
INFORMATION — 


If you have a 
building or 
remodeling project, 
call in a Mutschler ADDRESS 
homemaking depart- 
ment specialist. CITY, STATE 
Let him prove to ; ae a a i 2 . 
your satisfaction Our architect's firm name and address is: be 
that you get more 
for your money 
with Mutschler! 


SCHOOL 


Close-up of built-in oven and range. 
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INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


AUDIOS VISUAL 


Conducted by 
Walter A. Wittich 





To See It Up Close 


helps a child gain insight and perspective 


which distant observation might 


deny him. A-V materials provide the closeup. 


JAMES W. BUSHONG 


Superintendent of Sctoo!s, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


WANDA DANIEL 


Curriculum Assistant in Charge of Audio-Visual Materials 


Grosse Pointe, Mich 


HE third grade youngster, in her 

written appraisal of an educational 
moving picture which she had pre- 
viewed with her classmates, had this 
to say about its value 


“I liked the movie very much. It ts 
the best movie about clothing that | 
have ever seen. I liked the part about 
the sheep because I have never seen 
the shearing being done so close up.” 


The building audio-visual coordinator and a member of the Projectionists’ 


Club make a tape recording with some first graders at Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

































Each classroom is equipped with 
draperies for controlling light. 


Her concluding comment seems to 
put the case succinctly for an instruc- 
tional materials center. To paraphrase 
our young critic: It helps learning to 
see it up close. 

*Through the skilled use of instruc- 
tional materials, we in education can 
bring learning up close to the youth- 
ful learner. By doing so we can make 
it possible for him to make it his own 
by gaining insight and _ perspective 
which distant observation might deny 
him. It is imperative for us to enable 
him to see it up close. 

In order to promote this point of 
view most effectively, the audio-visual 
section must not hover in splendid 
isolation just outside the department 
of instruction. Rather it must main- 
tain its excellent status as the great 
coordinator of instructional materials 
within this department. Its usefulness 
must be unencumbered by self-imposed 
limitations. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich., has attempted 
to meet such positive standards. In 
doing so it has developed an instruc- 
tional materials center which has its 
headquarters in and is a part of the 
department of instruction, located in 
the administration building of the 
school system. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Never before such Golden Ease... 
even the underscore is automatic! 





Only The Underwood Golden -Touch Electric gives 
your hands such skill, such effortless speed, 
such print-perfect results, with every letter, 
every carbon up to 20. It’s as though you’d 
suddenly put on ‘Magic Gloves’’. That’s 
Golden-Touch . .. and no other kind of typing 
in this world comes even close to it! The 
Golden-Touch Electric does more work for 
you — even the underscore is automatic! 


Golden-Touch Electrics come in 5 office-scheme 
colors—with your choice of personalized type styles. 


Golden-Touch Keys: Finger-tip shaped for smoothest 
automatic typing. 

Golden-Touch Carriage Return: Tops in automatic effi- 
ciency to save your strength. 

Golden-Touch Margin-Setting: Automatic action from 
keyboard. Ends wasteful hand-travel. 

Golden-Touch Ribbon-Rewind: It’s automatic; ends 
messy ribbon-changing. 

Golden-Touch Copy-Dial: Set it for as many as 20 print- 
perfect carbons. 


Call your Underwood Showroom to- 
day! It’s listed in The Yellow Pages. 


UNEErWOOC...the ou date tyounity vite Gold=Tual 
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The center is a source of instruc- 
tional supplies for the entire school 
system. A wide range of instructional 
materials is kept there for easy access. 
This makes possible an efficient, con- 
venient and economical program which 
emphasizes the “see it up close” phi- 
losophy. 

The purchase of these materials is 
suggested by teachers and children. 
They either come to the center for 
preview sessions or have the material 
under consideration sent out to their 
classrooms. By oral discussions and 
written reviews, the staff and students 
present their views as to the wisdom 
of purchasing a given item. Such 
recommendations are seriously consid- 
ered before decisions are finally made. 

Materials most urgently needed by 
the largest number of teachers are 
given priority for purchase. Budgetary 
funds are also provided for the rental 
of materials whose purchase seems in- 
advisable. 

The center is also a source for ideas. 
From the center, in close cooperation 
with classroom teachers, community 
groups, board members, and 
others, a steady stream of practical 
ideas flows outward through the sys- 
tem and community. This service has 
but a single objective: to improve the 


school 


quality of instruction 


The community is served. If the 
children are to see learning up close, 
the community must be recognized as 
a participating partner in the process. 
As a community service the center 
provides A-V materials and equip- 
ment for local groups. Boy and girl 
scouts, the public library, the police, 
Protestant and Catholic church organ- 
izations, clubs, private and parochial 
schools, and others all use the center 


freely and are most welcome. 


Generous provisions are made, In 
order that the boys and girls may have 
these close experiences, certain mate- 
rials and equipment are provided as 
necessary to each school: maps and 
globes, art and slidemaking materials, 
display areas, bulletin boards, chalk- 
boards and darkening facilities in each 
classroom; tape recorders, motion pic- 
ture projectors, radios, television sets, 
opaque and filmstrip projectors, and 
record players in each building. 

Other materials 
equipment, such as flat pictures, edu- 
cational motion pictures, colored slides, 


audio-visual and 


filmstrips, recordings, feltboard ma- 
terials, supplementary books, and arti- 
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ABOVE: A third 
grade projection- 
ist explains his 
job to a first 
grade observer. 
RIGHT: Each of 
the buildings has 
adequate equip- 
ment as well as a 
convenient place 
for storing it. 


cles from a small museum, are available 
from the instructional materials center. 
A variety of field trips for classes may 
be made by arrangement with the 
center. 


An A-V coordinator in each 
school. To make the center truly func- 
tional, each school has its own A-V 
coordinator, who is a properly qualified 
teacher with this special assignment 
and consequently is on a higher salary 
schedule than his colleagues are. The 
coordinators assist other teachers in 
the selection and utilization of audio- 
visual materials as well as in the use 
of equipment. 

Each month at 
ordinators meet to discuss topical items, 
suggest policy, and recommend pur- 
chases. Here again the emphasis con- 
tinues to be on bringing ideas and 
items ever closer to the teacher and, 
in turn, to the young learner. 

Teacher-librarians requesting any of 
services of the center 


the center the co- 


the manifold 
receive immediate attention. 


Each teacher gets a catalog. Mate- 
rials are cataloged, all items being 
coordinated with units of study. Each 
classroom teacher receives a catalog 
from which to select suitable materials. 
Orders may be placed either in writing 
or by telephone. Deliveries are made 
promptly by school truck. If the 


ite ncn. 


teacher wishes, he may pick up the 
materials in person at the center. 

By these means the classroom teacher 
becomes increasingly involved in the 
center's services. When he has been 
brought into an intimate relationship 
with instructional materials, the class- 
room teacher is likely to transmit 
his enthusiasm for learning to his 
young charges. “Up close” becomes 
deeply meaningful to him and his class. 

So that equipment can be fully 
utilized, pupil projectionists are trained, 
beginning in third grade. Each school 
has a pupil projectionists’ club spon- 
sored by the A-V coordinator. Regular 
meetings are held to promote esprit de 
corps and to consider technics and new 
equipment. Firsthand experience pro- 
duces heartening results. 


Results are encouraging. The cen- 
ter has achieved encouraging results 
through its multitudinous services. Its 
continuing effort to bring it up close 
has shown positive reactions. Typical 
of these is the end-of-term remark of 
a high school student in an English 
class: “We had ‘Anna Karenina’ at 
home, but I never bothered to read it. 
After seeing the film, I immediately 
read the book.” 

Yes, the instructional materials cen- 
ter does bring it up close. It has as 
many uses as the creative teacher has 
ideas. + 
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in “side-by-side” test 


ee ee ne 


... conducted by the Loyal Order of Moose 


Victor 16mm projectors recently won a test that really 
was a test. No experts involved — no laboratory 
equipment, either. And Victor didn’t pay to have the 
test made — didn’t even know about it. 


TEST 
RESULTS 


PROJECTOR 
am 
PROJECTOR 
B 


Here’s what happened. A committee of executives of 
the Loyal Order of Moose wanted to select the best 
portable sound motion picture projector available for use 
by nearly 1800 lodges to show its new 35-minute 

sound and color motion picture, “A Picture of You,” 
produced by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc. 


A Victor Assembly “10” and the two other leading 
16mm projectors were in the test. The Victor showed up 
so well against the other projectors that members of 

the committee first thought the difference was in the 
print. The prints were changed. Still Victor was 

far ahead of the other projectors. Because the Victor 
picture was so much brighter, one of the committee 
thought there might be a difference in the lamp. Lamps 
were. interchanged. Still Victor came out way ahead. 
Then lenses were changed. Again Victor was on top. 
And that’s why officials of the Moose Fraternity — not 
experts, but typical users — selected the Victor 
projector for use by its lodges throughout North America. 





BEST SOUND 





BEST PICTURE 





FILMS 
CHANGED 





LAMPS 
CHANGED 





LENSES 
CHANGED 





COOLEST 
RUNNING 


MM) M | dO | BNO] NOT RO 





Whatever your needs in 16mm motion picture 
projection, Victor has the equipment for you. 
Send for literature today. 


MECHANICAL 
RESONANCE 











Wi Wi Wi wl wl wil w 


VICTOR, 


inionalepigalh les tation 
Dept. A-17, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 
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WHE SCHOOL LUNCH 








Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


The teacher makes sure that lunch time is informal and 
sociable for third graders. Friends may sit together. A spe- 


cial group, with host and hostess, eats at the library table. 


Maryland school officials become experts on 


How to Plan a School Kitchen 


CORELLI DAVID 


Supervisor of School Lunch Program 


Montgomery County, Rockville, Md 


refine 


CONTINUAL 


ment and revision marks the de 


process of 


velopment of new school lunch facilities 
in Montgomery County, Maryland. The 
planners have had a wealth of experi- 
ence from which to benefit; since 1951, 
42 new cafeterias (eight in high schools 
and 34 in elementary schools) have 
been put into operation in the county 
Many of these installations, in new 
schools or school additions, are located 
in the southeast corner of: the state, 
which lies next to Washington, D.C 
source of the county’s population 
Eighty-four of the 97 county 


lunch 


b« mM 


school pro- 


schools now have 
grams which serve some 25,000 chil 
dren and 2000 adults 

Planning for new food service fa- 


cilities has been coordinated through 
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the county school lunch office in Rock- 
ville. The operation of school lunch 
programs in older schools is evaluated 
by architects, school administrators, 
school lunch supervisors and man- 
agers, and food service equipment 
manufacturers in order to improve 
each new plan for layout and equip- 
ment 

Revisions are written into our ‘“‘stand- 
ard” plans, but the word “standard” 
soon becomes obsolete. Scientific ad- 
vances in the understanding of chil- 
dren’s nutrition, in food technology, 
in food service equipment, and in 
food merchandising cause continuous 
changes in the plans. Next year we 
may omit vegetable preparation sinks 
install frozen food cabinets; we 


methods of preserving 


and 


€ x pect new 


fresh food to change our cold storage 
requirements in the near future. 

In planning for an individual school, 
the architect is advised in detail about 
the kind of lunch needed. 
Each detail makes a difference in the 


layout. For example, if the children 


program 


lunches in the classroom, 


must be made for re- 


eat their 
arrangement 
turning soiled dishes to the dishroom 
If milk is served in paper cartons, 
the cartons must be disposed of; bottled 
milk presents a different problem. 
The food service installation at 
Brookmont school is typical of those 
devised in recent years. The school, 
located near Washington, D.C., con- 
sists of 12 classrooms, library, health 
room, office, multipurpose room with 
a stage, kitchen and teachers lounge. 
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Ss FAMED FOR FINE FOOD FOR 74 YEARS 


From coast to coast... 
The greatest 


; oP 
food service ems 
AN FRANCISCO . e weap i 
a in America “"™ | 


s ¢ aexton COAST 


COAST 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
CHICAGO 

LONG ISLAND CIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS 
ATLANTA 
DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Across the country, you see the distinctive trucks of the 
far-famed Sexton great white fleet supplying more than 
60,000 establishments from restaurants to hospitals, from 
schools to railway dining cars. Sexton service is keyed to 
the particular needs of those who feed many people each 
day and all the various Sexton products are delivered direct 
to the storeroom of each Sexton customer. At all times, there 


is a helpful Sexton salesman in your community—trained 





to the special requirements of the institutional market. 
Fully stocked nation-wide Sexton branch warehouses insure 


immediate service. 
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The cafeteria kitchen is near the 
center of the L shaped building. Chil- 
dren eat in their classrooms, which are 
located along corridors to the left and 
right of the kitchen. When the multi- 
purpose which adjoins the 
kitchen, is no longer needed for extra 
classroom space, it can be used for a 
dining room. 


room, 


OUTSIDE ENTRANCE 


The outside entrance to the kitchen 
is at the side of the school. It has a 
covered concrete unloading platform 
which facilitates the delivery of food. 
Double doors with screens permit the 
removal of any large piece of equip- 
ment requiring repairs. The efficient 
flow of food from unloading platform 
through stages of production is indi- 
cated on the accompanying plan. 

The total space of the kitchen, in- 
cluding garbage can storage and wash 
room and loading platform, is 1236 
square feet. Its facilities will feed 350 


children easily. Should another wing 
of classrooms be built, the kitchen is 
large enough that sufficient equipment 
can be installed to feed another 350. 
Kitchen working space will adjust to 
five persons. 

All kitchen walls are ceramic glazed 
tile of a light tan color. The ceiling 
acoustical tile. Metal case- 
ment windows are screened and pro- 
vided with venetian blinds. Flooring is 
of grease resistant asphalt tile. Although 
asphalt tile is not so durable as quarry 
tile, workers find it easier on the feet. 

Electric outlets are placed for con- 
venience near all machines. Fluorescent 
ceiling lamps provide light, supple- 
menting light from windows on the 
west side of the room. Grease traps 
are placed beneath sinks and are ac- 
cessible for cleaning. Floor drains are 
located under the refrigerator and near 
pot sinks and dishroom sinks. 

Toilet and locker room space is 
provided so that workers and volun- 


is white 


Above: As children finish lunch, they take their dishes to the back of the 


classroom, where they stack trays, plates and silver. 
Below: Plan of Brookmont’s kitchen. 


return soiled dishes to the kitchen. 


A truck is sent to 
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SERVING TRAYS 


COOK'S TABLE J 
T RACK 
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teers can change from street clothes 
to uniforms. Handwashing basins, a 
most important part of sanitary food 
handling, are located in both locker 
room and kitchen, with paper towel 
dispensers above. 

The storage room for canned food 
is ventilated and equipped with ad- 
justable metal shelving. The outdoor 
garbage can storage room has a cement 
floor with floor drain and is equipped 
with cold water for washing cans. The 
sliding doors are screened and may be 
locked. 


NO BOTTLENECK 


Four doors open to the corridor from 
the kitchen: Two form an entrance 
and exit from the serving counter 
where children pick up their trays of 
food; two form a double door opening 
to the dishroom and the soiled dish 
return table. These openings may all 
be locked when workers leave for the 
day. The doors opening into the dish- 
room eliminate the bottleneck of the 
small pass-through window so often 
used in lunchrooms. 

Soiled dishes returned to the dish- 
room move from right to left for pre- 
washing with an adjustable spring 
type of spray, washing, rinsing, steri- 
lizing and air drying on the clean dish 
table. After they are dried, dishes are 
sorted in cabinets under the dish table. 

Good ventilation is available in the 
dishwashing section if doors between 
the corridor and kitchen are left open 
during the washing period. Hoods with 
ventilating fans are located over the 
range and bake oven section and over 
the dishwashing section. 

All sinks are stainless metal, as are 
tops for the counter, worktables and 
dish table. Underbodies of the tables 


and counters are galvanized iron since 
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2,000 hot, nutritious meals each school day 


.. . thanks to 


Just one look at the efficient cafeteria operation of 
Morrell High School, Irvington, New Jersey proves 
Gas is best for performance, cleanliness, speed and 
economy. More than 2,000 hot, tasty meals are 
turned out every day in a streamlined operation 
using Gas-fired cooking equipment. Gas is preferred 
and used in all food service operations, from deep 
frying to baking and cooking. The modern Gas 
equipment includes 3 ranges, 2 fryers, a broiler and 
an Add-A-Unit, all by Magic Chef, as well as a 
Blodgett oven, a Groen stock pot, and a Cleveland 
Steam Chef vegetable cooker. A Blakeslee dish- 
washing machine and Plibrico incinerator complete 
Morrell’s list of Gas-fired equipment. 
— an —. a For information on how you can benefit by using 
Kitchen of Morrell High School showing modern Gas-fired Gas and installing modern Gas equipment, call your 
ee Gas Company’s commercial specialist. He’ll be glad 
to discuss with you the economies and outstanding 
results you get with Gas and modern Gas equipment. 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 
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Above: Good lighting, easy to clean walls, and scundproof ceiling con- 
tribute to efficiency of all stainless metal dishwashing area. Ventilating 
fans in the hood over the standard three-compartment sink pull up steam 
and heat. Fresh air is blown in from ventilator near light in ceiling. 


Above: Fluorescent lighting and adequate ventilation over the range 
section make this kitchen a good place to work. Equipment includes an 
electric slicer and mixer, bakers’ scales, and portion scales. Below: As 
workers set up plates containing salad and dessert on the bakers’ rack, 
parent volunteers add hot food from the electric serving counter. Work 
schedules and advance menus are posted on the manager’s bulletin board. 


they seldom come in contact with 
water. The feet on all legs are cast 
aluminum and are adjustable. All metal 
surfaces were thoroughly cleaned after 
fabrication and, except those of stain- 
less metal, white metal, and aluminum, 
were shop painted. One prime coat 
rust inhibitive primer and two finish 
coats of enamel were sprayed on. 

Large equipment includes commer- 
cial gas fired ranges and bake ovens, 
reach-in refrigerators, milk cooler, ice 
cream cabinet, electric mixer and slicer, 
dish trucks, and electric food warmer in 
the serving counter. The island arrange- 
ment of cooking equipment saves steps 
to sinks, storage area, and counters. ~ 
The portable bakers’ rack will hold 
130 plates which are set up with salad, 
bread and butter. This rack is rolled 
near the serving counter, where the 
hot food is added to each plate as it 
is passed to the child. Glass food pro- 
tectors, sometimes called “sneeze bars,” 
are placed over food warmers and the 
counter. 


EQUIPMENT STANDARDIZED 

Small equipment consists of stainless 
metal serving counter pans and alu- 
minum pots and pans. The largest 
stock pot is of 5 gallon capacity; this 
size is easier for women to lift and 
facilitates quick cooking of food. Most 
of the entrees served in the Type A 
lunch are baked in standard size alu- 
minum baking pans and are placed in 
the food warmer for serving. Cakes 
and cookies are baked on aluminum 
trays. 

Children’s trays are of plastic ma- 
terial. Compartment plates are of blue 
plastic. The dividers allow for a com- 
plete lunch to be served on one plate 
without foods running together; di- 
viders are low enough so that plates 
will stack for storage. Forks and spoons 
are of stainless steel. Knives are sel- 
dom needed because bread is always 
buttered in the kitchen, and sliced 
meats are usually served in sandwiches. 
Children pick up their straws from a 
straw dispenser. 

Attractive colored plastic containers, 
the size of a small waste basket, and a 
rubber scraper are sent to each clags- 
room so that children can scrape plates 
and stack soiled dishes on the dish 
truck for return to the kitchen. 

Children come to the cafeteria serv- 
ing counter in a continuous line. Serv- 
ice begins at 11:30 am. By noon, 
from 185 to 200 persons have been 
served a complete lunch. Since only 
one Type A lunch is offered, the cash- 
ier sits at the beginning of the line 
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“Our Boontonware 


practically pays for itself” 


Says Mrs. Ann Harris, Haddonfield Memorial High School 











Mrs. Harris in her office. Picture shows Haddonfield Memorial High School serving the entire Haddonfield School District. 


“Our brand new school cafeteria is completely modern in every respect 
including a complete installation of Boontonware. Why Boontonware?—on the 
basis of our own experience. We used Boontonware for 4 years in our 
old cafeteria and found it ideal. It slashed breakage to almost nothing. 
It’s quiet to handle, washes easily and dries quickly. And the colors 


make food look so much better. Boontonware practically pays for itself.” 


COLORS: 

Honeydew Gray Yellow ; aa AK" i eh: 
Turquoise Pink Bufl 

Blue Charcoal Rose Cafeteria Mgr. Haddonfield Memorial High School 


ral 
Ps o%, * Boontonware far exceeds CS 
aa 9 137-50, the heavy duty mela ® 
es mine dinnerware specification 
Sy cass as developed by the trade WUC 
and issued by U. S. Depart 


ment of Commerce, and conforms with the 
simplified practice recommendations of the THE FINEST OF ALL MELMAC* DINNERWARE 


American Hospital Association. 
MANUFACTURED BY BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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and punches tickets or takes cash be- 
fore the children pick up their trays. 

At Brookmont, as in most Mont- 
gomery County elementary schools, 
children eat informally in the class- 
room with their teacher. This arrange- 
ment is necessary at present, because 
multipurpose rooms are needed for 
temporary classrooms. However, many 
teachers believe it is actually more 
desirable for children in the first and 
second grades. For these young ones, 
joining large groups in a large, some- 
times noisy dining room may be fright- 
ening and confusing. 


Eating in the classroom is a social 
occasion. Sometimes the long library 
table is used as a special dining table 
with children acting as host and hostess. 
A like or dislike for certain foods may 
be determined by the group's response. 

Menus are planned using foods with 
which the children are familiar. New 
foods are introduced gradually so that 
the children may enjoy a wider variety. 
Advance planning by the lunch man- 
ager, teachers and parents helps to 
keep plate waste low. Habits of clean- 
liness are encouraged; handwashing 
may be supervised at classroom sinks. 








NEW KING SIZE 








NOISELESS EAASEL 


A Longer Chalkboard Eraser 
Made for Easier, Faster Erasing 


The New 


“KING-SIZE” CARDINAL ERASER 


brings you new erasing efficiency with its big 9 inch 


length. Saves time... 


saves effort! So easy to handle. 


Helps reduce “erasing fatigue.” 
Quality-bilt with all the fine features of the regular 


Cardinal. 


stitches that 


assure you 


All felt construction with double locked 


; longer wear. Noiseless! 
Cleans without streaking or smearing 


Try the new KING SIZE 
CARDINAL today! 


ir local Rowles School 
nt Dealer or write direct 











E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY artincton neicuts, ituNots 
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The serving of ice cream is an “after 
the regular lunch” event. One child 
is selected from each classroom to take 
orders and go to the kitchen to pur- 
chase ice cream for his room. For 
this reason the ice cream cabinet is 
not needed in the counter line. It is 
placed behind the counter and could 
be used as a back bar for the lunch 
service if needed. 


VOLUNTEERS HELP 

The cafeteria manager and her 
helper are the only paid employes on 
the lunchroom staff. However, two 
parent volunteers come each day to 
assist for a short period. These volun- 
teers are recruited by the chairman of 
the P.T.A. cafeteria committee, who is 
responsible for their attendance. They 
may come in for one day a week for 
a period of six weeks, from 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. The rotation of a number of 
parents provides the community with 
the knowledge that the program is of 
great benefit to children. The volun- 
teers, who receive a free lunch, set up 
counters, help serve hot food and ice 
cream and act as cashiers. 

A survey of elementary school cafe- 
terias in Montgomery County in 1955 
showed that the percentage of children 
eating lunch increased in direct pro- 
portion to the number of parents vol- 
unteering their services in the school 
cafeteria. The Brookmont participation 
is about 50 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, which exceeds the natienal aver- 
age by 15 per cent. 

The principal of the school is the 
key person in the school lunch pro- 
gram. She cooperates in the hiring of 
cafeteria employes, promotes volunteer 
services by parents, and encourages 
teachers to use the lunch program as 
a laboratory for learning. 


CAFETERIA COSTS 

The average cost of kitchen space in 
Montgomery County schools is 5 per 
cent of the total cost of the school. 
The cost of most large kitchen equip- 
ment is included in the general con- 
tract. For the Brookmont installation, 
large equipment cost an estimated 
$7000. Small equipment, trays, dishes, 
pots and pans cost an additional $1500. 

The children pay 30 cents for a 
lunch. This charge must cover workers’ 
salaries and the cost of food. Well 
planned equipment helps to make 
possible the good school lunch pro- 
gram which gives growing children 
experience in building sound food 
habits for health and well-being. + 
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New...and built to bring 
the cost of safety down! 





Dodge Power Giant school bus chas- It pays to check Dodge for value. On every count 

you'll find Dodge Power Giant school bus chassis give 
sis stand up on your toughest routes! you more for your budget dollars. Talk it over with your 
P Y a Dodge dealer. Get his deal before you decide to buy 


There’s no safer ride on any bus route! Dodge school any school bus. 

bus chassis give your charges every protection against 

mechanical failure modern engineering can devise. They DODGE PREMIUM SAFETY FEAT 

meet or exceed all N.E.A. safety codes. URES 
a —Standard on every Dodge School Bus Chassis 

Dodge Power Giants help you cut the cost of school cil saat nena , . 

transportation, too. With chassis components reinforced " ing for better maneuverability E aaaaoen fot dong a 

or oversize at points of normal wear, you get longer life 

on the job one a bonus in dependability. What’s more, : ee or preter ypornet 

Dodge Power Giant engines—both V-8’s and Sixes— © Weatherproof 12-volt electrical front crossmember 

develop full power on regular gas, give you top mileage system assures dependability @ Tubeless tires 

every trip. This means lower costs day in, day out. 


jodge PowerGiant 


School Bus Chassis 


School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 30, 36, 48, 54, 60, and 66 Passengers 


im eg ee Jt | 
Ayoonooood 5900000 ey ss 300 A000! 108\ Fonsi 1D 


MODEL $400—153” WB. MODEL S500—193” WB. MODEL $500—217” WB. MODEL S600—236” WB. | MODEL $700—236" WB. MODEL $700—254” WB. 
| 
| 























10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 15,000 and 16,000 Ibs. G.V.W.* 15,000, 17,000 and 18,000 Ibs. 5 16,500, 17,500 and 20,000 Ibs. | 17,500 and 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
for 30 and 36 pupils for 48 pupils. G.V.W. for 54 pupils G.V.W. for 60 pupils. | for 60 pupils for 66 pupils 
l 
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Handbook Offers Help to Those 
Planning and Building Schools 


SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING 
HANDBOOK. A manual for adminis 
trators and other schoolhouse plan- 
ners, and a textbook for college 
classes. By N. L. Engelhardt, Neo. 
Engelhardt Jr., and Stanton Leggett, 
members of the educational consult 


ing firm of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, 


W. Dodge 
40th Street, 


$12.75 


Leggett and Cornell. F. 
Corporation, 119 West 
New York 18. Pp. 626. 


Cr? is accustomed to making al- 
lowances for the publisher's en- 
But the 40 


detailed chapters of this volume stand 


thusiasm for a new book. 


up well to its dust jacket billing: a 
collective result in one authoritative 
work that contains every item of basic, 
practical information necessary to oper- 
ate a school building program.” More 
to the point, perhaps, is its self-styled 
designation as a handbook that offers 
systematic guidance through the many 
specialized steps that school building 
planning entails. 

The handbook was not planned as 
bedtime reading. It is a compilation 
of encyclopedic text, plans, charts, dia- 
grams, check lists, organization charts, 
and even requisite documents, in their 
forms, notices to 


entirety contract 


NEW FENCE FACTS 


For Schools, Playgrounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Pools 


a 


etal *** 


Z - 
ey An 


The only 

Chain Link 

Fence made of 
Konik Steel. a 


CONTINENT. 


STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 


PRODUCERS OF: Manufacturer's Wire in many 
sizes, shapes, tempers and finishes, including 
Galvanized, KOKOTE, Fiame-Sealed, Coppered, 
Tinned, Annealed, Liquor Finished, Bright, and 
Special Wire. Also coated Stee! Sheets, Nails, 
and other products 


If you are planning new recreational 
facilities, or enlarging present grounds, 
you can profit by studying the latest 
editionof PLANNED PROTECTION, 
the fence manual that helps you get the 
most value—for added safety and long- 
life protection. Fill out and mail coupon 
for your free copy today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 


Please send free copy of 
PLANNED PROTECTION 
NAME 

TITLE 

ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


bidders, general contract and perform- 
ance bonds, and similar hardy fare. 
Various types of elementary, inter- 
mediate and secondary school projects 
are analyzed and programmed for sys- 
tems with varying enrollments. 
While the three authors “assume all 
responsibility for the contents,” the re- 
sults of their exhaustive research ex- 
periences have been supplemented 
with information from other author- 
ities—85, it is stated. The authorities 
include prominent school superintend- 
ents and other administrators, archi- 
tects, engineers and additional school 
building professionals. Individual 
chapters carry the by-lines of one or 
more of the collaborators, and at times 
lengthy quotations are introduced 
from previously published materials 
written by N. L. Engelhardt and earlier 
associates. Individual chapter sections 
comprise complete entities, and the 
indexing is such that the administrator 
can easily locate material related to 
the particular problem currently con- 
fronting him. The stated object of the 
comprehensive work is to “contribute 
to the building of more satisfactory 
schools, neither wasteful nor impover- 
ished, for the children of our nation.” 
A contemporary touch is given the 
book by the early inclusion of a dis- 
course on public relations, a subject 
that hardly would have been treated 
extensively in similar publications a 
few years ago. An 19 page 
chapter is devoted to it. Little space 
is given to the smportance of publicity; 
rather, its technics are expounded: 
public meetings, publicity literature, 
exhibits, relations with the lo al press, 
use of the various forms of communi- 
Samples of successful school 


entire 


cation. 
building promotion are reproduced. 
Methods of publicity financing, when 
money is not available through the 
usual channels, are suggested. 


THREE MODES OF FINANCING 

The inevitable subject of raising 
funds for the construction proper is 
relegated to a final chapter. There 
three modes of financing are evaluated 
as follows: 

Building reserves: The history of 
the past century indicates that these 
are “frequently reduced by misman- 
agement or dishonesty. . . . In a period 
of rapid and unforeseeable increases in 
child population a building reserve 
policy is not defendable. The 
money might better be left with the 
taxpayer until it is to be spent.” 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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STANDARD CHI-NET” Molded Paper Plates 
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bring economy and efficiency 
to school cafeterias 


By saving the time and labor normally spent in washing and 


storing dishes and by eliminating both initial and replace- 
ment costs of expensive tableware, CHI-NET repays its own 
moderate cost many times over. Service is faster, more con- 


venient, too. And only STANDARD CHI-NET has all these 


quality advantages: 


- Attractive, smooth, white  Waterproofed and grease- 
resistant, perfect for both hot 


and cold foods. 


surface. 


~« Individually molded for extra Clean and sanitary, sterilized 
strength and rigidity. in manufacture. 


By the makers of famous 
KYS-ITE® Molded Plastic Trays and Tableware 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. NS 

Waterville, Maine 

Seem send complete information on STANDARD CHI-NET*) Molded Paper 
lates. 


ADDRESS 





The pay-as-you-go plan: This is in- 
adequate for most school systems; how- 
ever, many boards of education find it 
desirable to supplement a borrowing 
plan with some funds of this nature 

Bonds 
fication for the straight bond plan. A 


“There is little logical justi- 


serial bond issue is, no doubt, the most 
Callable bonds _ nor- 


mally command a lower market price 


advantageous.” 


than those without restrictions, unless 
provisions are made for limiting the 
calling privileges to stated dates. The 
20 year term issues offer decided ad- 
vantages over those with a 30 year 


term. In the long run the public in- 
terest probably is served best when 
bonds are advertised and sold to the 
best bidder, rather than retailed di- 
rectly to the public or offered at pri- 
vate sale. 

This type of to-the-point counseling 
typifies the general content of the vol- 
ume. 

After the responsibilities of the var- 
ious bodies and individuals identified 
with a school planning program are 
established in the opening chapter, 
these basic ground rules are assumed: 

1. The hiring of personnel, the se- 


2WAYS 


lection of sites, the determination of 
buildings to be built, and the estab- 
lishment of contractual relationships 
should rest with the board of educa- 
tion. 

2. Citizen committees are valuable 
as effective interpreters of need to the 
remainder of the community; how- 
ever, the board should not pass on its 
responsibilities to any other group. 

3. The superintendent of schools is 
the general manager of the building 
enterprise. 

4. Frequently the professional staff 
is supplemented by experts who serve 
the school system in a variety of ways. 
Such experts “should be considered 
as extensions of the local staff, espe- 
cially of the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools.” 





to save more space, time, money in multi-purpose 
areas. These Sico System units can provide more 
space and greater economy in your school. They 
will seat more children in less floor space because 
they were designed to meet needs outlined by school 
administrators. They offer utmost flexibility be- 
cause they do not require permanent installation— 
no construction limitations. They permit areas to be 
speedily converted from one function to another be- 
cause of their simple, easy and safe operation. They 
store in minimum space. Their construction (plastic 
tops, rounded edges, 14-gauge, plated steel frames) 


When the educational consultant 
provides advisory as well as survey 
services, he becomes “the agent of the 
board of education” who, “with the 
superintendent of schools, advises the 
board and protects the board's inter- 
ests throughout the building processes.” 
Such consultants, it is said, have helped 


assure cleanliness and long, trouble-free service. 


ies ~ im 2 new booklets show all 

=» lime benefits of the Sico System. 

Ke 1. 24 pages, fully illustrated. 

Details Sico System savings and provides full speci- 
fications. 2. 12 pages, fully illustrated. Shows how 
other schools have employed the Sico System. Your 
copies of these informative booklets FREE by writing 


to address below. 





‘ 


Ne 


SICO B-Y unit. 12 Ft. length 
seats 20. Exclusive Floating 
Fold eliminates all hinges, 
latches, locks, operatessafely. 
Rubber wheels assure easy 
moving, protect floors. Per- 
fect for lunchroom—gym and 
similar installations. 


1. Sx 


TY 


SICO TIP-TOP unit. 6 Ft. 
length seats up to 12. Simple, 
safe folding action provides 
speedy conversion. Stores flat 
against wall or can be 
“nested” in minimum space. 
Ideal for confined areas. 


a2. * 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


Dept. 202 





to avoid “the highly expensive errors 
of planning” and in cooperation with 
the local administrator and the project 
architect have contributed much to- 
ward “a very high proportion of supe- 
rior schoolhouses in America.” 


QUALIFICATIONS OUTLINED 

The seven basic qualifications of an 
educational consultant are outlined in 
some detail, including “evidence of the 
full professional nature of the educa- 
tional consultant's service” in the form 
of his technical writings and contri- 
butions to educational and architec- 
tural magazines. Several pages outline 
suggested methods for selecting the 
architect. Work of the landscape archi- 
tect is underscored. 

If the local staff includes persons 
well trained in the survey field, such 
a study may be made as a supplement 
to their regular work program. There 
are advantages, however, “in getting 
a fresh point of view.” Accordingly, 
the entire third chapter is devoted to 
the school building survey. 

In the chapter on educational speci- 
fications, the point is made that the 
ability of architects to understand and 
interpret the needs of modern educa- 
tion (occasionally given to him on a 
few sheets of paper) varies, and in 
any instance too much is left to chance. 
For this reason educational specifica- 
tions are being used increasingly. One 
of the best ways to appreciate the scope 
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Lambert - St. Louis Air Terminal 


Architects: Hellmuth, Yamasaki & 
Leinweber 






































le the beautiful functional buildings 
now rising, tomorrow is already 
here... and so are tomorrow’s 


floor problems. 


The past 50 years has seen unbelievable progress in the development of new forms, new 
materials, new harmony of design—and the unveiling of new concepts of floor treatment 
which makes the modern functional floor practicable. 


Hillyard, celebrating its 50th Anniversary, pledges significant contributions in 
continuing development of safe, economical floor treatments with proper built-in 
light reflective beauty. Limitless research, farsighted management and a 
nationwide staff of experts in floor treatment will guide Hillyard’s second fifty 
years to new heights of service. Working closely with architects, builders, 
administrators and custodians, we are confident we shall help achieve yet higher stand- 
ards for functional floor use and beauty 

in buildings “Where Tomorrow Begins.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 
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Yes, safety is of vital importance when you are planning a school- 
room wardrobe. The first advantage of any classroom wardrobe, of 
course, is that it eliminates the disorderly cloakroom—where children’s 
playful instincts often result in accidents. Instead the classroom ward- 
robe allows the teacher to supervise the orderly storage of wraps right 











in the classroom. 





There’s a difference in wardrobe safety, however, even in the classroom. 
Safety in design in every possible detail of door operation has always 
been first with EMCO. Safety is only one of the practical reasons why 
experienced school architects specify EMCO—both for new buildings 
and remodeling. 
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EMCO offers a complete 
line of classroom ward- 
robes, both in receding 
and pivoted types — multi- 
ple operated or individual- 
ly operated. 









Pot. Nos. 2,149,575; 2,617,155 
Write today for full details and name of nearest representative. 
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of this type of document is to classify 
the items and set up a program of 
requirements for the total school pro- 
gram and for the individual areas. 
Such requirements should be indicated 
without circumscribing the imagina- 
tion of the architect. Sample educa- 
tional specifications are included in 
the volume. 

As a guide to the local administra- 
tion of school plant planning, 17 steps 
are listed, but it is indicated that 
their number and chronological order 
may change from district to district. 
Sample flow charts of building projects 
used by several large and smaller cities 
point out both the differences and the 
basic procedures. 

Certain aspects of the building pro- 
gram touched upon in outline in 
earlier chapters are explored in con- 
siderable detail in separate chapters, 
under such headings as the following: 
contracts with architects and engineers, 
scale models and’ perspective render- 
ings, preliminary and final specifica- 
tions, preliminary and working draw- 
ings, statistical policies, and errors in 
making building cost comparisons. 


BUILDING TIMETABLE 

At least 25 important steps make 
up the timetable for a school building 
project. One chapter is devoted to 
helps intended to prevent avoidable 
delays in construction. A progress 
record should be kept up to date to 
permit comparison with the original 
time schedule. 

Other chapter headings include: 
planning for equipment and furniture, 
budget and accounting for school 
building programs, land use and lJand- 
scaping, sanitary and storm drainage, 
standards for subsurface exploration, 
and test boring. Also included are 
statements on final plans and specifica- 
tions, incidental and extra costs, unit 
costs and their interpretation, prob- 
lems associated with bidding, super- 
vision of construction, insurance cov- 
erage, surety bonds, and legal services. 

Helpful to school planners, too, will 
be the final chapter, which has sugges- 
tions on the naming of the school and 
for cornerstone laying and dedication 
services. With reference to the latter 
the authors stress that while at times 
dedicatory exercises are omitted be- 
cause of a crowded schedule of school 
events, this is a mistake. “No other 
occasion finds the people of the com- 
munity as receptive to school consid- 
eration and as sympathetic toward the 
schools generally."—Leo E. Buehring. 
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THE KEY VISUAL AID 


Education used to be largely a matter of hearing and 
reciting. Today’s children, however, learn by seeing and 
doing. The visual techniques of modern teaching de- 
mand the very best in classroom lighting. Good lighting 
is essential—to protect young eyes at work, to make the 
learning process more efficient, to create an atmosphere 
of cheerful cooperation between teacher and student. 
This is why architects and school authorities across the 
country have chosen the Miller “Lexington” as the 
standard of quality for contemporary classroom lighting. 





If you have a new school in the planning stage, let us 
help you with expert advice and detailed information 
on the lighting best fitted to your needs. 
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miller 
Celia Lighting fon Crghtta Hmtrita 


THE MILLER COMPANY: GENERAL OFFICES, MERIDEN, CONN. 


FACTORIES: UTICA, OHIO—MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 
IN CANADA: CURTIS LIGHTING OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO. 





‘Lay Educators” Seek Ground Rules 


School board convention accepts legal responsibility 


for total educational program; 


seeks honest community leadership; 


stresses board-superintendent teamwork 


ADMINSTRATORS are pleased 

that school boards at long last 
are trying to regain proper status in 
the proper way.” 

This was the observation of O. H. 
Roberts Jr., director of the National 
School Boards Association’s research 
project, who spoke at the 42d annual 
conference of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards and its 24th joint 
annual meeting with the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Ses- 
sions were held November 18 to 20 at 
Chicago's Sherman Hotel. About 2000 
were in attendance. 

Laymen have abdicated too long and 
thus have placed too great a burden on 
the professional educator, Mr. Roberts 
charged. But today they are willing “to 
go down 50 blind alleys to find one 
with an open door to educational op- 
portunities.” It is part of the N.S.B.A.’s 
research to determine the respective 
responsibilities of the professional and 
the lay educator. The latter was de- 
fined as “a citizen not engaged in teach- 
ing or administration.” 


TRAINING FOR BOARD MEMBERS 


Both the board member the 
superintendent first of all are citizens. 
Where they work together, with dom- 
ination by neither, best results are 
achieved. Too few communities re- 
spect the school board as they should; 
therefore they fail to elect the type of 
members from whom educational lead- 
ership in the community may be ex- 
pected. An annual 40 per cent turnover 
in membership complicates the prob- 
lem. Inservice training is needed. 

Among the administrators who ad- 
dressed the convention was Oscar M. 
Chute, superintendent of Evanston ele- 
mentary schools. “Open covenants, 
openly arrived at” might have been 
the title of Mr. Chute’s talk. “To the 
extent that we fail to place all our 


and 


110 


cards on the table, to that extent we 
give fear among the 
teachers and suspicion in the commu- 


occasion for 


nity,” he warned. 

At Evanston the public is invited to 
all school board meetings, as are the 
teachers. An official teacher represen- 
tative is present, and copies of board 
minutes are distributed to the staff. 
In turn, one member of the board is 
present at teacher com- 
mittees. Operation of teachers and 
board members in separate camps 
“seems like nonsense” to Mr. Chute. 


sessions of 


NO BADGE OF AUTHORITY 


At times the superintendent finds 
it necessary to “make noises like an 
administrator,’ and now and then he 
must “call them and walk away tough,” 
like a baseball umpire. But seldom 
should he wear his badge of authority 
on his sleeve. He cannot possibly win 
cooperation in that manner, Mr. Chute 
Both board members and the 
superintendent are people, and must be 
dealt with according to the basic rules 
of human relations. 

Supt. W. R. McIntosh, Rockford, 
stressed honesty and integrity. These 
qualities the individual board members 
have, or their election would not have 
been likely. But their honesty and in- 
tegrity as a board is even more im- 
portant, for the public thinks of them 
as a group. Persons dealing with “the 
most precious assets of the commu- 
nity” also must have a native love for 
children. Work of both the board 
members and the superintendent must 
be carried on with reference to ground 
rules clearly established. 

Goals were set up for all identified 
with education by Robert Sargent 
Shriver, president of the Chicago Board 
of Education. Our task during the 
next 10 years, Mr. Shriver said, “will 
be to eliminate once and for all ‘the 


said. 


era of the common man, made famous 
some 20 years ago by Henry Wallace.” 
During this second half of the Twen- 
tieth Century we are in desperate need 
of the wncommon man, the speaker 
pointed out. As the first step, both pro- 
fessional and lay educators must get 
their house in order. 

The duties of today’s superintendent 
too often make it difficult to distin- 
guish him from a banker, a manufac- 
turer, or an executive of the chamber 
That is wrong, Mr. 
Educational problems 


of commerce. 
Shriver 
must come first. 

Teachers, too, must be put back on 
a pedestal dignity, 
honor and esteem, it was stated. This 
can be accomplished only if they are 
given time to think, to read scholarly 
literature, to belong to learned societies, 
to create and publish their own cul- 
ture. There must be incentives to 
scholarship. We need to enlighten chil- 
dren’s minds and inspire their souls, 
to create in them a love of knowledge. 
Only teachers who have “reached the 


said. 


of professional 


heights” can do this. 

Parents largely have surrendered the 
historical position that they have the 
first responsibility for the child, Mr. 
Shriver stated. Ways must be found 
to bring them back into the educational 
program, week by week. Home read- 
ing and TV viewing should be related 
to school planning. 

Many architects, too, were present 
to advise both superintendents and 
school board members. Among them 
was Samuel W. Wilkinson of Joliet, 
whose talk dealt largely with the cost 
of schoolhouse construction. 


SUM OF SMALL SAVINGS 

While building costs generally have 
risen 183 per cent since 1934, school 
construction costs are up only 108 per 
cent, the U.S. Office of Education ad- 
vises. There is no one method by which 
costs can be reduced appreciably, the 
architect stated. Such economies as 
are effected are the sum of small sav- 
ings. Holding specifications’ to the 
bare essentials of shelter 
eliminating elements important to the 
educational program. If we want good 
schools, we might as well make up our 
minds that we'll have to pay for them, 
said Mr. Wilkinson. 

True economies are effected by util- 
izing materials which reduce operation 
and maintenance costs, by purchasing 
sites well in advance, by letting bids 
during the early part of the calendar 
year, by insisting on competent work. 


results in 
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They Learn to 
Dance at 


PERRY- 
MANSFIELD 


in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 


on SEAL-O-SAN. floors 


because the surface is non-slippery and durable 


High in the mountains surrounding Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, lies Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and 
Dance. Former staff members there read like today’s “Who's 
Who” of the theatre: Agnes De Mille... Virginia Tanner 
... Jose Limon... Nina Youshkevitch . . . and many others. 


But to teach dancing on a slippery floor could be dan- 
gerous. That's why all of the dance floors at Perry-Mansfield 
are protected with Seal-O-San — the resilient — yet safe — 


floor sealer that is easy to use, easy to maintain. 


As Miss Portia Mansfield, co-director of the school says: 
“We have found Seal-O-San to be the best floor finish we 
have used in the past thirty-five years. It has proven to be 
the most durable for hard wear on the floors where 
we have large classes of dancers, as well as other floors 
that are in constant use.” If you are planning on 
refinishing any wood floor . . . use Seal-O-San! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 





NAME 
SCHOOL 
city 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Find Out What Seal-O-San can do for Your 
Wood Floors! 
| would like to see what Seal-O-San can do for 
our wood floors. 
Please [] Send Prices and Brochure. 

[] Have Representative call (Check one) 
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ADDRESS 
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FAIR-PLAY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
73 Thayer St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Correction of errors made by incom- 
petent workers is reflected in the con- 
tract price. 

“There are few more serious errors 
made in the construction of school 
buildings than in site selection,” said 
architect Raymond A. Orput, Rock- 
ford. Site development at an unsatis- 
factory location may run as high as 15 
per cent of total costs. So it behooves 
school planners, the speaker pointed 
out, to make certain that the proper 
location is selected. 


STOPPING “TRAGIC MISTAKES” 

An architect should be engaged early, 
even a year or two ahead of actual 
construction, so that the district will 
have the benefit of his professional ad- 
vice. This involves no more cost to the 
school district. The services of civil 
engineers in making topographical 
maps and test borings also can go far 
in stopping “tragic mistakes about to 
be made.” When the school is planned 
for an outlying area, it may not be im- 
mediately evident without professional 
aid that the location is a natural drain- 
age area. If it is, the construction of 
necessary sewers and curbings may ma- 
terially increase construction costs be- 
yond the figures contemplated. 

John W. Eater, superintendent of 
Rantoul schools, warned that districts 
should proceed cautiously in effecting 
savings, lest they be sorry later for what 
was omitted. Too often left out, he 
said, was storage space—not only for 
educational materials but also for jani- 
torial and other supplies. Mr. Eater 
believes that it is the duty of the archi- 
tect to bring to the superintendent and 
the board repeatedly ideas that will 
contribute to the efficiency of the school 
plant. They must be as persistent as 
insurance salesmen. Because of their 
repeated championing of the acceptance 
of new architectural solutions, these 
solutions eventually will be adopted by 
more and more school systems. 

The importance of planning all 
built-in equipment, including audio- 
visual facilities, in relation to the over- 
all building program was stressed. 
Whether the selection of permanent 
equipment should be left to the archi- 
tect entirely or whether it should be 
agreed upon by the board committee 
must be determined locally, Mr. Eater 
believes, although he thinks the second 
method more effective unless consid- 
erable time is spent by the adminis- 
trator with the architect. 

Cost of equipment should be in- 
cluded in the original budget. Build- 


ings have a habit of costing more than 
planned, and unless equipment is shown 
as a separate item monies intended for 
this purpose are likely to evaporate. 
The following eight steps were sug- 
gested as helpful in equipment plan- 
ning: 

(1) Inventory existing equipment 
which can be used in the new building; 
(2) prepare a new equipment budget; 
(3) indicate on the floor plan the lo- 
cation of the various pieces of equip- 
ment; (4) make an alphabetical list of 
the new pieces; (5) group the various 
types of equipment into separate clas- 
sifications so that when specifications 
are prepared this information can be 
incorporated readily; (6) write into 
the specifications that which you ac- 
tually want; (7) get bids on groups, 
rather than on individual items; (8) 
award contracts as quickly as you find 
what you want. (Bids are made on 
current price conditions and may not 
be honored if too much time is allowed 
to elapse before orders are placed. ) 

Joseph W. Hobbs, superintendent 
of Mason County schools, pleaded for 
the renewed moral courage which is 
needed to enable our country to exer- 
cise the world leadership expected of 
it. According to some historians, our 
spiritual initiative in 1954 passed for 
the moment from the West to Russia. 
Communists are willing to die for 
ideologies in which they believe. A 
revival of spiritual fortitude and moral 
courage, regardless of the cost to the 
individual, is needed in our country 
if we are to achieve victory over the 
three giants that stalk the land: war 
scare, racial unrest and intolerance, and 
atomic warfare. 


UNUSUALLY ACUTE PROBLEMS 

The conference theme, “School 
Boards Look Ahead,” was expanded in 
the form of the following proposition: 

“There have been, and probably al- 
ways will be, school problems, but 
those confronting school boards today 
seem to be unusually acute. . . . The 
fact that the average assessed evalua- 
tion is still on the downward trend, 
and the fact that additional revenue 
seems inevitable if we are to maintain 
our present educational level for the 
increased number of children who are 
coming along, makes it especially nec- 
essary to take a careful look into future 
requirements. We must realize our 
responsibility to examine not only the 
future, but also . . . how our present 
education program must be adjusted.” 
—Leo E. Buehring. 
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Schieber uses 800 Ibs. pull test Forged clevis hinges with is nes Tables and benches roll all the 
anchors, nof screws, for securing snag-proof snap rings provide All joints are welded and welded way into pockets on casters—do 
tops to understructure. rigid, rattle-free assembly. in precision jigs. not drag last few inches. 
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All casters equipped with permanent 
Mark-proof rubber casters In-Wall units are counterbalanced Surfaces in optional colors and oil impregnated bearings—no 
protect floors. for ease of operation. patterns oiling, ever. 



















(&) Defachable units secured in 

tracks with retractable roller Center casters are swivel type for 
Understructure is heavy 1-inch All edges finished with permanently buttons. Can't come out unless easy maneuvering of detached 
steel tubing with .840” wall. bright ''T'’ stainless steel moulding. intentionally detached. tables and benches. 
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specified. Standards on materials and workmanship over a long period of time and the first installation 
are based on first hand knowledge of the nature of ever made, 25 years ago, is still in daily use. Thousands 
school use and what it requires. Schieber originated of schools now use this equipment and more than a 
the multi-purpose room (lunch room-activities area) thousand school architects have specified it, most of 
folding tables and benches and our engineering, them many times. Let us answer your questions or 
development and research has always led the field. As better, write for our booklet: ‘““Twenty Questions— 
evidence, never has one penny been spent for service | and Answers.” 










Schieber 


SALES COMPANY 


Detroit 39, Michigan 






Representatives in all areas—U. S. & Canada 
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Whatever your air conditioning needs, Barber-Colman 


guarantees results that meet requirements of above Cornfort Chart 





Creative team engineering at Barber-Colman Company effectively combines the modern advances 
of automatic temperature controls and engineered air distribution for performance-guaranteed 
results. Write for descriptive literature . . . or ask your architect or engineer about this 


exclusive “one responsibility” feature of Barber-Colman products and service. 


COMBINED PRODUCTS, COMBINED SKILLS, UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY... 
COME TO ONE SOURCE...COME TO 
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-.us Uni-Flo Air Distribution 


weather’’ that’s guaranteed! 


Barber-Coilman combined products assure proper relationship 





of velocities and temperatures for constant comfort... 





To the occupant of a building, what in- 
stantly marks the difference between a 
properly functioning air conditioning sys- 
tem and a poor one? 

The correct system provides draft-free, 
quiet, uniform distribution of the air... 
at a constantly held, comfortable tem- 
perature, regardless of outside temperature 
changes. 


The incorrect system varies from “too warm” 
to “too cool,” or “too drafty.” Although it 
may be delivering exactly the same amount 
of conditioned air, it is not engineered to 
maintain proper relationship between velo- 
cities and temperatures. 


Constant maintenance of this relationship 
is of extreme importance, because a person’s 
feeling of warmth or coolness is affected by: 
(1) room temperature, (2) velocity of con- 


THERMOSTATS 
Room and remote 
bulb types. 


MOTOR-OPERATED 
VALVES—Wide 
range of sizes 

and types. 


> ELECTRONIC “CONTROL CENTER''-For completely 
— e 


= Eleetrionie 
ga Automatie Controle 


Illustrated here are but a few of the modern 
automatic controls available from Barber-Colman. 
This company has a remarkable background 

in design, engineering, and precision production 
of fine equipment. Our field staff is widely 
experienced in solving all types of temperature 
control and air distribution problems. 


ditioned air being introduced to the room, 
and (3) temperature of moving air in rela- 
tion to average air temperature in the room. 
To maintain the correct relationship of these 
variables and stay within the requirements 
shown in the Comfort Chart at left, there 
must be closely co-ordinated functioning of 
the system’s automatic controls and its air 
distribution units. 


Such performance is assured when you in- 
stall Barber-Colman Electrionic Automatic 
Controls and Uni-Flo Engineered Air Dis- 
tribution. For Barber-Colman has long 
years of combined experience in both auto- 
matic controls and air distribution — and 
assumes one responsibility to bring you ideal 
“indoor weather.” Call your nearby Barber- 
Colman Field Office, or consult your archi- 
tect or engineer. 


UNI-FLO SIDEWALL 
DIFFUSERS—For quiet, 
draft-free air condi- 
tioning, heating, 
ventilating. Adjustable 
air patterns. Various 
frame styles. 


VENTURI-FLO 


UNI-FLO SQUARE nA > CEILING DIFFUSERS 
AND RECTANGULAR Uniform comfort, quiet. 


CEILING DIFFUSERS : Air patterns adjust easily 
after installation. 


Uni-Flo Engineered 
Air Distribution 


In addition to Uni-Flo units shown above, 
Barber-Colman Company produces a complete line 
of air distribution products for better air handling. 
Make this your source for reliable performance 
data and fine-quality equipment . . . take advantage 
of the continuous flow of new developments 

from the renowned Barber-Colman Laboratory. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. M, 1653 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 
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Federal legislation in 1957 


B® The 85th Congress will soon be in 
session and may make history in edu- 
cational legislation. Among the issues 
it will consider are the following: 

1. A law to authorize federal finan- 
cial assistance to the states for con- 
struction of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

2. A law to extend the federal sup- 
port of vocational-technical education 
of less than college grade to area voca- 
tional schools. 

3. An amendment to the internal 
revenue law to authorize federal in- 
come tax deductions for professional 
expenses incurred by members of the 
teaching profession. 


School construction bills 

B® With both major parties pledged 
to federal assistance for construction of 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
85th Congress will begin with approx- 
imately the same general political sit- 
uation as in 1956. Nevertheless, there 
are some important differences of opin- 
ion on details which have led to much 
activity among sponsors and opponents 
of the legislation. Since this is a new 
Congress, new bills will have to be in- 
troduced, and congressional committee 
hearings will have to be held. 

Issues include the Powell or similar 
amendments on segregation, formula 
for distribution to states, compulsory 
matching by states, provisions of state 
plans and the réle of the U.S. commis- 
sioner of education in their approval, 
whether the basic theory is to be tem- 
porary emergency assistance or federal 
sharing of educational costs, and the 
amounts to be authorized. 


Labor’s independent bid 

BP Organized labor has been making 
a determined bid to constitute itself 
as the leader of the organizations fa- 
voring school construction legislation, 
quite obviously seeking to supplant 
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the National Education Association in 
a role the N.E.A. has assumed since it 
began to emphasize construction rather 
than general aid. This has been car- 
ried to such lengths that labor repre- 
sentatives will probably no longer at- 
tend meetings of national organiza- 
tions called together by the N.E.A. to 
discuss the subject. In the end, how- 
ever, there are unlikely to be major 
differences among these and other sup- 
porting groups, and the opponents of 
the legislation are growing steadily 
weaker. Some former opponents may 
“go along” on a program of federal 
school construction assistance if it does 
not appear to be too extensive in 
length of time or amount of appropri- 
ations authorized. 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers, which has given priority to 
federal assistance for school construc- 
tion over general federal aid longer 
than any of the major proponents of 
the legislation, adopted the following 
resolution unanimously in its annual 
meeting in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 18: 

“The council urges the Congress to 
enact without further delay a law pro- 
viding for federal sharing of costs for 
constructing elementary and secondary 
schools. These funds should be allo- 
cated to the state educational agencies 
along the lines proposed by the Kelley 
bill of the 84th Congress and without 
crippling amendments. 

“We are vigorously opposed to the 
federal control of education which 
would result from the granting of dis- 
cretionary authority to federal admin- 
istrative officials to withhold funds on 
the basis of segregation or desegrega- 
tion, thus substituting their judgment 
for the judicial process of enforcement 
as prescribed by the United States 
Supreme Court.” 


More vocational education 


P On the last day of the 84th Con- 
gress, Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama in- 
troduced a bill to provide federal 


By EDGAR FULLER 


funds to the states for the support of 
area vocational schools and programs 
for the training and retraining of tech- 
nicians and skilled workers in industry 
and agriculture. These programs would 
be vocational education of less than 
college grade administered by the 
agencies now administering the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden laws. 

A revised bill probably will be in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress. It 
has been reliably reported that the 
debate in recent weeks has led to op- 
position by the land-grant colleges 
and universities and some other groups 
vitally concerned. Most of the educa- 
tional organizations are studying the 
matter and preparing amendments of 
their own; they have not taken definite 
positions in regard to the proposed 
legislation. 


Arthur Bestor, again! 


®& The Council for Basic Education, 
set up with anonymous financial back- 
ers in Washington to stress its own 
definition of basic education, has made 
a broadside attack on the public 
schools through the U.S. News and 
World Report. The article is in the 
form of an interview with a university 
professor of history, Arthur Bestor, 
who has made a career of such attacks 
in recent years. 

The professor's basic assumptions 
are those of the highly selective and 
academic systems of other countries. 
They are in opposition to the Ameri- 
can principle of universal general edu- 
cation. He believes American schools 
try to do too much for too many 
children and that there will never be 
enough competent elementary and 
secondary teachers to go far beyond 
the drill subjects for any except a 
strictly selected academic elite. Too 
much movuey, it is strongly implied, is 
being speut on other children. 

All this has a superficial plausibility. 
Many general readers will fall for it, 
and it may even have some good ef- 
fects in causing teachers and adminis- 
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If you're faced with the problem of more science students than 
your present classrooms can handle, you can increase room capac- 
ity as much as one-third—without increasing room size! 

The new Kewaunee 8-student “Pittsburgh” Combination Science 
Table is designed for just such a situation. Four of these tables, 
for example, will efficiently handle 32 students in the same size 
room now handling only 24 with six conventional 4-student tables. 
And if two students share each drawer, eight classes a day can 
be handled. 

Cost per student is lowered, too. Fewer tables are required— 
and more students are instructed each period. 

This is typical of how Kewaunee laboratory planning gets maxi- 
mum use from minimum space ... why Kewaunee equipment 
costs less in the long run. 

Whatever your school laboratory needs may be, get all the facts 
about Kewaunee quality. In the years ahead, you'll be glad you did. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO, 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
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TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
STATESVILLE, N.C. 
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Special features 


¢ Unusually compact—only 7’8” x 5/10” 

¢ 32 drawers with locks—4 cupboards 

¢ Top and 2 sinks of exclusive Kemrock 

¢ 2 open corners—2 rod storage compartments 
¢ Minimum plumbing cost—only one set of 


service stub-ups required per table | | Pee 













FREE LABORATORY 
PLANNING MANUALS 


Mail coupon below for 
free 44-page catalog of 
Educational Laboratory 
Equipment and 48-page 
Planning Manual. New 
concept of equipment 
design and classroom 
arrangement. 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


(1 Please send, without cost or obligation, Educational 
Laboratory Equipment Catalog and Planning Manual. 
(CD Have your representative call. 


Name. 
Title 
Address 
City. 











State 




















trators to re-examine their practices. 
Since it is fundamentally opposed to 
the generally accepted ideals of Ameri- 
can education, however, the benefits of 
such criticism will be less than the ad- 
ditional difficulties it will create in 
the: schools. 

Educators should and usually do wel- 
come constructive criticism. Major and 
conflicting social forces will forever 
seek to bend our great system of uni- 
versal education according to their 
own ideas, and this is as it should be. 

Professor Bestor, however, uses too 


eralizations leave erroneous impres- 
sions which can scarcely be other than 
deliberate, and his emotional insinua- 
tions are aimed more at overworked 
school people than at solving the prob- 
lems of the schools. I have space for 
only a few illustrations of the misin- 
formation which leaves Professor Bes- 
tor less scholarly than the teachers 
he attacks. 

When he says one-half of all the 
country’s high schools offer no physics, 
he fails to mention that these are al- 
most without exception the smallest 


many tricks. His statistics and gen- 


FREE GUIDES 
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FOOD 
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80 pages of pictures, layouts and data on actual installations 
planned, engineered, fabricated and installed by Southern 
Equipment Company and “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealers. 


Contact your nearest “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealer for your 
free copy of either or both of these books, or write Southern 


Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


75 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co.; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 
—J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Herizel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS. MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1\OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CiTY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Asilesen Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, 
BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE 
—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OMIO, CINCINNATI 
—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland 
Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE— 
A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENV/LLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHAT TANOOGA—Moun- 
tain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay- 
Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRIST|—Southwestern Hotel Supply, 
Inc.; EL PASO—EI Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE 








\ CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. 
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high schools, that these schools enroll 





CiTY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co WEST ene 
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no more than 12 per cent of high 
school students, and that many offer 
physics courses in alternate years. 

When he says that 84 per cent of 
high school pupils took physics in 
1900 against only 54 per cent today, 
he. fails to mention that enrollments in 
high schools have increased several 
times as rapidly as the general popula- 
tion since 1900, when only a small 
proportion of youths of high school 
age were in school. Almost all high 
school students of 1900 were prepar- 
ing for the professions, and the schools 
were not prepared to serve others. 

He attacks the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, after misrepresenting what the 
basic law provides shall be its func- 
tions, in a manner that will be revolt- 
ing to those who are acquainted with 
its highly professional and hard work- 
ing staff. 

Professor Bestor’s favorite whipping 
boy is “life adjustment” education. 
Here he leaves the impression that this 
is a course or a program of study 
widely prevalent in high schools. The 
best way to reply to this is to ask 
the professor to point out a single 
such course or program of study in any 
high school in the United States, be- 
cause “life adjustment” is merely a 
concept of serving all pupils in edu- 
cation and is not a course or program 
of study at all. 

This onslaught against elementary 
and secondary education has come just 
when schoolmen are working more 
closely with scientists and scholars 
and their learned societies than ever 
before. Fortunately, the scholars who 
are helping to improve elementary and 
secondary education will do their full 
share in correcting Professor Bestor 
themselves. 

An instance of this came quickly 
from Howard L. Bevis, chairman of 
the National Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers, 
on which the major learned societies 
in science and engineering as well as 
schoolmen are represented. Dr. Bevis 
labeled several of the factual errors 
emphasized by Mr. Bestor as inaccu- 
rate, fallacious and unfair. The na- 
tional committee unanimously com- 
mended Dr. Bevis for the position he 
had taken when it met two days later. 


Tax deductions for teachers 


B® When a doctor attends a clinic to 
learn a new method in medical prac- 
tice he deducts the costs on his federal 
income tax return. These and other 
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“DECIDEDLY BETTER"’ 


DAY:-BRITE 
Lighting Fiadures 


In modernization... start right 


If budget considerations are a factor in doing a complete 
school modernization job, you can start right, right now 
with Day-Brite lighting. When you do, watch out for false 
economies. Don’t be misled by a ‘‘just-as-good-for-less’”’ sales 
story. This is one of the common fallacies in the field of 
fluorescent lighting—often the most costly in the long run. 


Protect yourself by making a point-by-point comparison between 
Day-Brite fixtures and any other make. Then judge for yourself. 
It takes only a few minutes and can save you years of regret. 
Your Day-Brite representative will help. Call him. 

Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Classroom, Longfellow School, Massillon, Ohio, relighted 


with Day-Brite fixtures. 
71101 
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professional expenses are generously 
allowed by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice for members of most other profes- 
sions. With a few grudging excep- 
tions, teachers have not been allowed 
The 85th 
Congress will consider legislation to 
the 


to make similar deductions. 


end this discrimination against 


profession of teaching 


Chief state school officers 


®& Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota 
commissioner of education, was named 
president-elect of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers at its annual meet- 


Ae F] 


Mary M. Condon D. M. Schweickhard 


Schweick 


Dr 


president of the 


San 


will 


in Francisco 


ing 
hard become 
council January 9, succeeding Presi- 
dent Mary M. Condon, whose term as 


superintendent of public instruction 


alessonin * 
plumbing 
maintenance 


¢ CONTROLS GREASE 

¢ ELIMINATES ODORS 

* REDUCES SLUDGE 

¢ ELIMINATES STOPPAGES 
® CESSPOOLS 
© PLUMBING 


@ MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE PLANTS 


When Used in 
® GREASE TRAPS 
@ SEPTIC TANKS 
@ TILE FIELDS 


Nature's 
First Aid to Waste Treatment 
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for Montana will expire at that time. 
Miss Condon succeeded the outgoing 
president, Vernon L. Nickell of Illi- 
nois, who became first vice president 
of the council; Commissioner A. John 
Holden of Vermont was elected second 
vice president. 

Dr. Schweickhard, Minnesota com- 
missioner since 1943, has also served 
as assistant superintendent of schools 
in Minneapolis and supervisor for the 
Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation 

Miss Condon, held 


Montana post since 1949, was formerly 


who has the 
a high school teacher in Iowa schools 
and director of student affairs at East- 
ern Montana College. 

Two new members of the board of 
directors also were elected at the coun- 
cil meeting. They are: Supt. Charles 
F. Carroll of North Carolina and Supt. 
Alton B. Jones of Idaho 

State school superintendents and 
36 
states and territories attended the 
meeting. Among the topics discussed 
were: the training of scientists and en- 


commissioners of education from 


gineers for the national welfare, the 
use of television in education, and re- 
cent developments in the accredita- 
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BIONETIC MEANS TROUBLE-FREE 
MAINTENANCE! 


ion 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Bionetic contains billions of beneficial bacteria. These bacteria solve your 


plumbing problems by attacking and devouring all organic wastes . . 


. both 


liquid and solid . . . grease, sludge, scum and slime. When introduced into 
your plumbing system, Bionetic’s billions of bacteria come to life. Quickly and 
completely, they eliminate odors and stoppages. Bionetic is safe — completely 


harmless to humans and plumbing. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Write for your nearest distributor and FREE descriptive literature. 


RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Bionetic Division 


P. 0. Box 6724 


Houston 5, Texas 








tion of teacher education institutions 
and legislation affecting education. 

J. Arthur Campbell, director of in- 
stitutes of the National Science Foun- 
dation, announced new grants to some 
15 colleges and universities for special 
studies toward the improvement of in- 
struction. Many of these studies are 
to be conducted in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. For purposes of co- 
ordination, the council urged the foun- 
dation to consult with the chief edu- 
cational authorities of the states before 
allocating funds for this purpose. 

Harry K. Newburn, president of the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, asserted that all educational insti- 
tutions would be influenced by tele- 
vision to some degree. He told the 
educators that they “should take an 
aggressive part in determining the 
manner and extent of this influence.” 
He advised controlled experiments in 
four general approaches to the use of 
television in education: (1) as a to- 
tal teaching device, to extend the serv- 
ices of a classroom teacher to a greater 
number of students; (2) as a supple- 
mental aid to enrich the work of the 
classroom, such as experiments in 
science using costly equipment or visits 
to an art gallery or an industrial plant; 
(3) as a means of providing complete 
segments of teaching units, using re- 
sources otherwise inaccessible to the 
teacher, such as a complete electronics 
unit of a physics course or the entire 
poetry unit of a literature course; (4) 
as a substitute for field work in agri- 
cultural extension courses or in demon- 
stration practice teaching classes. 

An example of the first type of re- 
search called for by Dr. Newburn is 
being conducted at San Francisco State 
College. President J. Paul Leonard de- 
scribed experiments in the use of tele- 
vision as a total teaching device, point- 
ing out the possibilities of the medium 
“as an emergency and temporary meas- 
ure” to cope with the increased college 
enrollments. He estimated that college 
students in California are increasing 
at the rate of 8000 a year, or the equiv- 
alent of one new college annually. 

The council discussed and approved 
the reorganization of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education and heard Director W. Earl 
Armstrong outline future plans of the 
organization. 

State school administrators from 
Florida, North Carolina, and Washing- 
ton urged their colleagues to resist any 
attempts to restrict federal school funds 
to states which have begun to inte- 
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ROCKWELL- BUILT 


We LIA 11’ metal lathe 


Mr. Krimbacher gives student operating pointers. Other 
Delta tools in the Madison High School shop: two 14” 
drill presses, Unisaw, four scroll saws, metal shaper, four 
wood lathes, pedestal grinder. 


. ,. the ideal lathe for school shops,’’ 
says Frank Krimbacher, Dir. of Ind. Arts, Madison H. S., Royal Oak, Mich. 


MORE FOR THE MONEY—Selection of the Delta 
11’”’ Metal Cutting Lathe was made only after 
close comparison with other competitive lathes. 
“It is, without a doubt, the ideal lathe for school 
shops,” says Mr. Krimbacher. “It offers a lot 
more for the money and you get genuine indus- 
trial quality.” 

SAFE, DURABLE-—According to Mr. Krimbacher, 
the school has never had a major accident using 
Delta tools, an even more important reason for 
selecting the Delta lathe. “‘Its general appearance, 
ruggedness and indestructibility are visible at 
first glance,’’ says Mr. Krimbacher. 


Seno Coupon Today / 





» another product by 


“ ROCKWELL 


VERSATILE, EASY OPERATION—‘‘Although our 
Delta lathe has been in use for just a short time, it 
has already proved its versatility over the other 
metal lathe in our shop,”’ says Mr. Krimbacher. 
“Its simplicity of design offers the advantage of 
remarkably easy student demonstration and oper- 
ation. We highly recommend the Delta lathe 
regardless of the size of the shop program.” 


GET ALL THE FACTS—-See Delta’s entire 11’ Metal 
Lathe line and new production accessories that 
convert your Delta engine lathe into an efficient 
production machine at low cost. Your Delta Dealer 
is listed under ‘““TOOLS’”’ in the Yellow Pages. 


406A N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Please send: 

[ | Catalog on Delta 4’ and 5’ Metal Cutting Lathe Line. 
[ | Information on new Delta Lathe Accessories. 

[_] Names of nearest Delta Dealers. 


Name 
School 
Address 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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grate their schools. Supt. Thomas D. 
Bailey of Florida maintained that, if 
congressmen insist On anti-segregation 
amendments to the school construction 
measure, they could presumably apply 
the same principle to all federal ap- 
propriations for education 

In addition to its stand on federal 
aid, the council adopted other resolu- 
tions 

Defining adult education as an in- 

tegral part of the total public school 
educational program 

—Encouraging a higher proportion 
of able high school graduates to con- 


tinue education beyond the high school 
and urging the states to develop more 
effective guidance programs for stu- 
dents. 

—Commending the Florida State 
Board of Education for its recent an- 
nouncement that it will accept college 
transcripts from teacher education in- 
stitutions accredited by the N.C.A.T.E. 
upon certification by the institutions 
concerned. The council referred this 
procedure to all states for considera- 
tion. 

—Recommending that the US. Of- 
fice of Education confer with the chief 


SOLVE your classroom 


STORAGE 
problems 


Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 

Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 

Sizes to fit all existing 
rack systems 

Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 
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ADKI- FORM 


Here’s the low cost answer to 
your classroom storage problems — 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- 
DIVIDUALLY! They’re widely 
used for storage in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets and manual training; as 
well as for many miscellaneous 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri-Form school 
trays without additional equip- 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING 
STORAGE PROBLEMS IMME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


Write for 
details TODAY! 
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“FABRI-FORM Company, BYESVILLE 1, OHIO 
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educational authority in the state be- 
fore allocating federal funds to insti- 
tutions for cooperative research in the 
area of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

—Reaffirming the position of the 
council that all federal relationships 
with education be channeled through 
the U.S. Office of Education and the 
chief state school officers of the several 
states. 

—Commending the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for its efforts 
to resolve the perplexing U.H.F. situa- 
tion in favor of an improved television 
service. 

—Supporting an amendment of the 
internal revenue code to establish a 
uniform policy granting tax exemp- 
tions to teachers for professional ex- 
penses. 

—Welcoming the opportunity to 
cooperate with the armed services in 
the guidance of young people regard- 
ing their prospective service in the 
armed forces. 

In another official action the council 
favored extension of educational bene- 
fits to veterans “for all persons serving 
in the armed forces after Jan. 1, 1955, 
and as long thereafter as compulsory 
military service is in effect.” 

In line with its continuing interest 
in vocational education, the council 
called for the reactivation of a policies 
committee consisting of state directors 
of vocational education and chief state 
school officers, with consultants from 
the U.S. Office of Education. Such a 
committee was established in 1952 but 
has not met since 1953. The council 
further called for federal auditing of 
vocational educational accounts at the 
state level only. 

With the school lunch program in 
mind, the council called on all states 
to assume responsibility for auditing 
in local school districts. At present 
only 16 states assume this responsibility 
completely, although it is the policy of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that all should do so as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The study commission of the coun- 
cil held its annual workshop in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., late in November. 
The group prepared preliminary re- 
ports on pupil transportation, school 
building services, and improvement of 
instructional programs to be consid- 
ered by the council for adoption as 
policy statements. Ray E. Reid, assist- 
ant state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Virginia, was chairman of 
the workshop. 
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At Black River Falls, Wisconsin, colorful Terraflex floors in the new 
Gebhardt Grade School combine beauty and ease of care with incredible 
durability. Architect: Donn Hougen, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


Cut floor upkeep costs in half 
with Johns-Manville Terraflex Tile! 


Acruat ON-THE-JOB FIGURES show Johns-Manville 
Terraflex® Vinyl Asbestos Tile reduces floor maintenance 
costs as much as 50°% when compared to the next-best 
resilient type flooring. Here’s why: 

A quick damp mopping is usually enough to keep 
Terraflex spick and span. Its nonporous surface usually 
requires no hard scrubbing because it defies tracked-in dirt, 
grime, spilled liquids, grease. An occasional waxing keeps 
Terraflex shining bright. 

In schools and hospitals—wherever reliable, economical 
floor service, long-wearing beauty and ease of care must 
be combined, choose J-M Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos Tile. 
Available in 17 handsome marbleized colors. 


For complete information, write Johns-Manville, Box In hospitals and school dispensaries, Terra- 


158. New York 16. N. Y flex resists mild acids and disinfectants. Its 
> > at ad . 
nonporous surface can be kept sanitary 


See ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ on NBC-TV, sponsored 7 ‘ ini are 
alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville with a minimum of care. 


JOHNS-MANVIL 


| Johns-Manville 


PR ¢ 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Lawrence G. Derthick Named 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Lawrence G. 
Derthick, superintendent of schools at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., since 1942, has 
been appointed U.S. commissioner of 
education. 

Dr. Derthick was president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1953-54. At the pres- 
ent time he is chairman of the Com- 


Lawrence G. Derthick 


mittee for the Advancement of School 
Administration. 

The new commissioner has been a 
teacher and principal in Tennessee 
schools, professor of education at East 
Tennessee State College, and assistant 
superintendent at Nashville. In 1948- 
49 he served as chief of the education 
branch of the military government in 
Bavaria. 

Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, who resigned to become su- 
perintendent of schools at Detroit. 
Wayne O. Reed has been acting com- 
missioner since September. 


Derthick succeeds 


Personal Income Rises Faster 
Than Pupil Expenditure 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Average per- 
sonal income in the United States has 
increased more rapidly in the last 15 
years than has public school expendi- 
ture per pupil, a recent report of the 
U.S. Office of Education reveals. 

From 1939-40 to 1953-54, average 
personal income increased 184 per 
cent, while current per pupil expendi- 
tures rose 159 per cent during that 
period. 


124 


The report also shows a long-term 
toward improved attendance 
rates. Back in 1899-1900 less than 75 
per cent of the pupils enrolled were 


trend 


in school on an average day; in 1953- 
54, the average daily attendance had 
risen to almost 88 per cent. 


To Study State Controls 
Over Higher Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—State controls 
over colleges and universities will be 
the subject of a study to be financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, it announced here. 
Alvin Eurich, vice president of the 
fund, said the study was being under- 
taken at the request of the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
organ- 


was 


sities and other educational 
izations. 

The governing boards said a study 
was needed because of the “increasing 
vexations of governmental controls 
institutions and boards. This 

is beginning to sabotage 
the freedom of educational institu- 
tions and place them under political 


controls,” the boards said. They cited 


over 
trend 


controls over salary increases, univer- 
sity publications, and appropriations 
for higher education. 


Legion Hits Course for Gifted; 
School Board Stands Firm 

BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y.—A de- 
mand by an American Legion post 
that a proposed course for gifted high 
school students be abandoned has met 
stiff resistance from the board of edu- 
cation here. 

At a private meeting of the school 
board, a Legion committee gave the 
board two weeks to drop plans for 
the course, which is scheduled to start 
in February. The board announced 
that it still planned to “go ahead full 
speed” on plans for the special sem- 
inar program. 

The proposed Seminar on Essential 
Ideas which sparked the controversy 
has been in preparation for many 
months and is underwritten by a $13,- 
000 grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The seminar 
is organized around a film series and 
discussions on abstract topics such as 
justice, loyalty and the existence of 
God. The film series is narrated by 


its author, Mortimer J. Adler, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Philosophical 
Research. 

Legion objections to the seminar 
centered on Dr. Adler's connection 
with it, and the relationship to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Adler, the Legion charged, 
is a “one worlder” in favor of “abolish- 
ing the United States.” 

In a letter being sent to every house- 
hold in the school district, the board 
of educationMabeled the Legion's 
charges against the seminar “scurril- 
ous” and “irrelevant.” The film nar- 
rated by Dr. Adler is an impersonal 
discussion of philosophic thought 
through the ages, and*each weekly dis- 
cussion will be led by a qualified adult, 
it said. 


U.S.0.E. Urges Schools 
to Train for Civil Defense 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Of- 
fice of Education has urged schools to 
give pupils lessons in civil defense and 
to prepare emergency disaster pro- 
grams. 

A recently published handbook 
from U.S.O.E. outlines instructions on 
the organization and operation of 
school civil defense programs. Schools 
should incorporate into the general 
curriculum the long-range civil defense 
training required to meet all threatened 
dangers, “whether these be from hurri- 
cane, flood, earthquake, explosion, fire 
—or war,” it said. 

Under these programs, students 
would be assigned such duties as help- 
ing to care for younger children, acting 
as messengers, assisting the physically 
handicapped, and serving as parking 
lot attendants at reception areas. 





A Clear Case of Necessity 


CLARKSDALE, Miss. — A first 
grader, drawing a picture of a 
man, asked his teacher for a 
white crayon. 

“Just leave the paper white,” 
she told him. 

“I can’t,” said the young real- 
ist. ‘I’m going to make his shirt 
blue, but first I've got to put his 
underwear on.” 
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STATE LAW 





A LITTLE MORE MONEY BUYS A LOT MORE 
SAFETY! 


We're sure your board sets mighty high standards where 


the safety of your students is concerned. Yet, when it 
comes to school bus operation, you may be overlooking 
the most vital safety feature your buses can have— 
air brakes! 

While these powerful brakes require a slightly higher 
initial investment, rarely does such a nominal sum buy 
so much more safety. 

Consider this fact. Virtually every commercial bus 
in the country is air brake equipped. Why? Because 


commercial bus operators have learned from experience 
that air brakes are the fastest, surest, most dependable 
stopping power under every operating condition. 

They can’t take chances on passenger safety. Neither, 
of course, can you. That’s why we recommend you 
make certain that your students receive the proven 
protection of the world’s safest braking system by 
insisting that all bids submitted on new school buses 
include air brakes. 


The choice is yours—make it the safest one. 


AIR BRAKES 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY «+ General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches —Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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( singer Hill School 





The windows | Wim) sots| sam foe created 





Heating costs were excessive; visual 
School officials did something about it 


Results—windows are 
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Students see better and learn faster in 


At Ginger Hill School in Nottingham Township, Finleyville, Pa., the old 
sash had practically rotted away. The resulting maintenance was only one 
of the problems. Windy days often rattled the window shades and blew 
dust and dirt into the rooms. Many times in winter, rooms on the west 
side got so cold the students were taken to the recreation area downstairs. 
There was another problem, too. The visual environment was poor because 
of glare and distracting shadows. 

School officials found a permanent solution in the use of PC functional 
Glass Blocks. Because these glass blocks are mortared into the window areas, 
there’s nothing to rot or paint. The panels form an air-tight seal, and their 
insulation value is equal to an 8-inch thick masonry wall. Inside the class- 
rooms, the panels control and direct the daylight, eliminate glare and 
shadows. And everyone is pleased with the better-looking exterior. 
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—modernized with PC Glass Blocks. 


maintenance-free; heating costs are reduced. 


the controlled daylight... 


Our booklet, The 3R’s and Daylighting, tells more about the 
advantages of PC Glass Blocks for new construction and 
window modernization. Write for a copy. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, Dept. AK-17, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 


PITTSBURGH 








® ® . . 
Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 
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Federal School Aid Should Be $6 to 8 Billion Yearly, 
Walter Reuther Tells Social Studies Council 


CLEVELAND.—A strong program of 
federal aid to education, amounting 
to 114 to 2 per cent of our gross na- 
tional product—$6 to $8 billion— 
for the next five years was proposed 
by Walter Reuther at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the 
Social Studies here. 

Mr. Reuther, president of the United 


Auto Workers and vice president of 


the A.F.L.-C.LO., outlined a five-point 
program in his proposal. 


The construction of new schools and 
substantial increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries headed the list. Further, Mr. 
Reuther recommended a comprehen- 
sive federal scholarship program, whose 
recipients would constitute a trained 
manpower reserve to serve where 
needed in lieu of military service. 

Also included in the proposed plan 
were the development of a program 
for specially gifted children, through 
the cooperation of federal, state and 





Looking for the RIGHT Answers to Your 
Public Address Problems? 


SlechoVorce 


CDP" 


Will Solve Your Problems! Concise 
Handbook Tells How 


So much depends on effective communication that 
Electro-Voice engineers—the men who developed the E-V 
Compound Diffraction projector—have prepared this com- 
pact, 24-page handbook to guide you in selecting, placing, 
operating and maintaining P. A. equipment. In it, you’ll find 
the answers to questions like these: 


e How Can I Prevent Garbling in Covering a 


Large Area? 


How Can I get Maximum Coverage With a 
Minimum of Speakers? 
e How Can I Determine Power Requirements? 
e How Can I Minimize Acoustic Feedback? 


You'll find answers to these and virtually all other communi- 
cations questions in THE CDP HANDBOOK. Write today 


for Bulletin 195. 


Electro-Voice CDP units consist of two coaxially- 
mounted diffraction horns working from opposite sides of a 
single diaphragm over a 120° polar pattern. You get 24 more 
octaves of sound reproduction than in conventional horns. To 
reach more people more clearly, specify CDP. 


local educational authorities, and a 
plan to provide more teachers through 
a cooperative arrangement between in- 
dustry and education. 

“There is no real conflict between 
democratic principles and our educa- 
tional needs,’ Mr. Reuther stated, 
pointing out that federal aid can and 
must be given without federal control. 

More than 1600 delegates attended 
the three-day conference where teach- 
ing demonstrations, discussions and 
speeches covered the fields of history, 
economics, Civics, political science, and 
other related social studies. 

The convention’s resolutions re- 
affirmed the council's “faith in the 
United Nations as the agency for the 
peaceful solution of international prob- 
lems,” urged continued support for 
the movement toward equality for all 
people, and advocated continued em- 
phasis on “critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving skills as applied to basic 
social problems.” 


SHOULD GUIDE READING 

In another resolution the conference 
stated its conviction that social studies 
teachers must take responsibility for 
guiding reading in their field. This 
responsibility was underlined by David 
L. Shephard of the Charlotte, N.C., 
public schools, who pointed out that 
reading skills are essential to being 
an informed and effective citizen in 
a democracy. 

Biography and historical fiction, as 
well as current event reading, can help 
to bring alive the subject matter of 
the social sciences, which is often re- 
mote from the real experience of the 
student, suggested Mabel Rudisill of 
Duke University. 

Some of the issues involved in re- 
ligion and education were presented 
by Herbert L. Seamans of the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Since religion is an 
integral part of man’s experience, it 
would be appropriate to treat it natur- 
ally as it occurs in various subject 
fields, he said. Emotional maturity is 
the primary requisite for teachers who 
will deal with the subject, Mr. Seamans 
indicated; the teacher must set the 
tone with understanding and rational 
attitudes which respect differences and 
stimulate inquiry. 

In a talk on the advanced placement 
program and colleges, Charles R. Keller 
of Williams College reported that a 





ELECTRO-VOICE, INC. ¢ BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Road. Toronto, Ontario. Export: 13 Bast 40th 
Street, New Y 16, U. S. A, Cables: ARLAB 


sizable percentage of the more than 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Every one = [adored a - 


Official Rectangular Back 
board. 4%" Herculite tem 
pered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal 
frame. Medart also makes a 
ruggedly framed, thick ply 
wood rectangular, back 
board, afavoritefor practice 





First, they’re built right — rugged, durable, 
rigid, vibration-free — to provide the finest possible 
accurate, quick-bank playing surface. 


Next, they’re properly erected. Structural 
conditions are analyzed by engineering experts; 
then playing requirements and other factors, 
including budget, are considered to be sure the 
right backstop is selected. Finally, each is 
“Tailored-To-The-Job”’ and expertly erected to 
guarantee a completely official and 

satisfactory installation. 


Backstops may look alike but it’s the many extra 
years of trouble-free, maintenance-free 

t ee ‘ \ Official Fan-Shaped Backboard 
service that proves every dollar invested in Gat Moreniite-tempeved glens anshianial 
Medart Backstops is a dollar better spent. ' in Neoprene. Double angle welded 


frame. Will replace any Medart fan 
shaped steel backboard, (Not'shown) 
Medart's famous Official fan-shaped 
Steel backboard built of a single 
12-gauge shell, channel reinforced 


Write For Catalog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED ¢ 3532 DE KALB ST. ¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
POWER OPERATION WITH REMOTE CONTROL 


Lowers or raises backstops smoothly, quietly, swiftly, safely. Eliminates laborious operation with winch. 
Key-operated control switch mounted on gym wall or other convenient location. Power operator can also be 
installed on most Medart suspended backstops already in service. 
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N.S.S.1. 
of Good Materials, Equipment 
81) 


Convention Stresses Use 


(Continued From Page 


At the annual banquet, special trib- 
ute was paid to Lew E. Parmenter, 
N.S.S.I. executive manager and senior 
counsel for 15 years, who retired last 
October 1. Mr. Parmenter pre- 
sented with an honorary life member- 


and 


was 
ship in the Institute other evi- 
dences of esteem. 

Other 
Philip Lovejoy, former general secre- 
of Rotary International, and 


convention speakers were 


tary 


James W. Fifield Jr., pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles 
and a nationally known radio ‘speaker. 

In his talk Dr. Fifield urged active 
identification with a church and par- 
ticipation in politics at the local level 
in order to halt “the rampant cove- 
tousness and general moral decline” 
which threatens to relegate our country 
to the fate of 20 past civilizations, 
each of which, had “illusions of 
perpetuity.” 

Speaking on the subject, “The Hu- 
man Factor in Business,’ Mr. Lovejoy 
pointed out that today business no 


too, 


YOUR LOW FIRST COST 


is the LAST RIMYE with these 
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It's true! Lifetime GRADE-AID 
sink, counter and storage units actually cost 


you less—completely installed—than cabinet work! 


WwW, 


AND LOOK at these 
ONE-PIECE STAINLESS STEEL Sink 


“EXTRA"’ ADVANTAGES! 


and Counter tops—free from 


mouldings or trim—easy to keep clean—durable and permanent! (Also 


available without sink.) 


WIDE RANGE of storage units with or without sliding doors—all with shelves 
large enough for 12 x 18 art paper and other bulky supplies! 
CHOICE OF HEIGHT to fit all age and grade requirements! 
UNEXCELLED SAFETY. Every edge and corner is carefully rounded. No sharp corners 
(or splinters) to endanger even the smallest child! 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION eliminates 


‘carving’ and other defacement, Units 


may be relocated easily and cheaply. 


SIMPLE ECONOMICAL 
shipped completely assembled, ready to slide into place! 


w 


INSTALLATION—your Grade-Aid unit is 


HERE'S the PERMANENT SOLUTION to CLASSROOM PRO- 


ww Y 


JECT EQUIPMENT at a price within your budget. 
today for full details. 


Write 


1] See 
HUEITTYoSENGINEERING CO., INC. 


MER VY 


M44, MASSACHUSETTS 
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longer employs hired hands but the 
whole man. These men bring with 
them human hopes, desires and fears. 
To get the best work from them they 
must be treated as individual human 
beings. Employes want security most; 
they also place major emphasis on re- 
ceiving recognition for their work. 
They want to know how they are do- 
ing on the job, but all too often they 
are not told. The difference between 
a pat on the back and a kick is only 
14 inches. 

Find out what is needed in schools 
and create to meet that need, Mr. 
Lovejoy urged manufacturers. That is 
service to society and the highest form 
of salesmanship. + 


Superintendent’s Autobiography 
Is “Analysis of Education” 


A TEACHER Is A PERSON. By Charles 
H. Wilson. New York City: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956. $3.75. 
Pp. 285. 


This delightful book is long over- 
due; for lo these many years we have 
been waiting for such a treatment of 
education. 

“A Teacher Is a Person” is a search- 
ing analysis of education, leavened 
with a keen sense of introspective 
humor. The conclusions are all the 
more compelling because they flow so 
naturally from Dr. Wilson’s own ex- 
perience. It could be my life story 
or yours. That is one of the reasons 
I couldn't lay it down until I had fin- 
ished it. 

To be sure, it is likely that a liberal 
arts professor would be piqued by 
some of the chapters. Yet I doubt that 
logical exception could be taken to the 
trenchant criticism of Mr. 
Bestor and his ideological companions. 

Some idols dear to many public 
school educators are also hurled to the 
ground and fractured. For example, 
the chapter on grading lays bare with 
disturbing clarity the weaknesses of 
our traditional marking system. 

Through every chapter runs the 
trend of devotion to our profession. It 
is an open-eyed allegiance which recog- 
nizes the shortcomings of all public 
education and which deals with them 
forthrightly and constructively. 

I wish that ten thousand superin- 
tendents and a million parents could 
read this book. Perhaps they will— 
NATTY B. BURBANK, superintendent of 
schools, Boulder, Colo. 


author's 
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maintain, Travertone stays new looking for years. Architects were 
Eggers & Higgins; the acoustical contracting was done by the Wm. 
J. Scully Acoustics Corp. 


The handsomely textured ceiling of Armstrong Travertone adds 
smart beauty as well as comfortable quiet to the community meet- 
ing room of Long Island’s new Garden City High School. Easy to 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE DECORATIVELY 
WITH ACOUSTICAL CEILING MATERIALS? 





The growing use of acoustical materials, stemming from 
the increased need for quieter, more relaxed school 
surroundings, is creating new interest in the ceiling’s 
decorative possibilities. 

An unusually wide assortment of beautifully styled 
acoustical ceilings is now available from Armstrong. 
From dignified, marble-like Travertone to the more 
casual full random pattern of Cushiontone, Minatone, 
and Arrestone, there is an Armstrong ceiling material to 
suit the styling of any interior. Factory finished, they 
need only standard maintenance. In addition, Arm- 
strong acoustical ceiling materials can be repainted to 
match any color scheme without appreciable loss of 
noise-quieting efficiency. 
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For full details on the many decorative possibilities 
offered by Armstrong acoustical ceilings, plus a free job 
estimate, see your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. 
For the free booklet, “Quiet at Work,” write Armstrong 
Cork Company, 4201 Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
Cushiontone® * Travertone* * Crestone® * Minatone® 


Arrestone® * Corkoustic® * Perforated Asbestos Board 
*TRADE-MARK 





Pema —There’s Economy in The RIGHT Equipment 


“ECONOMY 


is often a matter of 


DESIGN 


You pay for floor space 
by the square foot. 
Floor space used for 


storage pays you ac- 
cording to the efficient 
use you make of its 
area... and of the 
cubic feet above it. 


Penco steel products—Steel 
Shelving, Cabinets and Lockers 
—are designed to give you 
efficient design—to give you 
the fullest value of usefulness 
for every cubic foot of space. 
For catalog, write Dept. NS. 





Steel Shelving 


puts efficiency at your 
workers’ fingertips. Its 
variety of standard 
sizes and interchange- 
able units makes pos- 
sible a flexibility A pnd 
rangement that will 
exactly meet your needs. 


penco 
Steel Cabinets 


the Quality line — offer 
a complete range of 
sizes... all with adjust- 
able shelves . . . in stor- 
age, wardrobe, combi- 
nation, counter-high, 
desk-high, and tool 
cabinets. 


Steel Lockers 


the Perma-Built Line— 
enable your dealer to 
offer you more than 60 
types and sizes. You'll 
find a design that fits 
your space needs and 
gives satisfaction to 
your workers. 


Planning for Your Service—Swift Service for Your Plans 


Penco specialists in storage equipment 
engineering are available 
you—to assist in planning an efficient, 


practical shelving in- 
stallation to meet 
your needs. 


at no cost to 


STEEL LOCKERS 


As a division of Alan Wood Steel Co., 
steelmasters for 130 years—Penco is 
assured the full supply of high-quality 


steel which enables it 
to make prompt de- 
livery on all orders. 





(Continued From Page 128) 
1250 students who took advanced 
placement examinations last year re- 
ceived college credit and advanced 
placement. Some 2500 students in 300 
secondary schools are doing college 
level work this year, he added. The 
plan, being offered in some schools 
to able students, is designed to elimi- 
nate duplication of college and high 
school offerings. 


Support Superintendent 
in Desegregation Policy 

New YorK.—The Brooklyn divi- 
sion of New York's Protestant Coun- 
cil has announced its approval of Supt. 
William Jansen’s policies in a cur- 
rent school integration controversy 
here. 

The council gave its support to Supt. 
Jansen after an investigation of the 
all-Negro Junior High School 258 in 
Brooklyn, center of alleged segregation 
charges. The Brooklyn branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban League of 
Greater New York have charged that 
Dr. Jansen is not desegregating the 
school fast enough. 

“No artificial zoning exists at the 
junior high,” the council report said. 
“The school draws its student body 
from a natural geographical area and 
is situated in the center of that area. 
The student body is predominantly 
Negro because the natural area is pre- 
dominantly Negro. Many of the non- 
Negro children in the area attend 
parochial or private schools. Supt. 
Jansen is making every effort to inte- 
grate the schools of the city on the 
basis of natural areas.” 


Criticizes Nine-Month 
School Year As Outdated 
NIAGARA FALLs, N.Y. — The nine- 
month school year, which arose out 
of an agricultural economy, is inade- 
quate and a real handicap to achieve- 
ment in American schools. This is 
the belief of Richard T. Arnold, direc- 
tor of basic physical sciences, Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, who suggests a 
1042 month school year for high 
school and upper elementary grades. 
Dr. Arnold stated that European 
students by the age of 18 have received 
two full years more schooling than 
have Americans. The European plan 


DEALERSHIPS OPEN 
Write for Details 


PeENCo METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Oregon Ave. & Swanson St. « Philadelphia 48, Penna. 


of 1042 months provides six more 
weeks in school each year. These addi- 
tional weeks are responsible for the 
superior knowledge of “hard core” sub- 
jects which the European students 
possess, he asserted. 
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“Sure | weigh enough 
to operate the all new 


TORNADO. 13” FLOOR MACHINE 


with ease’ 


She’s right . . . it’s so easy and gentle to control 
the new Tornado 13” Floor Machine that it doesn’t 
make any difference who operates this engineering 
marvel. Won’t whip . . . even reduces operator 
fatigue. And, it takes only a jiffy to have sparkling, 
like new, floors. If you want a precision built, 
sturdy, easy to operate floor machine—that is well 
within the economic reach of all—you’ll want the. 
all new Tornado 13” Floor Machine. 





ao the job 
yore! 


Heavy enough 
t 
light enough 19 - 


e PERFECT FOR HOTELS 
MOTELS e HOSPITALS 
RESTAURANTS e OFFICES 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS RS AMD 0h 
SCHOOLS AND STORES 


“Scrubbing and polishing are 
as simple as sweeping now" 


e) y 


Write for bulletin 763 or have an 
on-the-job demonstration soon! 


OREWER tvectric MFG. co. 


5098 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE © CHICAGO 40, iLL 
LOngbeach 1-6162 
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How to standardize 
school plumbing 
with Norwich lavatories 


Models, sizes, mountings and fittings fo suit every school need 


Child-height Norwich lavatory with back splash, mounted on china leg. Neu-Spray faucet prevents 
splashing and saves water. Crane Dial-ese controls are easier to operate, last longer, easier to service too. 
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At first glance, all the Norwich lavatories 
shown on this page look alike—as school 
fixtures should. 


Yet if you'll look again, you'll see they 
aren’t alike. They can’t be because the needs 
within any school vary so much. 


That’s why Crane makes a Norwich lava- 
tory for every school need. They come in 
different sizes—with or without 4%” high 
back splash—with a choice of supply fittings 

with or without china or metal legs. There 
are two sizes: 20” x 18” or 24” x 21” and seven 


VALVES @ FITTINGS e@ PIPE @ PLUMBING e KITCHENS e HEATING e AIR CONDITIONING 


Norwich mounted on concealed 
brackets. This model is ideal for faculty 
rooms as it looks ‘‘so homelike’. Built- 
in chair carrier with concealed brackets 
gives positive mounting. 


Dial-ese replacement cartridge. 
Featured on all Crane lavatories. Easiest 
maintenance ever. All working parts are 
contained in one low-cost cartridge. Re- 
placement takes seconds—lasts years. 
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beautiful colors and white. Suits every need. 


Yet because these fixtures are basically 
variations of one model, you don’t have to 
tolerate crazy-quilt styling from washroom 
to washroom. Better yet, you can standardize 
your cleaning and simplify your maintenance. 


Why not ask your Architect— your Crane 
Branch or your Crane Wholesaler about this 
ideal school lavatory before you build or re- 
model your school? 


CRAN 7 CO 836 South Michigan Ave. 
« Chicago 5, Illinois 


Norwich with integral liquid soap chamber. Holds 
10 pints of soap, promotes cleanliness by keeping 
all washing within basin. Does away with slip- 
pery bar soap wall-mounted dispensers. 
Nothing to get in the way of daily mopping. 





LAYTHINGS WITH 
A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, 
beautifully constructed 
MODERN PLAYWAY 
EQUIPMENT has earned a 
place in leading progressive 
nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens and primary classrooms 
everywhere. They aid in the 
development of the child’s 
muscular strength, coordina- 
tion and control, offers him 
an incentive to think, choose 
and test, and at the same 
time holds the child's inter- 
est by offering activity which 
he en‘oys. MODERN PLAY 
WAY WORK-AND-PLAY 
MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically 
correct for the teacher! - 

psychologically correct for 
the child! 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOK! 


Dept. NS-58 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Sixth Time’s the Charm: 
Peoria Raises School Tax 

PEorRIA, ILL. — Coffee klatches and 
a press exposé contributed to the suc- 
cess of a voters campaign here to raise 
the school tax rate. Prior to the elec- 
tion, it had been predicted that the 
schools would have to close owing to 
lack of funds for operation; referen- 
dums to raise the tax rate had been 
defeated in five successive elections 
since 1951. 

Support for the referendum grew 
rapidly after a citywide coffee klatch 
focused attention on education in 
Peoria. More than 10,000 women 
gathered for coffee hours in some 1000 
homes across the city; they watched 
a local TV program presenting the 
needs of the schools and, after the tele- 
cast, discussed the school situation 
using materials prepared by a citizens 
committee which had sponsored the 
telecast. 

The local press exposed fraudulent 
advertising by a so-called taxpayers 
group which opposed the referendum, 
showing that the names used in the 
advertisement were names of individ- 
uals who were not taxpayers; one, a 
ronresident of Peoria, was not aware 
that his name had been signed to the 
advertisement. 

The final result: A tax raise of 40 
cents per hundred dollars was approved 
by 6000 votes, close to a 12 per cent 
margin. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
registered Peoria—48,000 
citizens—turned out at the polls. The 
revenue will be used for 
school 


voters in 


increased 
operational expenses of the 


system 


Bay City Superintendent Says 
Teacher-Aide Study Successful 
Bay City, MicH.— "The staff of the 
Bay City public schools feels that 
neither the over-ambitious claims nor 
the severe criticisms represent the true 
picture of the real Bay City teacher- 
aide experiment,” states Paul W. Briggs, 
superintendent, in statements recently 
released. Supt. Briggs comments that 
up until now Bay City officials have 
expressed no opinions on the signifi- 
cance of the experimentation. He re- 
grets that outsiders have been making 
some claims about the 
teacher-aide program either as a pana- 
cea or a calamity, and that too often 
these judgments have been made with- 
out proper observation or study of the 
experiment itself. The study in Bay 
City is part of a larger research project 


sensational 


being conducted primarily in Michi- 


6-Student Center 
Industrial Arts 


Your School Dollars 
Go Further with 


SU 


Educationally Correct 
FURNITURE 


With the new Sheldon 6-stu- 
dent work center as the nucleus, 
your industrial arts shop can now 

ave the many advantages of a 

Sheldon Total Experience 
Program. 

All major phases of Industrial 
Arts — woodworking, metalwork- 
ing, mechanics, drawing, elec- 
tricity — may be taught at each 
of these centers. They are also 
designed and equipped for study, 
class discussions, Shaseniaiabions 

These centers — plus project 
areas, special activity Shas sg 
power tools, and other facilities— 
are integrated in a Sheldon “edu- 
cationally correct” floor plan. The 
result is maximun ‘enthinn effi- 
ciency and learning opportunity 
in minimum space. 


SMU 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


FURNITURE FOR 
SCIENCE ¢ HOMEMAKING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MUSIC © ART 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICH 
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.. just a pinch 


That's all the Puritine you need. A single, economical ounce of Puritine in a 
gallon of water gives you a super-fast cleaning solution. Use Puritine on walls 
or floors, on fixtures or equipment. ..in fact, any place where water can be used. 
Puritine dissolves grease and dirt in record time, rinses freely and actually costs 
only one-fourth as much as most cleansers. Ask your Holcombman for a demon- 


stration. He can show you in minutes how to save hours of cleaning time. 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. - 1601 BARTH AVE., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New Work = f ; «iLos Angeles + Toronto 
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gan to discover the better utilization 
of teacher competencies. The study is 
financed by the Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. After four 
years of experimentation with the use 
of teacher-aides in several of the class- 
rooms in Bay City, Supt. Briggs re- 
ports 

“It has been successful. It is our 
belief that the quality of education has 
been maintained in the experiment at 
a comparable level to the general pro- 
gram in the Bay City public schools. 
We have found that not only it is pos- 
sible to maintain a good program of 


academic achievement but also, in the 
less tangible area of child growth and 
development, we have been able to 
attain very satisfactory results. Good 
aides have an active interest in chil- 
dren, and under proper guidance can 
be very helpful in creating the kind 
of classroom atmosphere which en- 
courages wholesome personality devel- 
opment. In many cases, the aide has 
been able to relieve the teacher of 
some of the routine activities so that 
she may devote more time to becom- 
ing better acquainted with the indi- 
vidual child in the classroom. 
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Baltimore, 
Boise, Idaho 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

Fresno, California | 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 
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Boston, Massachusetts _ | 
~ Eau Claire, Wisconsin | 
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Here's a partial list of actual and consistent users of Walk-Top 


WALK-TOP has been selected for smooth 


surfacing playgrounds by schools across the nation 


We will welcome an opportunity to supply you with full infor- 
mation on Walk-Top. Or, if you prefer, we can put you in 
touch with school executives in your area who have specified 
Walk-Top for surfacing and sealing their play yards. 


Just call our office nearest you. 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 





Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Portland 7, Ore. 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California 
Baitimore 3, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Mobile, Ala. San Juan 23,P.R. 
ingiewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. 


WALK-TOP® is one of the family of famous Lee! products 











LEADING MARKETERS OF ASPHALTS, CUTBACKS AND BITUMULS — NATIONWIDE 


“Our staff has developed a strong 
conviction that, while the teacher-aide 
program can be successful in the crisis 
situation, there exist certain dangers in 
its promiscuous application and care- 
less administration. They recommend 
that the following practices be fol- 
lowed in the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the program: 

“1. Carefully select quality indi- 
viduals as aides. 

"2. Inaugurate a strong program 
of professional supervision. 

Place the aide in a compatible sit- 
uation with a good, cooperative teacher. 

"4. Provide an adequate inservice 
training program. 

"5. Place the program in a room 
large enough to accommodate the 
larger class and provide sufficient addi- 
tional facilities to allow increased class 
activities. 

"6. Inform the public and staff re- 
garding the program so that it will be 
properly understood and received.” 


Says Special Education 
for Bright Pupils Essential 

EAST ORANGE, N.J.—Talented chil- 
dren must be separated from other 
pupils no later than the age of 10 or 
ll—and given an education specially 
tailored for them. Unless this is done, 
our schools cannot perform their pri- 
mary function, which is develop 
the nation’s brainpower to its highest 
potential, a mavy atomic submarine 
chief asserted recently. 

Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, 
U.S.N., charged that the whole basis 
of American education—that of mak- 
ing one school serve for all—is fal- 
lacious. There should be two schools 
—one for the majority who plan non- 
academic careers and another for the 
minority who plan for college and 
university, he stated. 

To carry out this thesis, 
Rickover recommended that industry, 


Admiral 


in cooperation with educational foun- 
dations, set up 25 model academic 
secondary schools in centers across the 
U.S. The model schools would be free; 
an entrance examination would weed 
out those not qualified. 

“These model schools should aim 
at a ratio of at least one teacher for 
every 20 pupils and would start with 
the fifth grade so as to have the pupils 
ready for college at 16.” The ad- 
miral also recommended lengthening 
the number of school days per year, 
perhaps through voluntary summer 


courses. 
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How could Vee 
. We say it 


better? 


VELVA-SHEEN 
solved these problems 


® Dust on concrete floors 
@ Dust in air and on shelves 


® Dust and dirt on 
merchandise 


© Costly maintenance 
supplies 





ORIGINAL 

& FINEST 
SWEEPING Mf 
TREATMENT ////7 IR 


Order Majestic products from your sanitary 

supply house — or write us for the name of your nearest 
supplier. Majestic mops, Majestic Velva-Sheen, 

Majestic dust cloths, Aerosol Velva-Sheen, Chalk-Off Cloths 
and Chalk-Off Reviver. 


Ow eo ee 2 Gee Be 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Ask, and Ye Shall? The New 
State 


to ask the state legislature to establish 


York 


Teachers Association has voted 


a4 minimum Starting lor 


school teachers of $5000 a 


pay 


public 
year and a 
minimum of $10,000 for experienced 
teachers. 

New Heights for Yonkers. Yonkers, 
N.Y., heavily criticized in the last two 
years for alleged inadequacies in its 
educational system, has moved to in 
crease its 1957 school budget by $1,267, 
742. A total of $7,698,742 was desig 
nated to the board of education in the 


proposed 1957 budget. 


Here’s what you'll 


Ring in the New. Because of a lack 
of demand, the two-year elementary 
education program for regular day stu 
dents will be eliminated after Septem 
ber 1957 at the University of Omaha 
Omaha, Neb. 


, 


Fewer Textbooks. According to the 


American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, the pupil attending school this 
year has 20 per cent fewer textbooks 


than did his counterpart 10 years ago. 


How Do You Do, or Don’t You? A 
survey of 43 suburban communities in 
Cook 


County, Illinois, revealed these 


find in Hamilton’s 


64 page Arts and Crafts Catalog... 


Arts and Grafts Furniture 


write for your free copy! 


Ready for you now! Arts and Crafts 
Catalog 219, with full color illustrations 
of selected products, finishes and colors. 
Write today! 


. a fresh, new line of highly 
functional furniture for the 
modern art department. 


Storage Units 


. over 100 modular 
cabinets and cases; all with 
inter-related dimensions so 
that infinite combinations 
and assemblies are possible; 
all available in a wide choice 
of materials, finishes and 
colors. 


Mechanical Drawing 
Units ...a wide range 


of drafting equipment 
including everything from 
simple drawing boards to 
professional drafting tables. 


Shop Equipment 

. specialized shop units, 
sturdy work benches and 
tables; a wealth of equipment 
for almost any shop 
instruction center. 


Arts and Crafts equipment 


MO amit ton MANUFACTURING CO 


140 


MPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


practices in welcoming new teachers: 
in 23 communities, the P.T.A. does the 
welcoming; nothing is done in 17 com- 
munities; among the others, four 
chambers of commerce, one welcome 
wagon, and one club for married teach- 
ers make some hospitable gesture. 


The U. S, Picture. A 30 panel pho- 
tographic exhibit depicting education in 
the U.S. is being prepared by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The ex- 
hibit, to be shown in United States 
Information abroad, 
covers the organization, traditions, prob- 


Agency centers 
lems and progress of education in this 
country. 


Education for Labor. A new educa- 
tional and research service for labor, 
established by Ohio State University, 
will provide educational opportunities 
for the million and a half organized 
that The 

on-campus institutes 


workers in 
will 


State. program 


include in 
cooperation with trade unions and the 
beginning of extension services in 
various Ohio communities, as well as 
research projects. 
Honor for Service. Citizens of Ful 
ton, Mo., recently gathered to pay 
tribute to eight women, each of whom 
has taught in Fulton schools an average 
of 35 years. Gifts and special recogni- 
tion from the city, the school board, 
the teachers association, and the petro- 
leum industry highlighted ceremonies 


honoring the eight. 


Bequest Into Building. A new Use 
ful Arts Building, recent addition to 
school facilities in Pratt, Kan., bears 
the name of Walter Pedigo, Pratt pio- 
neer, whose half-million dollar bequest 
Mr. 
Pedigo, who received his high school 
diploma in 1897, was one of the first 
graduates of Pratt High School. 


Saludos, Amigos. Ninety 
Rican teachers are currently spending 
one year in American 


made possible its construction. 


Puerto 


universities, 
studying U.S. culture and history and 
the English language, under a program 
designed to improve the teaching of 
English in Puerto Rican schools. In the 
next five years some 1500 teachers are 
expected to take a year of U.S. study, 
Puerto Rican officials announced. 


Loyalty in Illinois. The Illinois Su- 
preme Court has upheld the legality 
of a loyalty oath for public school 
teachers. The law forbids the use of 
public funds to pay a teacher who re 
fuses to swear that he or she is not 
knowingly a member of the Com 
munist or other subversive party. 
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GOLD SEAL VINYLBEST" TILE FOR CAFETERIAS 


...and all other school floors! 


Can’t be harmed by grease, food and beverage 
spills that are sure to occur. 


High resistance to the “pot-hole”’ type of inden- 
tion from tables and chairs. 


Bright clear colors that only plastic materials 
can provide. Will not yellow! 

So easy to clean! The plastic in Vinylbest gives 
a satin-smooth surface that locks out dirt... 
wipes sparkling clean with a damp mop. 


INSTITUTIONS Congowall® 
RUGS AND BROADLOOM—LoomWeve* 


Yes, Gold Seal Vinylbest is the all-purpose tile! Just right for basement 
rooms, kitchens, corridors, laboratories, washrooms — all the “‘problem”’ 
areas in schools! It can be installed over, below, on or above-grade 
concrete, or over suspended wood. Vinylbest is permanently flexible... 
long wearing...highly resistant to acids, alkalies and cleaning sol- 
vents. See versatile Vinylbest at your Gold Seal Dealer, or write for 
further information: Customer Service Department, Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., Gold Seal Floors and Walls, Kearny, N. J. 


SPECIFICATIONS: \%” gauge. Install over, below, on, or above-grade 
concrete or over suspended wood under floors. 17 colors. 


FOR THE LOOK THATS YEARS AHEAD 


a 
FOR HOME— BY THE YARD AND TILES—Inlaid Linoleum + Nairon* Plastics f \' ) ) 4 ) : 
Vinylbest* Tile » Cork Tile « Rubber Tile + Asphalt Tile / > A “4 ee 
BUSINESS— | prinTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS—Congoleum® and ar O Sea 
f % 4 —— 


© 1956 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY ,N. J. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCY 

Lllis A. Jarvis, 
acting superin 
tendent of Los An- 
geles city schools 
to superintendent 
there, succeeding 
the late Claude L. 
Reeves (see 
Deaths). Mr. Jar- 


vis, now chief of the second largest 


Ellis A. Jarvis 


school system in the country, first 
joined the Los Angeles schools as a 
teacher in 1924. He has served suc 
cessively as supervisor of mathematics 
and science, junior high school vice 
principal, principal, assisiant superin 
tendent for all junior high schools, and 
deputy superintendent. Mr. Jarvis has 
announced the appointment of Louise 
W. Seyler as deputy superintendent for 
Los Angeles. Dr. Seyler was formerly 
associate superintendent in charge of 
the division of instructional services 
and has been teacher, principal, super 
visor and assistant superintendent in 
the system. 


Joe Hall to 
superintendent of 
Dade County, 
Miami, Fla., suc- 
ceeding W. R. 
Thomas, who re- 
tires this month 
atter 44 years 
with the Dade seandbbene 
County system. Mr. Hall was first 
associated with Dade County Schools 
in 1948 as director of instruction; he 
served successively as assistant super 
intendent and associate superintendent 
there. 

Ellis B. Hyde, elementary principal 
at Danville, N.Y., to superintendent 


there. 


Sigvald O. Aase to Boardman, Ore., 
from Benedict, Kan., succeeding Ray 
Anderson, who is now superintendent 
at Willamina, Ore. 


Robert S. Ireland to Concord, Mass.., 
from Auburn, Maine. 


J. Howard Quick to the Riverdale 
Community School Unit District No. 
100, Upper Rock Island County, Cor- 
dova, Ill. Mr. Quick was formerly 
principal at Melrose Park, III. 


T. Joseph McCook to Springfield, 
Conn., from New Britain, Conn. 
(Continued on Page 146) 





CEILING: 


FORESTONE 








Bernard Hoffman School 
North San Rafael, Calif. 


Architect: 


Donald Francis Hines 


Contractor: 


Pacific Coast Builders 
Acoustical Contractor: 
Cramer Acoustics 


Economical Forestone is available through the following 
Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors: 


ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Birmingham 
Stokes Incorporated, Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 
Cramer Acoustics, Fresno and 
San Francisco 
John K. Haas Company, San Diego 
H. W. Rivett Company, Sacramento 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Company, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Miami 
GEORGIA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply, Boise 
Idaho Acoustical & Building Specialties 
Co., Boise 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, Chicago 
George S. Grimmett & Co., Champaign, 
Decatur, Mattoon and Springfield 
INDIANA 
The Baldus Company, Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
Parkinson Brothers, Evansville 
IOWA 
Lamoreaux and Assoc., Inc., Marshalltown 
KANSAS 
Ecoff & Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Company, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
King & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co., Detroit 
Grand Rapids Acoustical Co., Grand Rapids 
and Lansing 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Incorporated, Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
B. J. Lutz, Inc., Kansas City 
Midwest Services, Inc., Joplin 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Connor & Company, Inc., Kenilworth 
Kane Acoustical Company, Inc., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
The Cronin Acoustical Co., Stony Point 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Company, Inc., Buffalo and 
Jamestown 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp., Ithaca and 
Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Bonitz Insulation Co., Greensboro and 
Goldsboro 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OHIO 
Acoustical Contracting & Supply Corp., 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati Floor Company, Cincinnati 
Riethmiller Acoustic Company, Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
Denman Floors Company, Oklahoma City 
Midwest Marble & Tile Company, Tulsa 
OREGON 
Commercial Tile Company, Eugene 
R. L. Elfstrom Company, Salem 
Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
Standard Floor Company, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bonitz insulation Co., Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Alexander Marble & Tile Company, Memphis 
Anning-Johnson Company, Knoxville 
Nelson Baird Company, Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Builders Service yey! Fort Worth 
Collins Roofing & Sheet Metal Company, 
Odessa 
General Supply Company, Inc., Houston 
Houser Resilient Floors Co., El Paso 
Raymond Rambo Materials Co., 
Corpus Christi 
Rufus A. Walker & Co., San Antonio 
Stanford Engineering Company, Abilene 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Alexandria 
M Smith Company, Inc., Norfolk and 
Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Asbestos & Insulating Co., Charleston 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Appleton and 
Milwaukee 
CANADA 
F. Drexel Company Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta; Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 
HAWAII 
Hawaii Builders Supply Company, Limited, 
Honolulu 





The Contractors above also install these other 
Simpson Acoustical Materials: Hollokore Per- 
forated Acoustical Tile Standard and Scatter- 
drilled, Acoustical Roof Slab, Forestone Ceil- 
ing Board, Fissured Mineral Tile, Metal Acous- 
tical Units, Perforated Hardboard, Perforated 
Cement Asbestos Board. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


SHELTON, WASHINGTON 
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Beautiful, inexpensive 
sound-econditioning 

for schools 
You know that noise reduces scholastic efficiency. 


But did you know you can lick classroom clatter 


inexpensively ...and make that classroom more 





attractive, too? Forestone Fissured Woodfiber 
Acoustical Tile is the only sound-conditioner that 
effectively deadens sound and enhances the beauty 
of any ceiling. Forestone is practical, too. It is 
easily cleaned and may be repeatedly repainted 
without appreciable loss of efficiency. So, if quiet 
can help your classrooms, ask your nearest Simp- 
son Certified Acoustical Contractor (see list on 


opposite page) for a free estimate on bringing 





your ceilings up to date. He is well qualified and 


will be glad to help you. 


, Gouna 
hes 


FISSURED WOODFIBER ~ 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL 
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I. W. Dodge Corporation and The 


are very glad to announce 

the knowledge, experience and 

in their service to the 

hospital professions. The separate 
publications and services 

we believe the already great 


by this pooling of 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


The Modern Hospital « The Nation’s Schools ’ College and University Business 


Hospital Purchasing File (Published by Purchasing Files, Inc.) 
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Modern Hospital Publishing Company 
an afhliation which combines 
facilities of the two organizations 
architectural, educational and 

entities of the organizations and their 


will be maintained, but 


strengths of each will be heightened 


publishing resources. 


F.W. DODGE 


fi] 


Fmouroe F- W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
Architectural Record « Dodge Reports * Sweet’s Catalog Service « Dodge Statistical Research 


Service * Dodge Books + Dodge Bulletins + Daily Pacific Builder (San Francisco) * Chicago 
Construction News « Denver Daily Journal « Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide (New York) 
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with a 


G-E PROJECTION LAMP 











behind the scene 


You get more out of your projector—slide 
or movie—when you put a General Electric 
projection lamp into it. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projec- 
tors by replacing the old lamp with a new 
improved G-E lamp. Here are some of the 
reasons why you can expect best results 
from your projector—old or new—when 
you use G-E projection lamps: 

e Higher gas pressure and mechanically 
formed filaments increase light output, 
increase lamp life, provide more uniform 
light on the screen. 


® Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse. 


@ Correct for color and black and white. 
@ Finest, most complete line. 


See your local General Electric Photo 
Lamp supplier —he will aid you in the 
selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 


A, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


(Continued From Page 142) 

O. Lee Faulkner to assistant director 
of secondary instruction, Houston, 
Tex., from the position of superinten 
dent at Naylor, Mo. 


Joseph J. Pallone to Monessen, Pa., 
from the position of high school princi 


pal, Arnold, Pa. 


Wayne Drexler to Dubuque County, 
Dubuque, Iowa, succeeding Joseph 
Flynn, who has retired after 41 years 
as county superintendent. Mr. Drexler 
was physical educaticn director for 
Marshall and Lincoln schools, Du 
buque. 

Dwight Kirk to superintendent of 
the Ector County Independent School 
District, Odessa, Tex., from the po 
sition of director of secondary educa 
tion there. Mr. Kirk succeeds the late 
W. T. Barrett. 


A. Lowell Nelson to Blue Earth, 
Minn., from Cambridge, Minn., suc 
ceeding Lee R. Pemberton, superintend 
for the last 34 years. Mr. Nelson will 
leave the Cambridge position July 1. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 

Harold S. Vine ™@ 
cent to superin 7 
tendent of public 
instruction tor 
Ohio, at a salary 
of $25,000 yearly. 

Dr. Vincent, who 
will assume his 
new duties in Harold S. Vincent 
July, is now superintendent in Mil 
waukee. He has also served as super 
intendent in Canton, Ohio, and held 
positions as teacher, principal, director 
of research, and assistant superinten 
dent in Akron, Ohio. 

Ralph E. Heiges to president ot 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa., from the position of dean of in 
struction there. 

Elmer S. Crowley to associate execu 
tive secretary of the Idaho Education 
Association. Mr. Crowley was formerly 
high school principal at Idaho Falls. 

Carroll V. Newsom to president of 
New York University. Prior to his ap 
pointment, Dr. Newsom was executive 
vice president of the university. 

H. E. Charles, assistant superinten 
dent, El Paso, Tex., to superintendent 
there. 

B. J. Chandler to associate professor 
in the school of education at North 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Dr. 
Chandler was formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University of Vir 
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DUO - CHECK 


concealed-in-: floor 





closers 


safe control for 
WAY double acting interior doors 


Push the door either way—the re- 
turn to closed position is gentle and 
quiet, making two-way door traffic 
safer and more rapid. RIXSON 
Duo-checks are especially desirable 
for doors where busy people pass 
through with loaded arms... . carry- 
ing trays, pushing wheeled carts, etc. 
Where specified, a hold-open is built 
in that automatically holds the door 


ideal for 


when pushed open to 90° on either 
the right or left swing or both. A 
gentle push or pull releases the hold- 


open. 


completely invisible ... RIXSON 
Duo-checks are concealed in the rigid 
floor. The door is pivotal hung with 
no unsightly arm, mechanism or 
hinges exposed to gather dust or dirt. 


hospital doors leading to utility and supply rooms; cafeteria and kitchen 
doors leading to dining areas; all double acting light interior doors. Write for 


descriptive literature and templates. 


9100 west belmont ave. ® franklin park, ill. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


43 racine road ® rexdale, ontario 
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vinia; he has also served as executive 
secretary of the Virginia school board 


issociation, 


Herbert G. 
Espy to specialist 
In state school id 
ministration tor 
the U.S. Office of 
Education. A 
former 


state com- 


missioner of edu 
Maine, 
Dr. Espy has been with the National 


cation in Taree S. Tipy 


Education Association as a project di 


rector since last March. He has also 


ANOTHER 


taught at the University of Rochester 
and Western Reserve University and 
has served as president of New York 
State Teachers College, Geneseo. 

Roy K. Wilson, assistant director of 
the press and radio division of the 
N.E.A., to acting director of the divi- 
sion, succeeding Belmont Farley, who 
Mr. Wilson also 


will continue as executive secretary of 
the National School Public Relations 


retired December 1. 


Association. 


Samuel Shimp, principal at Uhrichs 
ville, Ohio, to superintendent there, 
succeeding Glenn W. Zeller. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Another HAWS product of modern 


styling is now available for free adap- 


tation to your architectural designing. 


Finished in gleaming white vitreous china, 


Model 1505 is securely mounted with cast 


wall bracket. 


ALL of the dependable sanitation features long associated 


with HAWS Drinking Fountains are included: Angle-stream, anti- 


squirt fountain head is raised and shielded; Head of chrome plated 


brass is vandal-proof mounted to bowl; Water pressure is automat- 


ically controlled through self-closing valve. This model conforms to 


government specifications for cantonment-type drinking fountains. 


The new 72-page HAWS Catalog is out! { 
It describes Model 1505 and all of the latest designs 

in HAWS Drinking Fountains, Electric Water Coolers, 
Eye-Wash Fountains, and KRAMER Flush Valves. 


If you haven't already received / 
your copy, write today! ; 


Prd DRINKING FAUCET COW 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





Irwin F. Coyle to administrative as 
sistant to Elmer Ellis, president of the 
University of Missouri. Dr. Coyle has 
been director of certification and teach 
er education with the Missouri State 
Department of Education since 1947. 

John I. Goodlad to professor in the 
department of education at the Uni 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Goodlad was 
formerly professor of education and 
director of the division of teacher edu 
cation for Emory University and Agnes 
Scott College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Eric F. Rhodes to 


teacher salary schedules for the Na 


consultant on 


tional Education Association from the 
position of executive secretary of the 
Montgomery County Education Asso 
ciation, Maryland. 


William O. Penrose, 
school of education at the University 
of Delaware, will attend the Institute 
of Social Studies at The Hague in The 


dean of the 


Netherlands and conduct research on 
higher education there, during a year’s 
Delaware 


leave of absence from his 


posit ion. 


RETIRED 
Paul R. Baird, superintendent at 
Ludlow, Mass., for the last 25 years. 


DIED 

Claude L. Reeves, 62, superintendent 
of Los Angeles city schools. Mr. Reeves 
joined the city school system in 1925, 
and served as high school principal 
before becoming assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the high school divi 
sion in 1929. He took over the super- 
intendency in September 1954. At the 
time of his death he was one of the 
nation’s highest paid educators, under 


a contract of $30,300 a year. 


Willard P. Barker, 47, superintendent 
at Athens, Ohio, since 1949. 

Clarence E. Miller, 59, superintend- 
ent at Westmont, Ill., for the !ast 25 
years. 

James Harvey Shaw, 60, supervisor 
of schools, Cleveland County, Rison, 
Ark. 

Mary M. Fitz-Gerald, 6, 
deputy superintendent, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Fitz-Gerald San 
Francisco system for 43 years and was 


retired 
served in the 


the only person ever to receive the 
honorary title of deputy superintendent 
emeritus from the board of education 
there. 

Richard J. Bailey, 49, superintendent 
in the Second Westchester Supervisory 
District, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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How to simplify and cut costs of BARRE .sosins sion. 


header plate into 


Your wall construction with RRR, postion 


2. Bolting jamb 


- oS a a plate to load-bear- 
Ta. ing column. 


CURTAIN WALL 
SYSTEMS 





3. Interlocking 
window-panel 
into position. 


After Curtain-Wall is installed. Before Curtain-Wall is installed. 


— incorporating BAYLEY Projected Windows 
and Decorative Panels 


Bayley Curtain Wall Systems—in either 
aluminum or steel—offer you the maxi- 
mum economies to be realized from 
modern curtain-wall construction. Incor- 
porating standard time-proved Bayley 
Projected Window Units, and a Bayley 
system of sub-frame assembly, a designer’s 
preference can be met without the costli- 
ness of special window designing. Also, as 
illustrated, installation is reduced to the 
simplest procedure. Other advantages ac Bae 

. i cme | . Caulking inter- 
accruing are: 1 Taal ae lai -ereeves be- 
, fore positioning 


/ Permits a choice of decorative : 
mullion. 


panels and individualized 


arrangements 5. Positioning 


‘ Bayley adjustable- 
Provides an insulated wall treat- | i i lity ealiten 


ment to suit the building’s = emeaett i - wernt 6. Positioning 
appropriation i Rs a B window-panel — 
Designed to accommodate a build- i >= using interlock 
ing’s movement — expansion and groove as slide. 
contraction 

Provision against condensation 
annoyance or damage The Bayley Series A- 450 
A wall with any desired degree of — Aluminum Curtain-Wall Unit. 
air, light or vision 

Centralized responsibility for the = wh, 

complete wall system — including \g@t .> Write To- 
sub-frames, windows and panels etd | day for this 





For further information write; or call your ‘ae © ~ Curtain- 


local Bayley Representative; or see Sweets. 7H Wall Idea 
File. 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 
District Sales Offices: Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17 Washington 16 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Administering Curriculum Planning. By 
Edward A. Krug, University of Wisconsin: 
Chester D. Babcock, Seattle public schools: 
John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and H. T. James, University of Chicago 
Harper and Bros., 49 East 33d St., New 
York 16. Pp. 324. $4 


Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion. By Daniel E. Griffiths, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32d St., New York 
1. Pp. 458. $5.50 


Educational 
Graff, Uni- 


Improving Competence in 
Administration. By Orin B 


“ 


~v 
. 
~~ 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


versity of Tennessee, and Calvin M. Street, 
Memphis State College. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 301. $4. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory. 
Third edition. Edited by Robert J. Schmidt, 
N.A.V.A. director of services; Henry C 
Ruark Jr., audio-visual center, Indiana 
University, associate editor. National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., Fairfax, Va. Pp. 
197. $4.25, or $3.75 for payment with order 


Television’s Impact on American Culture. 
Edited by William Y. Elliot, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Michigan State University Press, 
East Lansing. Pp. 3£2. $4.95. 


there’s 


ito 


substitute 


for 


SLATE 











WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF: 


"SLATE CHALKBOARDS IN 

MODERN SCHOOLS” 
(contains little-known facts 
about chalkboard visibility, 
geographical listing of out- 
standing modern schools 
using slate chalkboards, cost 
comparisons, maintenance 
tips and authoritative biblio- 
graphy) 


“THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
ABOUT CHALKBOARDS” 


(discusses six basic con- 
siderations in chalkboard se- 
lection) 


“TIPS ON EASY CHALK- 
BOARD CARE” eo 


(nine time-saving steps for 
trouble-free chalkboard care, 
including the scouring tech- 
nique to eliminate need for 
future resurfacing) 





been duplicated. 


service! 


» +. easier reading 
Pe oe writing 


a a a cleaning 


Nothing equals the ease of teacher-student 
communication like the superior contrast of 
white chalk on a natural slate board. Nor 
have the clean, clear writing and erasing 


qualities or easy maintenance of slate ever 


In fact, the unsurpassed 


smoothness of slate is the standard to which 
all other chalkboards are compared. Age- 
less in appearance, slate harmonizes with 
any color scheme, never “dates” the class- 
room. No wonder so many teachers request 
. $0 many architects specify _.. 

natural slate chalkboards for “ 


the best in visual classroom 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


205 Realty Building 


500 million years in the making... 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


NATURAL SLATE , 


Television in Our Schools. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 16; revised, 1956. By Franklin Dunham, 
chief, educational uses of radio-TV; and 
Ronald R. Lowdermilk, radio-TV educa- 
tion specialist, U.S. Office of Education. 
U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 38. 20 cents 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

A Guide to School Business Services. 
Fifteen chapters discuss purchasing, per- 
sonnel, fund accounting, cafeteria activity, 
student organizations, attendance account- 
ing, pupil transportation, elections, insur- 
ance, school building program, permanent 
property records, custodial services, board 
policies and administrative procedures, 
governing board meetings, and procedures 
and controls check lists. Published by the 
services division, office of the superintend- 
ent of schools, San Diego County, 209 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. Pp. 178. $3. 


CURRICULUM 
The English Language Arts in the Second- 
ary School. Prepared by the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32d St., New 
York 1. Pp. 488. $4 


The Unit in Curriculum Development 
and Instruction. New York: Bureau of 
Curriculum Research Report. Publications 
Office, New York City Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. Pp. 32. 
15 cents 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Education for National Survival. A hand- 
book on civil defense for schools. Prepared 
by the Civil Defense Education Project, 
U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg 
Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 88. 65 cents 


FINANCE 
Federal Funds for Education. 1954-55 and 
1955-56. By Clayton D. Hutchins, chief, 
school finance section; Albert R. Munse, 
and Edna D. Booher, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 163. 69 cents. 


Unanswered Question in the Report of 
the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. By N.E.A. Legisla- 
tive Commission. Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 20. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956. 
Resources for Higher Education. Edited by 
G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary and 
conference director, Association for Higher 
Education. Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 363. $4 


Lovejoy’s College Guide. Revised edition. 
By Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon and Scnus- 
ter, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 267. 
$3.95, cloth. $1.95, paper. 


The Strength to Meet Our National Need. 
A Report to the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. Pre- 
pared by the American Council on Educa- 
tion; editor, Charles G. Dobbins, staff 
associate. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 126. $1.50. 


LIBRARIES 
The State and Publicly Supported Li- 
braries. Structure and control at the state 
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> FOLDING TABLES 


Best for them 
Begt for YOU! 


PRESS BUTTON AND RELEASE * ~ 
AUS HANDS LIGHTLY AND 
RAPIOLY UNDER WOTTLE 

STOPS AUTOMATICALLY PARENTS CHAPPING 


Yi if)j ) 


Easy Folding! 





Compact Storage! 


Du-Honey 20 Safety 
Lock! 


Beautiful Smooth 


5 year guarantee 
Tops! 


on all Midwest Legs 
Double Bracing! 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 
FOLDING TABLES 


Wide range of styles and sizes—— 
Choice of tops 


They Use Our 
Midwest Folding Tables feature the exclu- 


sive Du-Honey 20 safety lock that secures = ; stelate. Dryers: 
the legs automatically in both the folded TS = 
and the extended positions. Improved leg M g. 
design gives added strength with greater PRTG Y 
comfort. All-welded construction. Extra () . 
strong under-bracing with tops laminated H FOLDING 
to the frame with special hot press glue , PLATFORMS 
process. Reinforced recessed steel apron 
~~ TABLE 
Write for complete catalog, today! > ‘a 


Midwest FOLDING PRODUCTS 0 N 2 tl of AIR versus towels, — 


Dept. 765, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS ty of Calif Air is cheaper, cleaner. . . and 


is trouble-free! 
anal a 








Save up to $600 per year per unit! Install high-speed 
WORLD Hand Dryers that dry as fast as towels at a 
tiny fraction of towel cost! Keep your washrooms clean 
and sanitary with fully-guaranteed WORLD Dryers. 


The Dryer Proved Best by U.S. Government Test 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk . 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- - WORLD DRYER CORPORATION F I 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, j 616-22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. i 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable | 
Chair Desks, Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs, and Teachers Desk. 





Gentlemen: Without obligation send me copies of | 
letters from users, also folder of facts including 


cost-saving figures and full details on your FREE-TRIAL offer. | 
Also available with plastic surface. 


| My name. 
Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


Firm name 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated | Street 


SILER CITY ’ NORTH CAROLINA || ! Gis alae 
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level. By Fred F. Beach, chief, state school 
administration; Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, 
service to libraries, and Robert F. Will. 
research assistant, state school administra- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Govt 
Prtg. Off. Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 85. 55 
cents. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The classroom teach- 
er’s public relations. National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 48. Single 
copy, 75 cents 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
The Public Schools, Religion and Values. 
A series of addresses on the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values in the public 
schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service (June 1956), College of Education, 


Person to Person. 


LOW COST 


PROTECTION 


ami Springs 
High School 
fiami, Florida 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. Pp. 


51. $1 


Religion in Education. An annotated 
bibliography compiled by Joseph Politella, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. Pp. 
90. $1 

READING 

Bringing Children and Books Together. 
By Victor Burger, assistant superintendent; 
Theresa A. Cohen, curriculum assistant, 
and Paul Bisgaier, assistant principal, New 
York City schools. Library Club of America, 
Inc., 28 W. 44th St., New York 36. Pp. 133 


Improving Reading Instruction. By Don- 
ald D. Durrell, professor of education, Bos- 
ton University. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 402. $4.25 


Trouble 


SERVICE 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


DOUBLEWALL CONSTRUCTION... 
STAINLESS STEEL OUTER CASE 


In leading schools across the country 


the No. 1 choice for padlock protection 


s< Key Controlled 


Two Yeor Guarantee 


MASTER No. 1500 


Some design 
end construc- 
No. 


without key 
control. 


is Master! Find out how readily Master com- 
bination padlocks will fit your needs. . 
your budget. Write today for brochure. 


. and 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45,Wis. Weds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 
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Reading. Bulletin No. 98. Edited by Mar- 
garet Rasmussen. Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 32. 


Reading in the High School. By Leo C. 
Fay, Indiana University. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, American Educational 
Research Association, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 33. 25 cents. 


REFERENCES 
Cram’s World Atlas, Ist 
F. Cram Company, Inc., 
Pp. 336. 


edition. George 
Indianapolis 7 


STATISTICS 

Statistics of City School Systems: Staff, 
Pupils, and Finances 1953-54, Chapter 3 
Lester B. Herlihy, specialist in educational 
statistics, under the general direction of 
Emery M. Foster, head, reports and analysis 
unit, U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 153. 
60 cents 

Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees 1953-54. Biennial 
survey of education in the U.S., 1952-54 
Prepared by Henry G. Badger and Mabel 
C. Rice, U.S. Office of Education. US. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
142. 45 cents. 


SURVEYS 


Denver Looks at Its Schools. Highlights 
from the 1956 opinion survey of the Den- 
ver public schools. Conducted by Research 
Services, Inc., Denver. Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, supt. Pp. 26 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Ninth Yearbook, 1956. 
Order from Edward C. Pomeroy, executive 
secretary, A.A.C.T.E., 11 Elm Street, On- 
eonta, N.Y. Pp. 207. $2.50. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Secondary-School Teacher. By Georgia Sachs 
Adams, assistant professor of education. 
Los Angeles State College, and Theodore 
L. Torgerson, emeritus professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. The Dry- 
den Press, Inc., New York 19. Pp. 658. $5.75. 


A Description of the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. College Entrance 
Examination Board, c/o Educational Test- 
ing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 
Pp. 64. 50 cents. 


A Description of the College Board 
Achievement Tests. College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N.J. Pp. 
136. 50 cents. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pupil Transportation Responsibilities and 
Services of State Departments of Education. 
By E. Glenn Featherston, director, ad- 
ministration of state and local school sys- 
tems, and Robert F. Will, research assist- 
ant, state school administration, Office of 
Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Tp. 39. 35 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Report of the Study of Work Experience 
Programs in California High Schools and 
Junior Colleges. By Henry T. Tyler, spe- 
cial supervisor, vocational education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education (July 1956), Sacra- 
mento. Pp. 147. 
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COMING EVENTS 








FEBRUARY 
14-16. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Inc., Atlantic City, N.J. 
RY 


14-16. American Association of Colleges ar 
oo 


for Teacher Education, N.E.A., annual con- \ ae i y ee 
vention, Chicago. * \\ 
\\ 


4 
; \§ ear \ 
15-20. American Association of School F \ p 


Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J. ce * we 


16-20. National School Public Relations 
Association, N.E.A., midwinter meeting. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


18-20. American Educational Research 


Association, annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


23-27. National Association of Secondary- MADE TO LAST—COST YOU LESS! 


Se sipals, N.E.A., al con- : ; ‘ 
School Prineipans, N.E.A sist annual con The long staple, triple-twisted two ply yarns used in 
vention, Washington, D.C y a : a ie 

McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels means 
greater strength without added weight for longer service 
and lower laundry costs. And this quality adds up to the 


MARCH 
3-6. Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 


tion, N.E.A., national convention, Wash- 
ington, D.C. your towel system McArthur’s free towel repair service and 


the economical McArthur School Towel Plan. Write today 


lowest cost-per-use towels on the market. Extra values for 


4-6. Association for Higher Education, 
N.E.A., 12th annual conference, Chicago 


17-21. Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 12th an- | 

nual conference, St. Louis | GEO. & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


20-23. National Science Teachers Asso- 


ciation, N.E.A., national convention, Cleve- | 
land NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


. for complete information. 











24-27. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, annual meeting, Cin- 
cinnati. 


29-30. National Council of Teachers of | 
Mathematics, N.E.A., 35th annual meeting, + 
Philadelphia. EE iB} 


APRIL 


4. N.E.A. Centennial Birthday Party. —— : ew es H O O LS 
10-12. American Sponsored Schools in - ? 4 scoala Me S 

Latin America, Inter-American Schools 1 

Service of the American Council on Edu- 

cation, 3d annual convention, Washington, 

D.C 


The design and planning of rooms 
and equipment for new school pro- 
jects is an important responsibility to 
21-26. Association for Childhood Educa- ++ iy school administrators and architects. 

; ' : ; It is also a challenge to get the most 

tion International, study conference, Los _ ~ 
Angeles Cir and the best for the funds expended. 
: : _ Let METALAB be your equipment 


23-26. National Catholic Educational As- specialist. 


sociation, Milwaukee. 


23-27. International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, N.E.A., international con- 
ference, Pittsburgh T H E lame y R E N D 


“ Y METALAB laboratori ill b 
ee : rene ; our aboratories will be 
ak, ae peas bate een ate as outstanding a part of your pro- 
1 annual meeting, Daytona Beach, Fla ject as the building structure itself. 
This fireproof, corrosion-resistant, 
economical equipment is highly func- 
tional and completely safe — a per- 
JULY manent investment which enhances 
your entire institution 


30-July 6. National Education Associa- 
tion, centennial convention, Philadelphia 


1-4. National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Philadelphia. 
METALAB EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Division of Norbute Corporation 
256 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. 1., New York 
Please send [] a copy of your new 180-p. Cat. 4B; [] condensed Educational Cat. EC-2 


Title 


8-13. National School Public Relations 
Association, fourth annual seminar, New 
York 

OCTOBER eee) = Name 

11-12. Department of Rural Education, Y Institution 

N.E.A., annual meeting, Denver 
Address 


13-16. County and Rural Area Superin- City 


tendents, 12th national conference, Denver. | gq 
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AUTOMATICALLY SAFER! 


| CHEVROLET | Chevrolet brings you the last 
word in modern power helpers 


for safer school bus transportation. 

Power Brakes. Just a light pedal touch and 
that quick-stop situation is well under con- 
trol. Power Brakes are standard on chassis 
models 6702, 6802, 8802 and 10802; optional 
at extra cost on smaller models. 

Power Steering. Here’s extra safety for sure! 
Less steering effort means less driver fatigue. 
Even with a full load, your bus is easier to 


OZ pM 
oe reel! ae 


| ( 2) 


A CAPACITY FOR 
EVERY SCHOOL 


handle. Optional at extra cost on all models. 
Powermatic. A 6-speed automatic drive 
that’s ideal for high capacity school bus 
models. This extra-cost option is bristling 
with extra safety. And it makes the going so 
much easier, the stopping so much smoother! 
All models comply with the most recent 
National School Bus Standards. Call your 
Chevrolet dealer for complete details and 
specifications. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


fer AC 
<a | [ibe 


~t 


REQUIREMENT 


10802—60 pupils 


8802—60 pupils 


6802—48 to 54 pupils 





in 
& — 


6702—42 to 48 pupils 





onus 
a 


4502—30 to 36 pupils 





3802— 16 to 20 pupils 





ATION, 
t= © —, > \ 
= eo 


3106—8-pass. carryall 


NEW ’57 CHEVROLET 


FIRST WITH THE MOST MODERN FEATURES 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 174. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Portable Tape Recorder 
With Realistic Sound 

The Bell & Howell portable tape re 
corder, Model 300-L, features the “Mira 


cle 2000” sound system for realistic sound 
reproduction, This is achieved by the 
one eight 
and two 
electrostatic “tweeters” in Each 
electrostatic speaker contains a thousand 
small apertures which act as miniature 
loud speakers. 

Other features of the 
include three separate 
the capstan, and feed and take-up mech 
anism which improves sound fidelity and 


placement of four speakers 


inch “woofer” on each side 


front. 


portable model 


motors to drive 


permits faster winding operations. The 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle 4130 on mailing card. 


Premix Dispensers 
Are Electrically Cooled 

Available in three models, the § & S 
QuiKkold Premix Dispensers are 
trically cooled. The manually operated 
units are portable so that they can be 


elec 


used in cafeterias, lunchrooms, at con 
cession stands at games and in any de 
sired location. The compact dispensers 
are easy to operate and are available with 
out serving shelf for installation on exist 
ing counters. 

Units are equipped with 1; h.p. high 
volume Copeland refrigeration unit and 
Heat-X-Changer beverage cooling unit 
for efficient operation, with a capacity of 
uine gallons per hour. Models include 
8600 E-1 with one draft arm for single 
flavor; 8600 E-2 with two draft arms for 
two flavors, and 8600 E-3 with three 
draft arms for three flavors. S & S Prod- 


ucts, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 
For more details circle #131 on mailing card. 
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Two Serving Platters 
in Double-Tough Dinnerware 

Two new serving platters have been 
added to the line of Corning Double 
Tough Dinnerware. The platters meas 
ure 9'4 and 11% inches in outside di 
ameter and are available in green and 
maroon band trim and with gray, corai, 
autumn and aqua sprayed borders. This 
brings the line of Corning tempered, 
heat-resistant dinnerware to 24 pieces. 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


For more details circle 4152 on mailing card. 


Gold Bronze and Cushions 
for Folding Chairs 

Gold bronze, copper-tone and brushed 
chrome plated finishes are offered in the 
new line of BELA Folding Chairs. Spring 
cushion, padded, plywood or steel seats 
give the line flexibility to answer every 
need in folding seating. The chairs ar 
available in six decorator colors and are 
designed to serve the need for supple 
mental seating in auditoriums, assembly 


halls, meeting rooms, study halls and 
other areas. They are sturdily constructed 
of high grade materials with quality 
workmanship and sound engineering 
principles. J. & J. Tool & Machine Co., 
9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 


For more details circle 2133 on mailing card 


“Build-It- Yourself” 
Intercom System 

Knight-Kit Two Station Intercom Sys 
tem serves as a valuable electronic teach 
The 
consists of a master station, remote sta- 
tion and a 50-foot connecting cable. Only 


aid. easy-to-install system 


ing 


the master station need be connected to 
a power source of 110-120 volts AC or 
DC while the remote station can be 
located in any convenient spot. The kit 
is also supplied with all tubes and parts 
and easy-to-follow instructions. Allied 
Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 80. 
For more details circle 3134 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 156) 


Overhead Door Closer 
Is Complete Control Unit 

The redesigned Rixson concealed over 
head type door closer is now a complete 
door control device. The compact design 
permits installations on modern, shallow 
head jambs. In the new unit a hydraulic 
resistance or back check starts to slow 
down or check the opening action of the 
door when it approaches 80 degrees. The 
door can be stopped at any one of four 
pre-determined factory-set positions. 

A built-in door holder holds the door 
at any one of four positions when spe 
cifed. The closing speed trom open to 
approximately 15 degrees is regulated by 
one adjustment as the door closes and 
the latch speed from 15 degrees to closed 
position 1S regulated by another separate 
adjustment. The redesigned control is 
available in three sizes for center and 
butt hung installations. The Oscar C. 
Rixson Co., 9100 W. Belmont Ave., 
Franklin Park, IIl. 


For more details circle #135 on mailing card. 


Saw-Jointer Combination 
Features Additional Capacity 

Designed to provide additional capac 
ity in small shops, the new Delta Saw 
Jointer combination features a nine-inch 
tilting arbor saw which will cut to a 
cepth of 2% inches. This enables the 
operator to cut full two-inch stock at a 
15 degree angle. 

Other new features include a guarded 
safety switch which can be locked, raised 
tilt scale for easy reading and easily ac 
cessible controls. The unit operates on a 

h.p. motor and incorporates all the 


time-tested features of Rockwell-built 
Delta saws. Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta 
Power Tool Div., 462 Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle 3136 on mailing card. 
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Recessed Lighting 
Fits Most Ceiling Systems 

Shallower 12 and 24-inch fixtures have 
been designed to be compatible with 63 


different ceiling systems. The integrated 
Day-Brite recessed lighting is intended 


for acoustical ceilings using exposed 


runner, exposed panel, exposed grid, con 
cealed mechanical, metal Tee-Bar sus 
pension and conventional plaster ceilings. 

Enclosures for the 12-inch fixtures in 
clude plastic Cleartex, egg-crate louver, 
or low-brightness Controlens with trans 
and egg-crate louver or 
glass available for the hxtures. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bulwer 
Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


For more details circle #137 on mailing card 


lucent plastic C 
7A 
2 T-1Ne h 


Fresh Lemonade 
Now Available in Cartons 

After careful research in a test market, 
fresh Sunkist orange and lemonade are 
now being made available nationally to 
schools through local dairies. The fresh 
frozen juices of oranges and lemons are 


ee” 


gi 


een: 


delivered to carefully selected dairies with 
the facilities for making up the fresh 
orange juice drink and fresh lemonade 
under sanitary conditions. The resulting 
flavorful and nutritious beverages are 
offered in_ half paper containers 
similar to those used for milk. Pupils 
may thus the fresh fruit drinks 
readily available through the school cafe 


pint 
have 


machines. 

Dairies to the Sunkist 
name and product are carefully selected 
and part of the licensing agreement in- 


teria or vending 


licensed use 


cludes proper mixing, sanitation, fresh- 
ness and care in handling. Sunkist Grow- 
ers, Products Dept., 720 Sunkist St., 


Ontario, Calif. 
For more details circle 4138 on mailing card 


Automatic Switchboard 
for Limited Needs 

Schools and other institutions requir- 
ing only three to ten private telephones 
will be interested in the new Model 
1B10 Dial Telephone Switchboard. The 
completely equipped unit provides top 
quality intercommunication service and 
requires only the addition of the tele 
phones to be placed in operation. It 
will provide normal intercommunication 
as well as special features. Telecom Inc., 
1019 Admiral, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For more details circle #139 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 158) 


SORT 


Volume Control 
in Showermaster Unit 

The new Showermaster Control unit 
has a built-in volume control and shutoff. 
Encased in a modern chrome panel, it is 
a complete, self-contained thermostatic 
control for individual showers. The 
built-in volume control saves water and 
the bi-metal Dura-trol thermostat auto 
matically compensates for temperature 
and pressure changes in either the hot 
or cold water supply, ensuring against 
sudden changes. Safety stops limit the 
hot water temperature to 115 degrees F. 

The Showermaster has only one mov 
ing part, which is self-cleaning, making 


it simple to install and maintain. No 
special skill or tools are required for 
servicing. Leonard Valve Co., Cranston 


7, RL. 


For more details circle #140 on mailing card 


Griggs 
Auditorium 
SEATING 


Topped by the Push-Back®Auditorium 
Chair shown here, Griggs offers the 
most complete line of auditorium seat- 
ing made in America today. Write for 
fully-illustrated catalog. 


EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Belton, Texas 
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Better Daylighting 
Brings Students Enjoyable 
“GLARE-FREE” School Days 


Like a good scholar, Coolite is bright without being 
bothersome. Installed in the upper rows of sash in this 
Teacher's Laboratory, Eastern Montana College of Edu- 
cation, Coolite floods the interior with softly tinted day- 
light that is diffused deep into the room. Its eye-easy 
light eliminates shadows, makes all visual tasks easier. 





Teacher's Laboratory Building, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Montana. 
J. G. Link & Company of Billings-Butte, Architects 


Send today for 
free literature. 
Address Dept. 15. 


Coolite Heat Absorbing glass permits maximum use 


of daylighting ... Absorbs up to 50% of unwanted solar 


heat ... helps keep interiors comfortable. Because of 
this quality, Coolite is commonly specified in south and 
west exposures, 


Specify Coolite when you build or remodel and gain the 


best in daylighting plus increased efficiency and economy. 


Translucent, light diffusing glass by Mississippi is 
available in a wide variety of patterns and surface 
finishes, all scientifically ‘‘visioneered’’ for better 
daylight illumination. Available from distributors 
of quality glass. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Whats lew ... 


Additional Colors 
In Floor Tile 
Three new 
to the Azphlex vinylized tile line. They 


numbers have been added 


include Canyon Pink, P-721, a terrazzo 
tone design with salmon pink back 
ground; Fresco Green, P-722, a terrazzo 
tone with a green background, and Hori 
zon Gray, P-736, a with 
light blue background with blue and 


marble tone 


silver-gray striations. All three are avail 
able in nine by nine inch sizes and 3/32 
inch thickness with Horizon Gray also 
available in 4 and 3/16 inch thicknesses. 


Azrock Products Div., Uvalde Rock As- 
phalt Co., Box 531, San Antonio, Texas. 


For more details circle #141 on mailing card 


Curtain Wall System 
for One to Three Stories 

Freedom of design at minimum cost 
is offered in the new modular exterior 


ALLIED’S 


FAMOUS 


curtain wall system known as Unit Wall. 
The system of modular components al 
lows the creation of 2852 different design 
variations, using all sizes and types of 
Particularly well suited to 
the construction of one, two and three 


compone nts. 


story schools, the system employs ten 
standard prefabricated wall units. 
Attractive appearance is achieved 
through the use of various finishes, such 
as colored porcelain enamel paneled areas, 
satin finish aluminum mullions and 


frames and other units. Erection is sim- 





plified and horizontal expansion and con 
traction provided for with the interlocking 
split-mullion design. Components include 
insulated panels, operable sash, fixed sash 


the best teaching aids for your 


knight-kits 


knight-kit 
10-IN-1 RADIO LAB KIT 


Instructive, practical, interest- 
ing. Builds any one of 10 proj- 
ects: broadcast receiver, am- 
plifier, code practice oscillator, 
wireless “‘broadcaster,”’ wire- 
less phono oscillator, signal 
tracer, electronic timer or 
switch, 2 types of electronic 
relays. Students just change 
wiring for each project. With 
all parts, tubes and instruction 
manual, Shpg. wt., 10 lbs. 


Model 83 Y 265. Only. . $12.65 


FREE ss6-pace caTALoG 


Send for the 1957 ALLIED Catalog. Lists 
dozens of other KNIGHT-KITS, including 


ELECTRONIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


USED BY HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS: KNIGHT-KITS effectively 
translate classroon instruction into actual shop practice. KNIGHT- 
KiT manuals are marvels of clarity and simplicity. KNIGHT-KIT 
quality is unsurpassed. And KNIGHT-KITS are reasonably price 





for schoo! use 


ate 


knight-kit 
“RANGER II” AC-DC RADIO KIT 


Popular 5-tube superhet radio 
receiver kit Thousands now 
used in shop training; teaches 
practical radio construction 
It’s a commercial quality 
broadcast receiver when com- 
pleted. Kit includes tubes, pre- 
formed chassis, speaker, loop 
antenna, all parts, hardware 
and “Step-and-Chek”’ instruc- 
tions. 8 lbs 


Model 83 Y 735. Only 


test instruments, amplifiers, student projects 


etc. Features the world's largest stocks of 


Sound and Recording equipment, Lab instru- 
ments, Tools, 8ooks, Tubes, Electronic parts 
Write tor FREE copy today 





$17.25 


Big 414" 
Meter 


knight-kit 
1000 OHM/VOLT VOM KIT 
Low-cost 38-range VOM. Fea- 
tures 444” meter; 1% preci- 
sion resistors. Ranges: AC, 
DC and output volts, 0-5000 
in 7 ranges; Resistance, 0-1 
meg. in 3 ranges; DC ma, 0-1 
amp in 4 ranges; Decibels, —20 
to +69. Black bakelite case, 
6%x 54% x 4%”. Easy to 
assemble. With battery and 


test leads. 2% lbs. 
$16.95 


Model 83 Y 128. Only 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-A-7 


Chicago 80, Ill. 


Specialists in Electronic Supply 


for Schools 


and doors. Prefabricated wall units are 
available in various heights and widths, 
with or without Kawneer Com- 
pany, Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle #142 on mailing card. 


sash. 


Relief Map of Europe 
Is Introduced 

The latest addition to Denoyer-Gep 
pert’s classroom aids is the Relief Map 
of Europe. Constructed of heavy vinyl 
plastic, the map uses raised contours and 
international color schemes for showing 
elevations to point out the physical char 
acteristics of Europe. Countries, major 
water features and selected cities are 
also included on the 48 by 34 inch map. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. 


For more details circle 2143 on mailing card. 


Thermo-Fax Machine 
Copies Books and Papers 

One of the new models of the Thermo 
Fax copying machines is designed to 
copy material from books, magazines, 


newspapers and other bulky units, as 
well as any other printed, written or 
typed material. The “Premier” machine 
has an 8 by 14 inch copy area. Copy 
paper is placed on the machine, then the 
book or other material to be copied is 
placed face down on top, the cover is 
lowered and a button pushed. When the 
copying cycle is completed, the light shuts 
off and the cover is raised automatically. 
The book, or other material, is removed 
and the copy is ready for immediate use. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 


Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
For more details circle #144 on mailing card. 


Papaya Nectar Base 
Offers Taste Variety 

Variety can be added to the beverages 
available in the cafeteria or lunchroom 
with Papaya-Vita, a new papaya nectar 
base now available in quart cans for 
institutional use. The base, when diluted, 
makes one gallon of the tropical drink. 
The nectar is made from the natural 
juices and pulp of specially hybridized 
fruit. It is packed in cans, with no pre 
servatives or coloring, and requires no 
refrigeration until mixed. Stevens Tropi- 
cal Plantation, Okeechobee Rd., West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

For more details circle #145 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 160) 
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TLE 


Classroom in Maple Dale Elementary School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., showing installation of new Acousti-Celotex Steel- 
acoustic* Panels. Architect: Fritz von Grossmann. Acousti- 
Celotex Contractor: Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc. 


QUIET is Modern School Equipment 


Proved in hundreds of schools: Efficiency and morale with a permanent level of high sound absorption; 


of students and faculty boosted by Acousti-Celotex economical to install, easy to maintain, and instantly 


Sound Conditioning installations! Quwiet comfort takes removable for access to the area above the ceiling. Mail 
Coupon Today for a /ree analysis of your school’s 


noise problem . . . plus free booklet. 


over, aids the processes of both learning and teaching. 


Shown above is an incombustible suspended ceiling 


MAIL NOW! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-17 

120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart and your book 


let Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges 


fy, Acousni-Cerorex 


REGISTERED U, S$. PAT. OFF. 


Sound Condit 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 


Name Title 
Institution 
Address 


City 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lilinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip 





ts, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





What's Flew ... 


Floor Machines 
for Heavy Duty Maintenance 

The Tornado Series 90 heavy duty 
oor machines includes 14, 16 and 18 
inch brush sizes to fill the individual 
need of any institution for heavy duty 
Hoor care. The series responds under the 
heaviest loads for scrubbing, stripping, 
polishing, steel wooling, sanding and ter 
razzo grinding. Features of the new ma 
chines include dual switch controls at 
the handle, under-handle cable connec 
tion and self-retracting, non-marking ne 
oprene wheels and vinyl bumpers around 
the edge of the housing to prevent scuff 


School system cuts towel costs 
with Mosinee lu7~-Jowls 


29% 


——MOSINEE TOWLE 


puse ve © 


A school system in 


Michigan* with an enroll- 


Tyee CRann o> 


ing of equipment. Breuer Electric Mfg. 
Co., 5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 


For more details circle #146 on mailing card. 


Blue Top Projection Lamp 
for Increased Brightness 

Greater screen brightness is offered 
with existing projection equipment when 
the new Westinghouse “Blue Top” T-12 
1200-watt projection lamp is used. It is 
interchangeable with present 1000-watt 





|lamps and was originally designed for 
| use by the armed services. The new light 
| source has the same filament size as a 
| 1000-watt lamp because of the extremely 
| compact filament made possible by the 
| development of new technics in drawing 
| tungsten wire and an exclusive floating 
| bridge filament construction. Westing- 
| house Electric Corp., Lamp Division, 
| Bloomfield, N.J. 


For more details circle #147 on mailing card. 


| Tray Dispenser 
\Is Mobile Unit 
| The new AMF Lowerator Dispenser 
| for trays is a mobile floor type unit of 
| all stainless steel construction. Proper 
alignment of the tray stack is maintained 


| by two guides which also prevent trays 


ay 
e: 





ment of 1200 switched to Turn-Towls 
after using a towel of ordinary quality. 

The cost of service per school year with 
the previous towel service was $616. Combining 
Turn-Towl drying qualities and the controlled 
dispensing feature of the Turn-Towl cabinet 
reduced the annual cost of the service to $436. 


PPLLPLD PLD LLL LLL SS 


AAAS 
Sublolnoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Improve your washroom 
facilities — and save money, too 
— with Mosinee Turn-Towl 
service. Write today for 
the name of your nearest 
Mosinee Towel Distributor. 


from shifting. Up to 150 trays can be 
| stored and dispensed at service level in 
the new mobile unit. The Lowerator 
Tray Dispenser has a push-pull handle 
and all-swivel, rubber tired casters for 
easy handling. American Machine & 
Foundry Co., 261 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. 


For more details circle #148 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 162) 
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FOSTER builds over 


200 


especially designed for modern food 
service dependability, 24 hours a 
day — year after year. 


One Line One Price One Quality 
FREE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


ORIGINATOR AND OLDEST. CONTINUOUS MANUFACTURER OF 
| REFRIGERATORS AND FREEZERS 


for heavy duty performonce 


Foster Refrigerator Corp. Hudson, N. Y. 











TUBULAR 
STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIR 









































STRENGTH, DESIGN, FOR YOUR BEST BUY 


This handsome public seating chair is built for 
heavy service. Number 76 retains its quality ap- 
pearance under most severe service conditions. 
Low maintenance costs and exceptional beauty 
make No. 76 your best public seating buy. 


7 Write Department 1A 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. / for illustrated brochure 


CASTHAMPTON ~ massacuuserys / of complete line 
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Does your school have 


QUIET HALLS ? 


Between-class clamor? Port Washington, Wis., 
solved this problem in its new $2,000,000 elementary 
and high school. Gold Bond Random Pattern 
Acoustifibre sound-conditions the halls as well as 
classrooms and gym. Both teachers’ nerves and 
students’ grades benefit —and it was economical. 

Up to 75% of sounds striking an Acoustifibre ceiling 
are “swallowed up’ by hundreds of cleanly-drilled 
perforations in each tile. Acoustifibre’s attractive white 
surface assures high light reflection, too. 

A special Fire Resistant Intumescent paint 

on each sound-absorbing Acoustifibre® tile adds an 
important safety factor for your school interior. 

Made to meet Federal Specification SS-A-118b, FRI 
paint foams under heat, forms a thick coating 

that prevents flame-spread. 


For expert acoustical service call your Gold Bond 
Acoustical Contractor. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under ‘‘Acoustical Contractors.” 

For the full School Sound Story by Gold Bond®, 
write for new booklet, “Quiet and Education.” Dept. 
NS-17, National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


ACOUSTICAL 
CEILINGS 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 








FOR ECONOMY BUY THE 
BEST—BUY DETTRA 


Famous “BULLDOG” U. S., State, and 
School Flags for Outdors 

Beautiful, lustrous “GLORY -GLOSS” 
U. S., State, School and College 
flags for perade and indoor- use 
— (Complete outfits available with 
Pole, Ornament,* Carrying Belt 
and Stand*) 

Economical U. S. “AMERIGLOSS” printed 
flags for schoolrooms 

Long-lasting “DURA-LITE’ Nylon flags 
and Outfits for Parade and plat- 
form use 

Christian, Papal and Zion Flags 
*Ornaments and Stands have durable 
Jewelers Golden Finish 

New DETCO PROCESS State Flags 
printed in full color — sun and 
rain fast — very economical 


. 
ASK ABOUT DETTRA'S MOVIE 
“OUR U.S. FLAG" The Free- 
dom Foundation Award winning 
16 mm color sound film . . . the 
ideal way to tell the story of our 
flag 

7 
For complete information and de- 
scriptive literature about our flag 
products and film, call your Local 
Dettra Dealer or write direct to 
— Dept. N 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 


Oaks, Pennsylvania 


f the Nation 


50 yeors 





Storage Cabinets 

Designed for Upper Grades 
The general storage cabinet, 

storage cabinet 


the Brunswick line of “2200 





cabinets have been introduced in 35 and 
37 inch heights to accommodate students 
in upper elementary and junior and senior 
The new heights, plus the 


high schools. 
protective 
them ideal tor laboratory work. 

The new units have the 
struction advantages of other cabinets in 


Same con 


the Brunswick line and come in sage 
gray with optional sliding doors ina 
choice of blue, yellow or coral. The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 625 S. 
Wabash, Chicago 5. 


For more details circle 3149 on mailing card. 


Optical Instrument 
Tests Student Vision 


A new Bausch and Lomb optical in 


strument to test student vision requires | 


IFOLDING 


Called 


no special know ledge to operate. 


the School Ortho-Rater, the instrument 
is a tabletop device which may be set 
up anywhere in the school. 
battery of tests can be administered 
from one to one and one-half minutes. 

The student sits before the Ortho-Rater 
and repeats orally what he sees on a series 
of illuminated slides within the instru 
ment. No reading ability is required, 
making the instrument available for chil- 
dren who have not yet learned the alpha- 
bet. Optically produced test distances 
remain the same at all times and the 
glass covered metal bound slides do not 
fade through use or frequency of han 
dling. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


For more details circle 3£150 on mailing card 
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cubicle 
and the cabinet sink in 
Series” 


melamine plastic finish, make 


The complete | 


.. + for the large library 


THE STANDARD DELUXE 
FILMSTRIP LIBRARY PLAN NO. 360D 
e Smart and good-looking e 4 drawers, 
each holding 90 filmstrips. 360 in all. 
Equipped with extension arms so draw- 
ers open and close easily. e Extra 
strong all-steel cabinet in beautiful 
silver-gray hammerloid. e Individual 
key-numbered compartments. e As 
your film library grows, you lock-stack 
additional units of the No. 360D. 
@ Great for large and growing film- 
strip libraries. ¢ Drawers can be con- 
verted to 2” x 2” slide filing. e Meas- 
ures 1034” high, 16” deep, 191%” 


wide. @ Proving more pop- 
ular daily $47.90 


Many other larger and smaller filmatrip 
library plans also available 


SEE YOUR VISUAL EDUCATION 
OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
ack C. COFFEY CO. 


St.,. NORTH Chicago, | 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PARTITIONS 


Monroe's new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 
THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 
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PEEL YOUR WAY TO 
HIGHER PROFITS 


with an AUTOMATIC 


Univex 


VEGETABLE 
‘ PEELER 


)2 
» $160 


00 


Yes! Cut your peeling costs and 
save $3 per 100 Ibs Speed 


increase the 


Check this modern chair! 


---and know why 
Krueger's Series 100 
gives you 
better performance 
at lower cost! 


up your service 
number of meals you serve! 
You'll have more profitable 
meals — install a sensational 
UNIVEX Vegetable Peeler! 


FOR SIZE, COMFORT AND 
SERVICE THIS CHAIR MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


One of the most comfortable folding chairs 

of all—and certainly the best value per dollar 
expenditure! Strong, rigid and durable, its 

electrically seam-welded tubular steel frame is specially 
designed and constructed to provide many years of the 
hardest kind of usage. Unusually safe, too, there are no 
sharp edges, corners or exposed mechanisms to pinch the 
occupant or tear one’s clothing — no danger of chair acci- 
dentally tipping if seated well forward or far back. Beau- 
tifully finished in Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 
baked-on enamel. Steel or wood veneer seats. Write for 
new special, detailed brochure. 


Price Slightly Higher in West MODEL G 


Look at these exclusive UNIVEX features . found on no other peeler at this populor 


price: Portable just plug in! Stainless steel construction! Peels 20 Ibs. of deep root 


vegetables in ONE MINUTE! Peelings flow down DRAIN! Automatically timed .sevrit— 


THE VERY BEST BUY IN forget it! Peeling disk unconditionally gucran- 
AUTOMATIC PEELERS! 
UNIVEX FLOOR MODEL 


GP 
only 5260 
Permanent Installation 
. All Stainless Stee! 
with Adjustable Legs 
and Discharge! 


teed 2 years! 
Speed your food processing 
and service . . . write — 


UNIVERSAL 
INDUSTRIES 


378 Mystic Ave., Somerville 45, Mass. 

















® fully. automatic 
® trouble free 


© low cost 


Montgomery Program Clocks 
operate all classroom sched- 
ules automatically! 


Nord gomey 


| SYNCHRONOUS | 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 


ONE & TWO CIRCUIT 
Activates 1 or 2 circuits on pre- 
arranged schedules. 12 or 24 hour 
models. Signals from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds duration. Automatic calendar 
switch. Set by turning clock hands; 
perfect synchronization. Push but- 
tons do not disturb automatic op- 
eration. Easily installed in new or 
existing signal systems. 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. 


OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 
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NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


Operates up to 5 separate sched- 
ules on 1 to 5 groups of signals. 
12 or 24 hour models, Signals 
from 2 to 25 seconds duration. 
Calendar switch regulates opera- 
tion. Program mechanism and clock 
movements perfectly synchronized; 
set simply by turning clock “hands. 
Use pushbuttons without disturbing 
automatic operation. 


SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION 





HEAVY GAUGE 
TUBULAR FRAMES 


Note reinforcing at 
seat pivot points with 
6” vertical frame 
strengtheners for 
stronger support — 
more rigid bearing 
points to secure seat 
pivot rod — prevent 
frame spreading. 


For new, complete 


No. 600 as well as brochure 100 


WATS Ua Gia 13 


METAL PRODUCTS @e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 





line catalog 


LARGER, 
ROOMIER SEATS 
Choice of contour 
shaped and drawn 
one-piece steel seat 
15%," wide by 16” 
deep or two-way 
contour shaped wood 
veneer seat with 
sloping forward edge 
for moximum comfort. 





SIMPLIFIED, 
QUIET CLOSING 


A light push down- 
word on the backrest 
and chair opens—an 
upward lift and it 
closes. No other 
choir operates so 
easily, so smoothly! 
Folds flat to doublé 
frame thickness. 





CHAIR TRUCKS 
Four standard sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — up- 
right or horizontal. 


Regular or undér - stage models 
Demountable ends and exclusive 


chan-angle frames permit stack- 
ing empty trucks one on other. 


163 





Whats Tlew . 


Individual Desk 
for All Classroom Needs 
Vhe Model 1000 Individual 


is designed to fill all 


Desk 


needs 


new 


classroom 





Che constructed of 
| The 


welded tubing in an integral 
18 by 30 inch top is available in 7-ply 


base is ruggedly 


unit. 
ni | } | | rreen ] 1 
plywood, birch plastic or green linen 
e of rubber cush 


desk 


from 21 to 30 


plastic finish. Glides a 


hardened steel and the 
is adaptable in height 
The steel book box is 9% inches 
high and 14% inches 
deep with one small shelf. Globe Mfg. 
& Seating Co., 1722 N. E. Third Ave., 
Amarillo, Texas. 


For more details circle F151 on mailing card 


ioned, case 
inches 


“ ide, 16 inches 


Special Color 
Developed for Traffic Control 

The problem of traffic control in school 
zones has been carefully studied by John 


W. Masury 


study 


The 
new trafhc 
for signaling 


and Son, Inc. result of 


and research is a con 


trol color to be used mo 


only in school Designed 
for the 


“sc hool 


torists Zones. 
purpose, the new color 


Zone Warning Pure 


specifically 
is named 
Pink.” 
Che reddish-pink paint of brilliant in 
color value as 
yellow reflectivity 
the as trafhe 
[t has been specifically 
developed with the suggestion that sur 


tensity has about the same 


standard trafhe with 


and visibility about same 


white or yellow. 
rounding and through school zones the 
standard white or yellow trafhc paints be 
replaced with the new brilliant Warning 


Pink to make 


scious of the school zone. 


drivers immediately con 
The manufac- 
turer is presenting the new color, which 
and formulation 
tor absolute to the at- 
tention of Highway Departments of the 
thought that within a 
length of time the new color 


Is new 1n pigmentation 
color retention, 
nation with the 
reasonable 
adopted for school 


John W. Ma- 
Balti- 


may be nationally 
trathe control 
sury & Son, Inc., 


more 30, Md. 


For more details 


markings. 


1700 Bayard St., 


circle 152 on mailing card 


Acoustical Units 
Have Aluminum Face 
Hansotex is a 


new acoustical ceiling 


treatment with aluminum face and pre 


(Continued on page 166) 


They’ re GALVANIZED! 


With an Arrow Bleacher installation, you can say 
“Goodbye” to the costs and chores of maintaining your 
outdoor bleachers. Arrow Bleachers are the only bleachers that 
are dichromate galvanized—chemically processed with a smooth, long- 
lasting protective coating on all structural steel members. This virtu- 
ally eliminates rust and the nuisance of costly periodic painting. 
Arrow Bleachers feature 24-inch leg spacing, assuring you maximum 
in seating capacity. They are designed to conform to rigid safety 
requirements using only channel and angle construction. 
Planning a bleacher installation? Specify Arrow Bleachers. 


It is 
high 
The 
pre-selected sound absorbing element is 
permanently the aluminum 
and the embossed pattern of the face 
has openings slanted in depth. The flat 
aluminum Hansotex is fin 
ished in glare-free baked enamel for easy 


selected sound absorbing element. 
low in cost, incombustible, has 
acoustical value and is decorative. 


bonded to 


surtace ol 


maintenance. 

Installation is inexpensive, as the two 
by two foot units are simply placed on 
exposed Tee-runners or Z-runners. They 
are removable for the 
plenum. They can be adjusted any time 
after installation to changing layouts 
will 
modate to most types of lighting, air 
conditioning and partitioning. Hanso 


easy access to 


and modified utilities and accom 


tex 1S Moisture, rot, 
termite-proof, according to the report. 
Elof Hansson, Inc., Acoustical Div., 711 


Third Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 153 on mailing card. 


fungus, mildew and 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Zelienople, Pa. 


Division of UNIVERSAL MANUFACTURING CORP. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Steel-Panel Scaffolding 
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SET-UP... 


with 
RADIAN 'T 
SCREENS 


In just five seconds—yes, only five fleeting seconds 
—you can set up a portable Radiant Tripod Screen. 
This amazingly easy quick set-up is made possible 
by Radiant’s convenient, no-stoop ‘touch of the 
toe’? automatic leg lock and other Radiant design 
features. AND, this is only one of many Radiant 





advantages that have made Radiant the world’s 


largest selling screens. 


From the compact Jiffy to 
the NEW WIDE screens 


There is a Radiant Screen for 
every projection need, from the 
Jiffy measuring only 30” x 30” 
to huge CinemaScope-type screens 
measuring up to 30 feet. This 
includes table, tripod, wall and 
wall-ceiling screens in a wide 
range of sizes. Send today for the 
new Radiant Screen Guide, which 
tells you how to select the type of 
screens that best fills your needs. 


Send today for FREE booklet! 


Available only from authorized Radiant audio-visual dealers 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 

1208 SOUTH TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 

Send me your FREE Screen Guide and circular on your 
complete line. 


RADIANT 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 


NAME 1208 South Talman Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 





ADDRESS. 





A SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES 


City ZONE STATE HOFFMAN MACHINERY CORPORATION 





Besse SSS SSS SSS SSSR BBB See eee eee 
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Microfilm Reader 
for Legal-Size Documents 


[ 


[The new “Examiner” microfilm reader 
is a large desk-top model designed for 


easy viewing or quick photocopying of 
microfilmed legal-size documents. Large 
prints of the microfilmed material are 
easily made simply by direct projection 
of the film image onto photocopying 
paper. The viewing and printing screen 
is 14 by 14 inches in size. By use of 
interchangeable lenses it may be used to 
provide magnifications of 15 and 20 in 
one group, and 24, 30 and 42 magnifica- 
tions in the other. It is designed for 
general use with aperture cards or jacket 
cards and occupies 17 by 17 inches of 
desk space. Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder 
Co., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl River, N.Y. 


For more details circle #154 on mailing card. 


Wide Screen 
in Portable Tripod Style 

The new Cinemaster is a portable tri- 
pod projection screen offering a picture 
area two and one-half times as wide as 
it is high. It measures a full 40 by 100 
inches, yet can be handled by one man. 
The fine grain Hy-Flect glass beaded 





RADIANT 


LSIMEMASTER 2% to / 











SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 
Formica and Resilyte 


No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features”’ as 


%& GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

*& MORE LEG COMFORT 

% UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

%* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

%* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 

The Strongest 


Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 





4 





=F J] FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 








TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 








QUICK EASY SET-UP + Fop CHANGING ROO ” 


1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


“U** shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up oudience seating risers. 


1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 


For speakers, raised speakers tables, cere- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 2” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES, B 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 


Witchell PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 

* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 

% 4'x8’x¥,” Tops, 8” 16” 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
AND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 


fs 


fabric of the screen is kept taut and 
| wrinkle-free in the sturdy metal case by 
a combination of a special roller lock 
and the Cinemaster functional tensioning 
lever. A convenient carrying handle fa- 
cilitates handling. Radiant Mfg. Corp., 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #155 on mailing card 





| Compound Microscopes 

| Offered in Microstar Series 

| The new Microstar line of compound 
| microscopes features interchangeable and 
| reversible inclined monocular, binocular 
| and trinocular bodies. The stage and 
| specimen can be focused to the objective 
| by low-positioned coarse and fine adjust- 
| ments while body tube height and eye 
| level remain constant. Objective and 
| specimen damage are eliminated through 


7 cil 


| the variable autofocus. Left-hand as well 
as right-hand mechanical stages are avail- 
able. Greater ease of manipulation is 
| assured by dual control adjustment knobs 
located in the substage zone. 
| Readily interchangeable parts extend 
| the versatility of the Microstar series 
| with a wide variety of models available 
| to meet specific educational requirements. 
| Even the simpler microscopes can be 
modified to meet more advanced require- 
ments by the addition of interchangeable 
parts and accessory equipment. Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Instrument Division, 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


For more details circle £156 on mailing card 
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Whats Hew ... 


Typist’s Posture Chair 
Is Adjustable 

The new Desks of America Typist 
Posture Chair, Model No. 48, has three 
positive handwheel adjustments to allow 
students of any stature to sit correctly 
and comfortably. The seat and back are 


constructed of curved plywood for added 
comfort. Sturdy metal chair frames are 
available in any color to match existing 
equipment. Desks of America, Inc., 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


For more details circle #157 on mailing card 


Electronic Stencil Cutter 
Reproduces Art Work 

Stencils or plates can be made from 
practically any graphic material with the 
new Electro-Rex Electronic Stencil Cut- 
ter. Almost anything can be printed 
without the assistance of artist or printer 
with the new device, according to the 
report. Stencils of drawings, office forms, 
typed matter, original layouts, clippings 
or screened photographs are quickly pro 
duced, ready for reproduction. 

The optical scanning system in the 


&, 
—— er 


Electro-Rex process picks up any images 
placed on the scanning side of the drum. 
These images are converted to high fre- 
quency currents and through electronic 
amplification are transferred to a cutting 
stylus on the reproduction side of the 
drum. An exact duplicate of the original 
is thus obtained on a plastic stencil or a 
plate, ready for immediate duplication of 
thousands of copies of high quality. 

Scanning definition from 125 to 750 
lines per inch and sensitivity variable 
over the entire tone scale from black to 
white assure high quality reproductions. 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #158 on mailing card 
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Viewlex Projector 
Has High Fidelity Sight 

High fidelity in sight is claimed for 
the new Viewlex V-500 projector. A 
combination of 35 mm filmstrip and two 
by two slide projector, the new unit has 
500-watt fan cooled illumination con 
tained in a completely light-tight hous 
ing. The special optical system multiplies 
the illumination for a brilliant image. 
The vertical mounted fan behind the 
lamp draws cold air over the film plane 
first, then past the condensers against the 
lamp and out the side grills. The auto 
matic take-up reel eliminates threading. 


The unit has an optical enlarging pointer. 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long 


Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle #159 on mailing card 
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HOVE. LAMPS, 


LAM OS. 


“Any question as to 


which type of lamp you 


Of course not! 


basis and where the students’ 


should have in your 


school system?” 


Every school that is run on a sound business 


eye comfort is important, is 


installing *HAIRPINLINE Cold Cathode light fixtures. 
The burnout percentages, on the blackboard, are taken 
from actual records in a metropolitan school system. The 


monetary saving in new light tubes is considerable. 


This 


saving becomes even larger when a maintenance man’s time 
is added to the lamp costs. Stop this useless waste of time 
and money. Install HAIRPINLINE Cold Cathode light fix 
tures in both new and old schools. Hairpinline cold cathode 
lamps are guaranteed for 3 years. 


*Registered Trademark. 





Get all the facts at our 
booth in Atlantic City 
Feb, 15-20. 


e Booth No. 148 











shaped _ 
Model 


Available in both the “X” 
and straight line fixtures. 
UX-480 shown above. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CO. 
2347 E. NINE MILE RD., HAZEL PARK, MICH. 








MELFLEX 


Molded Rubber 


STEP TREADS 
Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


In Marbleized 
Colors or , 
Black 


Square 
Nose 
Type 


Curved 
Nose 
Type 


for Rugged 
Heavy Duty Durability, 
Outside Service Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear, Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
or waste. 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 
Please send catalog and prices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY products. 

Name 

Firm 

Street 


City & State 








What’ Whew ... 


, Camera and Flasholder 
in Integrated Unit 

A new 35 mm camera with flasholder 
as an integrated unit is offered in the 


Kodak Signet 40 Camera. The versatile 
miniature camera is especially useful to 
schools for producing their own visual 
materials or photographic progress re- 
ports due to its simple operation. The 
two interchangeable flash reflectors de- 
liver peak efficiency and the three-inch 
reflector gives high light distribution 
with M-2 bulbs, while the four-inch gives 
maximum light distribution with No. 5 
or 25 bulbs. 

An exposure guide for use with color 
or black-and-white film under existing 
daylight conditions is part of the camera 
and the guide for use of various combi 
nations of flash lamps and films is part 
of the flasholder. The camera weighs 
just one pound and is equipped with 
Ektanon 46 mm f/3.5 precision lens, 
lumenized and color-corrected. Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For more details circle #160 on mailing card 


Institutional Packs 
for Three Jell-O Flavors 

Black raspberry, black cherry and grape 
are the three new Jell-O flavors which 
are now available in institutional size 
packs. They bring to ten the number 
of Jell-O gelatin desserts now available 
in both 24 ounce and four and one-half 
pound boxes, 12 and 6 to the case, respec 


tively. General Foods, White Plains, N.Y. 


For more details circle #161 on mailing card 


Air Conditioning 
For Large Areas 

Carrier has expanded and improved its 
line of heating and ventilating products 
for large area buildings, schools, audi 
toriums and gymnasiums. There will be 
72 capacities and coil arrangements in 
six different model sizes. A new “for- 
ward curved” fan is featured in the line 
which results in quiet, efficient perform 
ance at low speed. 

The units can be installed by wall or 
ceiling suspension or floor mounting and 


can be used with steam or hot water. 


The units work equally well with or 
without ducts. Carrier Corporation, 300 
S. Geddes St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle #162 on mailing card 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
(14V-7) 


. School Net Price $139.50 
featuring: 


© CONTINUOUS VARIABLE SPEED 
© STROBESELECTOR SPEED CONTROL 
© VOLUME FOR UP TO 1500 PERSONS 


Write DEPT. NS-5 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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PLASTIC and CHINA WARE th 2 
Without Film, Spots, or Stains = “” 


Klenzade HC-88 powdered mechanical dish-washing detergent is un- 
surpassed for mixed plastic and china tableware, and glasses. Special 
formulation exerts a safe yet powerful de-staining action, removes 
dulling film, restores sparkle and luster. Also excellent for cleaning 
coffee urns and steam jacketed kettles. Conditions water and prevents 


mineral deposits. K i E N Z A DE H C se 88 


AND MODEL "C" FEEDER 


EXCELLENT RINSER 
KEEPS MACHINES CLEAN 
AND SWEET SMELLING 


Branch Offices Throughout America 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BELOIT. WISCONSIN 





) HEY WOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 
New simplicity of design achieves 
E57, 1826 style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 





























WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 

Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 

Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 
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the ultimate in CENTRAL CONTROL 
ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND 


= 
vey een hee eee 


WNT 7 


Dual-Channel All-Program System 
PLUS Intercommunication 


NOw, you can have the most complete program, 
distribution and operational facilities ever 
designed in a School Sound System. The 
RAULAND 8260 Console, with facilities for up 
to 160 classrooms, simplifies administrative 
control, provides the most versatile distribution 
of microphone, radio, phonograph and recorder 
programs to enhance instruction, and offers 
simultaneous 2-way communication between 
any classroom and central control Console. 

MY” Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 





FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied. Selects for distribution to any or 
all rooms, any radio program on the complete F M band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast Band 

PROGRAM PANELS: Two (2) supplied—selects any two of 6 micro- 
phones and mixes them as desired, or mixes one microphone with Radio, 
Room-Return or any one of 4 programs—Transcription Phono, Record 
Changer, Tape Recorder or Remote Line. 


MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversation with any 
room. Includes one-operation Emergency Switch placing Console micro- 
phone instantly in contact with any or all room speakers. Also includes 
for 2 automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker controls 


SWITCH PANEL: Selects any or all rooms (available with up to 160 
room capacity) for program distribution. Switches provide distribution 
for 2 programs, for intercommunication and for room-return. 


TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays records of all sizes and speeds, 
including 16” transcriptions. Record Changer and/or Tape Recorder may 
also be used with facilities to distribute all three programs. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. We have 


«++.Classrooms; auditorium seats 
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Aluminum Window System 

Features Simple Construction 
Simplicity of construction with econ 

cost and installation are 


omy 1n first 





the aluminum 


system. 


features ol new Geyser 
bar window Narrow 
give a neat, trim appearance with flat, 


oe) 


unornamented exterior surfaces for mod 


muntins 


ern appearance and easy cleaning. The 
Geyser glazing system leaves no facing 
putty exposed, 

Installation may be made from either 
the inside or the outside of the structure 
and permits random spacing of mounting 
holes in the structure for attachment of 
subframe. 

The new 
porary” design is available in any size 
to meet architectural requirements. Stand 
ard sizes range up to 12 feet six inches 
in height with mullion spacings of either 
three feet six inches or four feet. E. K. 
Geyser Co., 915 McArdle Roadway, Pitts- 
burgh 3, Pa. 


For more details circle #1163 on mailing card 


Geyser Series “Contem 


Out-of-Sight Installation 
With Automatic Door Operator 

The Stanley Hydro-Magic Door Op 
erator is easily installed under door 
thresholds with no alterations in door 
frames or extensions under jambs as the 
operator is only four by seven by 25% 
inches. The smooth hydraulic operation 
speeds trafhc flow and the rate with 
which the door opens and the time it 
stays open can be regulated. The unit 
can be used with the Magic Eye control, 
push plate, hardware controls or the 
Magic Carpet Control. 

The Magic Carpet Control is now 
available in color with a complementary 
clip-on molding for attractive appearance 
of entrance-ways. The carpet controls 
are constructed of molded plastisol and 
come in blue, green, brown, and gray 
while the clip-on moldings are made of 
extruded aluminum alloy. The Stanley 


Works, New Britain, Conn. 
For more details circle #164 on mailing card 


Mobile Ladder-Trucks 
for Overhead Maintenance 

Two new models of the Safe-Lad mo 
bile ladder-truck have been designed for 
the overhead maintenance needs of any 
institutional building. Model M-4, with 
overall height of 55 inches, handles the 
seven to 1]l-foot zone, while Model M-6 
reaches up to the 14-foot level. 


THE NEW IRWIN No. 900 DESK 


DESIGNED FOR JR. and SR. HIGH SCHOOLS, IS A 
REAL PACE SETTER IN DESIGN, IN VALUE, IN USE 


LARGE TRAPEZOIDAL-SHAPED TOP 


designed for maximum writing area, provides good arm 
support and allows easy ingress and egress. 


2. 


POSTURE-FORM SEAT AND BACK REST 


induces student to sit upright; 
provides greater comfort; reduces fatigue. 


3. 


LARGE BOOK RACK (OPTIONAL) 


provides visible, readily accessible storage space. 


4. 


REQUIRES MINIMUM FLOOR AREA, 


permits close spacing; more desks per room. ~ 


WEIGHT EVENLY DISTRIBUTED, 


provides exceptional strength and stability. 
6. G-E TEXTOLITE TOPS — School DESK 

PATTERN or SIMULATED BIRCH. 

Proven through years of test in actual use. 


No other desk offers oll these functional edvantages. For further details concerning the 
CLASSMATE DESK and the complete line of IRWIN classroom and auditorium furniture . . 


The Safe-Lad rolls all needed supplies 
on upper and lower work trays right to 
the work area for cleaning windows, 
blinds and upper wall spaces, and for 
the maintenance of lights. It can be 
rolled through all doorways and into 
regular elevators. Although completely 
mobile, the unit provides a firm plat- 
form. When the maintenance man steps 
on the first step, a set of casters automati- 
cally retract, lowering the unit onto skid 
proof legs. A simple reset lever mobilizes 
the unit again. The upper work tray 
adjusts to a convenient and safe waist 
level and locks automatically.* A guard 


rail provides protection and leaves both 
hands free. Both units are of all steel, 
arc welded for long service. Safe-Lad 
Mfg. Co., 1001 S. E. Morrison S%., Port- 
land 14, Oregon. 


For more details circle £165 on mailing card 


Write sor current 
CATALOG 
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Whats Hew... 


Electric Typewriter 
Has “Half Moon” Keys 

Among the improved features on the 
new model Underwood “Golden Touch” 
electric typewriter are the half moon 
keys designed to protect finger nails. 
Reduced typing effort, due to the new 
cushioning device, is another feature of 
the new models. The “Golden Touch” 
Electric Typewriters have keyboard mar 
gin setting, multi-carbon dial, electric 
ribbon rewind and automatic carriage re- 
turn. Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 


For more details circle #166 on mailing card 


Models for Every Need 
in Dodge Bus Line 

Dodge has introduced fifteen new con- 
ventional school bus chassis, a Power- 
Wagon for use on poor roads, and a 
Town Wagon station wagon truck in 
the “K” Series Dodge Truck line. New 
safety features which incor- 
porated into the line include tubeless tires, 
a 12-volt ignition system for quick and 
sure starting and extra power for light 
ing, and a new circuit breaker switch 
which allows headlights to remain burn 


have been 


ing after shorts occur elsewhere. Air 
brakes and a brake booster are available 
on some models. Dodge Division, 7900 


Jos. Campau Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
For more details circle #167 on mailing card 


Portable Players 
for Instruction Use 

Thirteen models in the new 
Newcomb phonographs and combination 
transcription player and public address 
system are included in the line for class 
room instruction use. Built to the rugged 


line of 


specifications required for use by schools, 
all 13 units in the new line are com 
pletely portable and are enclosed in 
maroon and gray Fabrikoid cases with 
kickproof metal grills over speakers. 

A new variable speed control is built 
into several models, providing variable 
tempo and pitch at each of three basic 
speed settings. The newly developed 
control permits any record to be slowed 
to the exact speed desired for any type 
of instruction, as in the case of records 
used in typing or dance classes. New- 
comb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


For more details circle £168 on mailing card. 
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Mobile Drawer Cabinet 

Has Nevamar Surfaces Throughout 
Nevamar high pressure laminated sur- 

faces are used on inside as well as outside 

surfaces of the No. D-3 Mobile Drawer 


Cabinet to withstand the wear and tear 
of school use. Nevamar is an extra hard 
surfacing material with the beauty and 
warmth of and colors 
which needs no painting or refinishing. 
It resists stains, will not crack, craze or 
peel and may be wiped clean with a 


selected woods 


damp cloth. 

The cabinet rolls easily on four two- 
inch double rubber casters for use in any 
desired spot in the classroom. The cabi 
net is available in 26, 30 and 36 inch 
heights. National School Furniture Co., 


Odenton, Md. 


For more details circle #169 on mailing card 


Sliding Glass Door 
for Any Weather 

Engineered especially to give protec- 
tion against any extreme of climate, the 
new Fleetlite aluminum sliding glass door 
will accommodate plate glass or stand- 
ard or full inch Thermopane or Twin 
dow insulating glass. The interlocking 
weatherstrip design and cushioning ac- 
tion create a positive seal when the door 
is closed, checking northern winds and 
snow and preventing air, water or wind 
blown dirt and dust infiltration. The spe- 
cial design eliminates dirt traps thus re- 
ducing maintenance and cleaning chores. 

The special overhead suspension as 
sures silent, easy operation and effective 


door sill weatherproofing. The new door 
is practical and functional and can be 
installed in practically any type of con 
struction. Fleet of America, Inc., 2015 


Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N.Y. 


For more details circle #170 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 172) 


peuy Size 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 





A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 
rack, may be added or removed at any time. 


REANIM aE ERI se 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 

1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 

2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 

3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 

4. Recessed hasps can’t snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 

plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 

el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 

ing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 














AND 


LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


isi 
’ meet 


—. 


with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room di- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 
You don’t pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


. TWIN POST 


“ 
™~ 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
527 LOWRY AVENUE N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


171 





Bre S80 nen tone vert 


quarter ceuinry 
ago 


A quarter century ago we knew that 
“cheap” mats were no bargain. 

So, for the past 25 years we've been 
specializing in floor mats which 

meet every commercial, industrial, 
transportational, institutional 

and residential application—always 
holding to the belief that there 

are no substitutes for good 

materials and good workmanship. 


Today we are the world’s largest 
specialists in comfort matting which 
eliminates fatigue and increases 
efficiency; mats to keep dirt out, 
cleaning and redecorating costs down; 
safety matting that safeguards 
against falls and other accidents 
resulting from slipping; mats designed 
to modernize and beautify, 

mats for reducing breakage. If 

they were all laid end to end 

they'd make an attractive, safe, 
comfortable walkway from Portland, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, with one of 
our 200 trained matting engineers 
every 25 miles along the way. 


Where unusual service demands put 

ordinary mats on the spot, 

American mats come through because 
they've got what it takes, yet they’re 
relatively inexpensive. 


A few of the popular products 
exclusively originated by American Mat 
include colored rubber link 

matting, sponge rubber runners, wood 
link matting, corded rubber floor tile, 
grease-resistant matting, colored 
rubber runners and mats, 

corded rubber link matting and 

vinyl link matting. 


Send coupon now for a free catalog file. 


Fee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


AMERICAN MAT 


CORPORATION 


“The Oldest Name In Floor Matting’ 
1717 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free catalog sheets on 
“A Mat For Every Purpose.” 


NAME 

FIRM 

STREET 

CITY & STATE 


In Canada: American Mat Corp., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario 


Pett tt et eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Leese e eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


~ 
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Whats Tlew ... 


Literature and Services 
e Mechanical folding, portable and per- 


manent bleachers manufactured by Berlin | 


Berlin, 
catalog. 


Chapman Co., Bleacher Div., 
Wis. are the subject of a new 
Information on chair stands, studio seat 
ing and backstops are also included, along 
with full construction details and specifi 


cations of all equipment. 
For more details circle #171 on mailing card. 


e Page Aluminized Fence is featured in 
Bulletin DH-16 which also includes a 
discussion on Page link fence and barbed 
wire. Prepared by Page Steel and Wire 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa., the brochure illustrates 
the numerous applications and styles of 


aluminized fence. 
For more details circle #172 on mailing card. 


¢ Information on Wilton’s Rapid Titan 
Woodworkers Vises and C-Clamps is 
contained in a general catalog supple 
ment published by Wilton 
Co., Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. 
ment serves as a valuable clamping tool | 
reference guide with illustrations, specifi- | 


cations and price 
For more details circle 173 on mailing card 


e “Wrought Iron Pipe for Modern 
Building” is the title of a 16 page 


booklet published by A. M. Byers Co., 
Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 2 22, Pa. Infor- 


mation on wrought iron pipe, its com- | 


position and advantages, with sections on 


resistance to corrosion, fatigue and other | 


included. The 
schools, 


data are 
illustrations of 


engineering 
booklet carries 


colleges and hospitals, as well as other | 


institutions, with descriptive data on 
their use of iron pipe. 
For more details circle #174 on mailing card. 


e The Chart-Pak method of making | 
graphs | 


and office and department layouts, is | 


organization and flow charts, 
discussed in a new 20-page catalog, 
“Visualization Made Easier,” offered by 
Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. How the simplified system 
works and time is saved is discussed, 
with data on the new work flow and 


data processing symbols available. 
For more details circle #175 on mailing card 


e Authentic Sculpture Reproductions 
made from the originals in various art 
museums in the United States and Lon- 
don are available from Museum Pieces 
Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
These carefully done pieces have the 


feel and the appearance of the originals | 


and are made for use in schools and 
colleges to permit students to see and 
handle sculpture which might otherwise 
be available to them only in pictures. 
Now available is Catalog No. 5 which 
pictures the art objects which have 
reproduced, tells something about each, 
including price, and illustrates the pro- 


cedure used in making the reproductions. | 


For more details circle #176 on mailing card. 








Tool Mtg. | 
The supple | 


information included. | 


York 16.| 


been | 








CROW ELECTRI-KITS... 


the practical, low cost approach to 
“VISUAL EXPERIMENT” ELECTRICITY 


Crow Electri-Kits make electricity easy to 
teach and exciting to learn. Each kit contains 
complete apparatus for performing a related 
series of fascinating experiments plus a co- 
ordinated work-manual. The teacher demon- 
strates ... then the students work the experi- 
ments themselves. This “learn by doing” 
method maintains interest at a high level and 
enables students to grasp quickly the rela- 
tionship of one principle to another. 
There's a Crow Electri-Kit designed specifi- 
cally for either teacher or student use in: 
Basic Electricity © Basic Electronics 
Electronic Tubes, Circuits and Devices 
Rotating Electrical Machinery 
Electro-Dynamics 


For detailed bulletins write 


| CROW ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 


Division of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
Box 336E «+ Vincennes, Indiana 














Schoo! Administrators 


BEACH FRONT 
GARDENS 


WELCOMES YOU! 





OPEN ALL YEAR 


PARKING AT YOUR DOOR APPROVED 


For comfort and convenience, make 
Beach Front Gardens Motel your 
convention headquarters. Lots of 
shops and entertainment spots near- 
by. Take advantage of special low 
convention rates and make your 


reservation early. 


192 Rooms, 96 with Kitchenettes 





Boardwalk at Massachusetts Ave. 


ATLANTIC CITY 4-0444 
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Whats Hew ... 


e The Norman Gas-Fired, Forced-Air 
Schoolroom Heating and Ventilating 
System is the subject of a new four-page 
folder published by Norman Products 
Co., 1150 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 
12, Ohio. Printed in three colors, the 
folder presents technical drawings of the 
Norman furnace and enclosure units, 
Util-i-Duct bookshelf sections and out 
side wall openings. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Norman individual classroom 
package is presented in the folder. 

For more details circle #177 on mailing card 
e A new quarterly publication, The 
Hillyard Floor-O-Scope, made its appear- 
ance with the Fall Issue 1956. Designed 
to provide helpful information to all of 
those concerned with the maintenance 
of floors of any type, the new pocket- 
size magazine will discuss common floor 
problems and recommend practical and 
economical solutions. The second issue, 
scheduled by the Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., to appear in January, 
1957, will help to commemorate the com- 
pany’s fifty years of service to the field. 

For more details circle 4178 on mailing card 
e “Sectional Cafeteria Counters” is the 
title of a new catalog designed to dem 
onstrate the flexibility of Southern cafe 
teria equipment. Offered by Southern 
Equipment Co., 4550 Gustine Ave., St. 
Louis 16, Mo., the two-color . catalog 
shows the component parts of sectional 
counters and how they can be assembled 
to fill individual requirements. 

For more details circle #179 on mailing card. 
e “Equipment and Materials for Early 
Childhood Education” is the title of a 
64 page catalog released by Creative 
Playthings, Inc., 5 University Place, New 
York 3. Descriptive information and 
photographs, some showing the material 
in use, are included on the many types 
of play equipment and supplies offered 


by the company. 
For more details circle #180 on mailing card 


e “Where-to-Use Films” is a 12-page 
guide to more than 700 films available 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. The 
booklet catalogs the information into 
grade level and then lists appropriate 
films for every subject matter area. A 
short guide for the use of filmstrips is 


also included. 
For more details circle #181 on mailing card. 


e “Granite in the School” is the title of 
a new brochure on the applications of 
granite as a structural and ornamental 
stone for schools prepared by the Cold 
Spring Granite Co., Cold Spring, Minn. 
Architects drawings of entrances, cop 
ings, benches, lavatories, fountains and 
other structural features in granite are 
supplemented with a discussion of the 
advantages of each application and a sec- 
tion on costs, colors, sizes, and delivery. 
For more details circle #182 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 174) 
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POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, CHICAGO 45, ILL. 













PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 


POTTER Slide Fire Escapes 


Do provide a safe and quick means 





AGE 


America’s First 
kinaricaaaad 





eee 
o5 





e When you need a fence it will 
be much to your advantage to have 
full knowledge of the manychoices 
of component parts that PAGE pro- 
vides. You can choose from 8 
heights— 4 fabric metals— 2 types 
of metal posts—6 styles of gates. 
All these and other features are 
pictured and described in the fold- 







FENCE 


Wire Fence—since 1883 


_ Here’s how to be sure 
PAGE Fence will be the 
RIGHT Fence for YOU 


You are invited to 
write for a file-size 
folder packed full 
of information 
that’s essential 
when making de- 
cisions leading to 
the fence that’s 
BEST FOR YOU. Ask 
for Folder DH-26. 


er offered above. It also supplies 
facts about the PAGE localized en- 
gineering and erecting service that 
assures highest grade workman- 
ship and lasting satisfaction. Page 
Fence Association members, 
located in more than 100 cities, are 
listed in Folder DH-26. See that list 
for name of member nearest you. 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


tual fire conditions. 


well as the exterior. 


Spiral Type 
Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


[_] Mail copy of new catalog. 
[_] Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 


Submit estimate and details on 


Addr 


Ch... 





eSss$..... 





of exit in an emergency. This has been 
proven in 30 instances in which they 


have been successfully used under ac- 


Adaptable to all types of occupancy 


and for installation on the interior as 


Return the coupon below for informa- 


tion and a representative if desired. 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 





Tubular Type 






Macias escapes. 

















Fixed columns 


an 

— le’ shelves 
Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 





WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


otner Schooline units 


CHALKROBE”® 


Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack. Provides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 
Hook and Hanger rails 
for coats adjustable in 
height to all age groups. 
4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
And, on other side a 
50” x 48” chalkboard. 
Portable or stationary. 





CORKROBE® 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units permit complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
wraps out of the way in 
orderly and efficient 
manner. 





CLOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
robe and Corkrobe 
units serve as flexible 
room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
temporary class rooms, 
to “‘build”’ cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 





OVERSHOE RACKS 
, Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 


shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner. 


Write for “Schooline”’ Catalog SL-25 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 


What's Flew ... 


Film Releases 


“Aluminum on the March” and “A 
Changing Liberia,” color motion pic 
tures. Association Films, Inc., 347 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 17. 
For more details circle #183 on mailing card 


“The Nature of Color,” “American Lit 
erature: The Westward Movement,”’ 
“Walt Whitman: Background for His 
Works,” “Mark Twain,” “The Roman 
Wall” and “Amphibians,” all sound films. 
Primary grade films “Beginning Respon 
sibility: Other Peoples Things,” “Kind 
ness to Others,” “Lands and Waters of 
Our Earth,” “Where Does Our Food 
Come From” and “Being on Time.” 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 

For more details circle #184 on mailing card 
“Guideposts to Speaking and Writing,” 
filmstrip set on problem pronouns and 
verbs. “Writing and Revising,” filmstrip 
set on basic rules of English composition. 
Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle #185 on mailing card 


“Famous Americans,” filmstrip biogra 
phies ot Edison, the Wright Brothers, 
Carver, Bell, Teddy Roosevelt and Jane 
\ddams. “American Harvest,” 16 mm 
sound film in color. The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #186 on mailing card. 


“The Big Three of Latin America,” cur 
rent affairs filmstrip on Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, The New York Times, Times Sq., 
New York 36. 

For more details circle #187 on mailing card. 
“The Child in the Middle,” “Building 
Children’s Personalities with Creative 
Dancing” and “Reading Music with 
Shaped Notes,” educational films. “How 
a Textbook was Selected,” color filmstrip. 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Educational Film Sales Dept., 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


For more details circle #188 on mailing card. 


“Living Together,” color filmstrip series 
includes “Jim’s Family,” “A Day at 
School,” “Family Helpers,” “A Neighbor- 
hood Picnic,” “A Family Shopping Trip” 
and “A Ride in the Country.” Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 


For more details circle #189 on mailing card. 


Supplier’s News 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


| N.J., manufacturer of pencils and other 


school supply products, and American 


| Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, manufac- 


| 
| 
| 


turer of crayons, paints and other art 
materials, announce the merger of the 
two companies. The report states that 
both companies will continue their oper 
ations without change of location, per- 


| sonnel or policy. 


| 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


youR BEST 


SCOREBOARD 
BUY... 


N-555—the value of all basketball scoreboards 
— illuminated 30” dial, Home and Visitors Panels 
—automatic reset horn—12” red “Instant-Vue” 
numerals—Green bullseye period indicators and 
signal lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete Naden 
line, ask for Catalog IN-Basketball; 2N- 
Football; 3N-Baseball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


FOR FEBRUARY 


— 


How can 








superintendents 
and 

principals 
further improve 
the 

instructional 
program? 


SEE 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO II, ILL. 
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These cards are detachable and are 

130 Portable T Recorder . ‘ 
Bell & Howell Co. provided for the convenience of 
191s Rew Fionn Dipenaers our subscribers, and those to whom 





they pass their copies, in obtaining 
information on products and serv- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the “What's New” Sec- 
tion. See reverse side. 






132 Two New Serving Platters 
Corning Glass Works 





133 BéLA Folding Chairs 
1 é4. Tool and Machine Co. 


134 Intercom S m Kit ' 
Allied Radio Corp. 


133 Concealed Door Control 
The Oscar C. Rixson Co. 









136 Delta Saw-Jointer Combination | 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. | 


137 Recessed Li a 
Dera Lighting, Inc. 


138 rom Lemonade from Dairies 
Sunkist Growers 








139 Dial qralephone Switchboard January, 1957 
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140 Sh ashen Coutvel Unt Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send fu 
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141 Additional Floor Tile Colors ' 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. . WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
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149 Cabinets in New Beights ' “INSTITUTION 
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Key WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
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193 i Peet Se. Company 172 178 174 175 176 177 281 282 283 284 285 286 287 288 289 290 291 292 293 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to ‘What's New 


Key 


130 rau 7 T Recorder 


owell Co. 


131 3 New Premix Dispensers 
8S & S Products, Inc. 


132 Two New Serving Platt 
Corning Glass Works. 


133 BéLA Folding Chairs 
J. & J. Tool and Machine Co. 


134 Intercom Kit 
Allied Radio Corp. 


135 Concealed Door Control 
The Oscar C. Rixson Co. 


136 Delta Saw-Jointer Combination 
Rockwell Mig. Co. 


137 Recessed 
Day- Bette Lie Lighting, Inc. 


138 Fresh Lemonade from Dairies 
Sunkist Growers 


139 Dial Pen any Switchboard 
Telecom, Inc. 


140 Showermaster Control Unit 
Leonard Valve Co. 


141 Additional Floor Tile Colors 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


142 Unit Wall 
Kawneer Co, 


143 Relief Map of Europe 
Denovertiagpert Co. 


144 Thermo-Pax Book Co 
Minnesota Mining. € Mig. Co. 


145 Nectar Base 
tevens Tropical Plantation 


146 Series 90 Floor Machines 
Breuer Electric Mtg. Co. 


147 “Blue Top” Projection ey 
Westinghouse Electric 


148 Lowerator Tray Dispenser 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 


149 Cabinets in New Heights 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Pages 155-174 


Key 


150 School Ortho-Rater 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


151 Model 1000 Individual Desk 
Globe Mig. & Seating Co. 


1852 New Traffic Control Color 
John W. Masury & Son, Inc. 


183 Hansotex Acoustical Treatment 
Elof Hansson, Inc. 


154 Microfilm Reader 
Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co. 


155 Portable Cinemaster Screen 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 


156 Microstar Series Microscopes 
American Optical Co. 


157 Typist’s Posture Chair 
Desks of America, Inc. 


188 Electronic Stencil Cutter 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp. 


159 V-500 Projector 
Viewlex, Inc. 


160 Signet 40 Camera 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


161 New Jell-O Flavors 
General Foods 


162 Improved Heating Products 
Carrier Corp. 


163 Aluminum Bar Window System 
E..K. Geyser Co. 


164 Hydro-Magic Door Operator 
The Stanley Works 


165 Mobile Ladder Trucks 
Sate-Lad Mig. Co. 


166 Electric Typewriters 
Underwood Corp. 


167 New School Bus Models 
Dodge Division 


168 New Model Phon 
Newcomb A = yo ES 


169 Mobile Drawer Cabinet 
National School Furniture Co. 


Key 


170 Aluminum Sliding Gime Door 
Fleet of America, Inc. 


171 Bleacher Catalog 
Berlin Chapman Co. 


172 Bulletin DH-16 
American Chain & Cable Co. 


173 Tool 

Gon inte Tool Mfg. 

174 “Wrought Iron Pipe for Buildings” 

A. Byers do. 

1758 "Visualization Made Easier’ 
Chart-Pak, Inc. 


176 Catalog No. 
Museum » San Inc. 


177 Heating System Folder 
Norman Products Co 


178 The Floor-O-Scope 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


179 “Sectional Cafeteria Counters" 
Southern Equipment Co. 


180 “Early Childhood ipment’’ 
reative P. igs, Inc. 


181 “Where-to-Use Films” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


182 “Granite in the School” 
Cold Spring Granite Co. 


183 Film Releases 
Association Films, Inc. 


184 Film Releases 
Coronet Films 


185 Filmstrip Sets 
Filmstrip House 


186 Films 
The Jam Handy Organization 


187 aay Three of Latin America” 
The New York Times 


188 Three Educational Films 
University of California 


189 —_—— ee Togas 
‘ociety for ‘Visual Education 
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Key Page 


190 Allied Radio Geperetion 
Teaching Aids OE Shae --neeeed 58 


191 American Bitumuls & Asphalt Com 
Playground Surfacing Materiai...... 38 


192 American Cooxen Go Pompony 


Art Mater: .... 136 
193 American Desk sais. Company 
194 American Gas Association 

Gas Coaking Equipment.................... 99 
195 American Mat Corporation 

ESRI ae 172 


196 American Seating Com ony 
School Seating.......... Pol owing page 16 


Key Page 


197 —_— Window Glass Company 
EE IAI Filan casinsrinicc Digi oovin situa 17 


198 Armstrong Cork Com y 





Acoustical Material 22..0.0.......2......06. 131 
199 Arrow Bleacher Com y 
Bleachers i Lass ..164 
200 Barber-Colman Company 
Temperature Control Ronn OF 114, 115 
201 Bayley Company, William 
Curtain Wall System.........................149 
202 West Paper Com 
~~ i Towels & lepeuser EE we AS | 
203 Beach Front Gardens 
pA eae 72 





Key . Page 
204 Beckley-Card compen 

Chalkboards & Cor. rds... 32 
205 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 

Brake Co. 

Air Brakes 125 


206 Berlin Chapman Company 
eats : 


207 Bogen Com , Inc., eres d 
Sound Syenes sdb : SOE AO 


. 86 





208 Bolta Pengaete Dues 


pitied Cover 4 
209 Boonton Soo Compan 
Dinnerware ......... pany uit Dues 101 
210 Breuer Electric Mfg. Company 
Floor Maintenance | ...00.0.0.....c2-.0- 133 
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Index to Products Advertised—Ccontinued 


Key Page 
211 Burroughs Corporation 
Accounting Machine ........................... 7 


212 Califone Copan: 
Phonograph .. esilstbnaeiptbiniiternkn sik teu 


213 Celotex Corporation 
Acoustical Material ..........................J59 


214 Chevrolet Division 


215 Churchill Mig. Com 
Floor Ma: jo. 87 


216 Ciarin ies seme loatee i 


217 Coffey Company, Jack C. 


iha Storage Unit 162 





218 Cae Engineering Co., Inc. 
Laboratory Furniture PBA a ee 


219 Continental Steel Cotbaretes 
ire Fence ........ derettiveine cine 


220 Crane Compa pony 
Plumbing Fixtures......... weed 34, 135 


221 Crow Electri-Craft 
TS Rea tah. aes +. | 


222 Day Brite Lighting, Inc. 
SF School Dghtitg ibielaiinasscclll 


223 Dettra Flag Company, Inc. 
BEG. seticicnsiginsdigihte peice tines ciate dae 


224 Dodge Corporation, F. W. 
Announcement , 145 


225 Dodge Division 
$echoo! Bus Chassis.........i......c0c0-csvse 103 


226 Dudley Lock Corporation 


227 Dunham-Bush, Inc. 
Heating & Cooliag Equipment 


228 Electro-Silv-A-King Se: 
School Lighting .. * hel 


229 Electrc-Voice, Inc. 
Public Address System...................... 


230 Equipment fog apa. Inc. 
‘ardrobe 


23) Executone, Inc. 





232 Fabri-Form Company 


233 Pair Play Mig. Com y 


234 Finnell System, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance . 


235 Reg eee Corp. 


236 General Electric Com 
Projection Lamp .. unral ty Cages 24 


237 Gold Seal Division, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. 
Floors & Waills.......................... 


238 Gri Equipment, Inc. 
Thool UNI, Sicha i kitoe scisties 


239 Guages Com Bye 8. 
natitational Pood ctaiiallagl 


140 He Polding Table & iy, emp 


241 Hamilton Manufacturing cpr 
Laboratory Furniture . ued 40 


242 7 PReating Products, Inc. 103 


243 Haws Drinking Faucet Reaper: 
Drinking Fountain . --eneve 48 


244 Heinz Com , H. J. 
Institutioned Food...following poge 32 
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264 
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268 
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Moree yee Compan 
ool Furniture : 169 


Hillyard oe Ceeiont Compan 
¥ loor Maintenance 22a SS 107 
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Holcomb Mig. Com: 
Maintenance 

Holo  Feseeny. Ss. 
Rikoet Le ting.......following page 32 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance ..2.....cccscceonen dD] 


uminatin: ineering Compan 
School Lighting Yl? 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Typewriter 


International Harvester Compan 
School Bus Chattie  e de 19 


Irwin Seatin 
School 





20, 21 
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Company 
ig 
Johns-Manville 

Floor Covering 


Johnson Service Compang 
Temperature Contro. 





Kewaunee Mig. Com 4 
Laboratory Fur: 


Keyes Fibre Company 
Parper Tableware oo... cece nentnvninee 


Klenzade Products, ae 

Dishwashing Detergent .............. wenn BY 
Krueger Metal Products Com: 

“School Seating oe, 163 





Lil 7 Cup Corporation 
" A Food Cups. 28 





McArthur £ on Inc., George 
Gym Towels 153 


Majestic Wax Compan 
Floor Maluioname sitibiiatlaaepcobet lula 39 


Masonite Corporation 
ae Board System 


Master Lock Company 
Locks 








Basketball Backstops ..........-ie.- 129 


Melflex Products Com: 
Step Treads stones 


Medart preduets. Inc., Fred 
Il Backstops .. 


168 
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Metalab Equipment Com: 
Lebeootery 1 Potent 


Midwest gene meee Corp. 
Folding my Apes seta buildin 


MN Gchool Lighting 109 


Mississippi 
D Glass 157 


Mitchell Mig. Compan 
Folding Tables rg 186 


wr elding fi s & Chairs. 


Montgomery Mig. Company 
Program Clock om oe ad: 











Mutschler Brothers Company 
ss Classroom 
Equipme: 


Naden & Sons 
Scoreboards 


91 





174 


National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 
Electric Range 29 


National G Compan’ 
Material ly | 








Neubauer Mig. Com 
ie (Racks titel 171 
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279 Norton Door Closer Company 
Door Closer 





280 Fence Association 
og Ba 


281 Penco Metal Products 
Steel Shelving 


ate Sees Sent Oe 











250 Fao Covsing Coperetion 


Ben Peper ye Beeps Conpuey pe 


285 Powers ator 
clr teee nef oe: g AP Oe 


206 ReGhudlo Visa? Aids.—....-185 


se fiery to Re on ny SORE OO 


126, 127 











288 Reliance Chemicals Corporation 
Plumbing Maintenance. ...................J20 


is Steel Lock 14,.15 





290 Rimage Company. Coast: ©, - 





1 Rockwell 
eno my New 5 121 


292 Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Chalkboard Eraser Foibh peigavescigntsinliceaanee 


Sen elling Tables Benches......139 


294 Sexton & ’ 
Institutional Dad 97 


295 Sheldon 
Labodeny Pore Sense. i80 


ree EE Fatt! SOUR cen 22 


297 Sico 
Folding Table’ & Bexch Wnte...108 


Flos Mekoance ithiliiieninnicnen EL 


299 Simpson sae 
Acoustical Tsreriad sswesereeesneeene 42, 143 


300 Sloan Valve 
Pussk Velees ; 








102 Teleiichen Machioes...\octog page 32 


303 Underwood Corporation 
Typewriter 93 


304 Universal Bleacher Company 
Bleachers 








305 Universal Industries Inc. 
Vegetable Peeler 0.0.0... cn. Soe 


306 Vestal, Inc. 
Floor Maintenanee .............. icctoniniiiaiinn: Oe 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Audio Visual Aids. 95 


308 Vogel-Peterson Company 
Wardrobe System 2.000... soe 74 


309 W 
ence Sor 
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310 West 
howels @ Digponseens® Py 
311 Williams & Brower, 
Sebecl Perahete 








151 





151 





312 Wertd Dever Corporation 





A continuous series of distinguished office buildings, schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill Architect Bryant & Detwiler General Contractors 
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ou) 900 NORTON INADOR® CLOSERS 
/WAD0R’ i INSTALLED IN FORD’S DISTINCTIVE 
NEW CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 


The primary reason for such extensive use of INADOR® 


Designed to 
harmonize with 
clean-lined 
meager concealed type closers here is, of course, that they are so com- 
architecture 
pletely in harmony with the clean-lined modern styling of the 
doors they serve. No less important, however...their compact, 
fully concealed mechanism packs all the rugged dependable 
power found only in a true, liquid-type closer plus the 
reliability, low maintenance and precision workmanship 
common to all Norton Door Closers. Current catalog gives 
complete data on all models. Write for it today 


if you don’t already have one. 


A complete line of Norton Surface type 
closers is available for installations where 
concealment is not essential. 


Available with (A) regular arm ® 
or (B) holder arm...4 sizes to NORTON 
satisfy all requirements. DOOR CG LOS ERS 


Dept. NS 17, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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America’s leading source of trays 


BOLTABILT 
THE ALL-TIME FAVORITE 


60% of the plastic trays used 
in America are BOLTABILT 
trays. Smooth-finish plastic with 


BOLTA CORK TRAYS 
NON-SKID, CORK-TOP TRAYS 
Cuts down breakage and noise. 
Durable non-skid surface grips 
dishes and glassware . . . makes 
serving safer and easier. 


BOLTA TEMPO-TRAYS* 
WORLD'S FIRST 

DESIGNER TRAYS! 

BOLTA quality with a dash of 
fashion! Created by world’s 
leading designers, they are 
available in 34 beautiful color- 
and-pattern combinations! 


BOLTABEST 


SUPER- 
STRENGTH 

IN COLOR 
Exclusive 17- 
layer lamination 
adds years of 
colorful use. At- 


exceptional durability cuts re- 
placement costs. 


tractive linen, 
pearl and silhou- 
ette patterns and 
colors for every 


Selena decor 














Here are trays that enhance every meal, 

every decor... trays that combine finest 

construction qualities with lasting beauty and wear! 

BOLTA TRAYS are impervious to cigarette 

burns and food acids . . . withstand abuse and normal dishwashing 
temperatures. Lightweight and non-clattering, they 

will not warp, split or stain . . . wipe clean 


to a gleaming surface! 
BOLTALITE 


THE ROYALTY OF TRAYS 


Toughest trays on the mar- 
ket! Made of rugged hard 
rubber, with handsome ma- 
hogany finish. Won't clatter 
when stacked or dropped. 


GERERAL ) woe cocoa mmr a euEME comTAATY 


PLASTICS 


Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors "Designed for the STIMULUS collection of Schiffer Prints. 





